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THE DEFINITION OF 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


The present article does not aim at making any contribution 
to either the theology or the history of Our Blessed Lady’s Im- 
maculate Conception. It aims rather at a brief conspectus of the 
history of the definition of 1854. It will try to give some account 
of the events that led up to it, of the reception that was accorded 
it and of the effects which followed from it. The proclamation 
of the dogma was an event in which the whole Christian world 
displayed an interest which we who live in an age so much more 
indifferent to doctrinal issues can scarcely appreciate. There were 
some outside the Church who looked on it as an act of unwarranted 
aggression on the part of the Pope, and a few entertained the hope 
that by venturing on it he had perhaps overreached himself. In 
some Catholic circles, there was a feeling that the time was not 
yet ripe for a definition, and that there was a danger that it might 
do more harm than good. It will be of interest to revive the 
memory of these ancient hopes and fears. It is not just idle curi- 
osity that prompts one to ask how far they were realized. The 
long and interesting history of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception did not come to an end with its proclamation as a dog- 
ma of the Church. Indeed, it might well be argued that the studies 
provoked and stimulated by the definition, the impetus given by 
it to Mariology in the further investigation of Our Lady’s privileges 
and of her place in the divine economy of Redemption, have 
made the last hundred years the most interesting century in its 
history. 


I 


Long before its solemn definition in 1854, the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of Our Blessed Lady was believed by the 
vast majority of the faithful, and in the schools of theology was 
taught as a certain truth with almost complete unanimity. In- 
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deed many theologians regarded it as at least proxima fidei. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the nineteenth century, moved by the 
increasing devotion of the faithful to the Mother of God, bishops 
from many parts of the world had been petitioning the Holy Father 
for the introduction of et te in immaculata conceptione into the 
preface of the Mass and for the addition to the Litany of an invoca- 
tion mentioning the privilege of her Immaculate Conception.? 
These petitions were followed by requests from bishops, particularly 
in France and Italy, to have the doctrine itself defined as a dogma 
of faith. In the year 1843, Pope Gregory XVI declared to the 
bishop of La Rochelle that nothing would be more agreeable to 
him than to define the Immaculate Conception.2, He added that 
he was restrained frem doing so by reasons of prudence dictated 
by the circumstances of the times. He was, as he stated, im- 
pressed by the silence of the bishops of Germany, England and 
Ireland and feared that a definition which had not been asked for 
by their bishops might make the Holy See odious to these coun- 
tries. There was some reason at the time for thinking that a 
definition might not be universally welcomed. It was known 
that in Germany the Liberal Catholics were not likely to look on 
it with favour, and that many of the theologians there were of 
opinion that it had not been sufficiently established that the doc- 
trine itself was contained in revelation. Indeed the atmosphere 
prevailing in the theological faculties of the universities at the 
time did not augur a ready acceptance for any definition prepared 
by Roman theologians. It is significant that in a list of theses 
which the Archbishop of Cologne in 1837 demanded that his priests 
subscribe to before getting canonical approbation, there was one con- 
cerning the Immaculate Conception, requiring a promise of obedi- 
ence to the decisions of Gregory XV in 1622 and of Alexander VII 
in the bull Sollicitudo.* In France, the Jansenists and those with 
Jansenist sympathies were opposed to the Immaculate Conception 
even as a pious belief, while those with Gallican leanings had strong 
objections to a definition and particularly to a definition issued 
with the sole authority of the Pope. 


1 For much of the information with regard to events before the definition of 
1854 I am indebted to X. Le Bachelet’s magnificent article, ‘‘ Immaculée Concept 
= IV. La definition, in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, vii, col. 1189- 
1218. 


* Pusey in Eirenicon, Oxford, 1865, p. 123, oe the relevant part of the Pope’s 
letter from Pareri dell’ Episcopato, I, p. 13. (Cf. infra, p. 3, n. 2.) 


*Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1194. 
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With the accession of Pius IX to the papal throne the requests 
for a definition became more numerous. The North American 
bishops, at the provincial council of Baltimore, had enthusiastically 
proclaimed the Blessed Virgin conceived without sin as the patron 
of the United States of America. On the 1st of June 1848, the 
Holy Father appointed a commission of twenty theologians to 
study the question of the Immaculate Conception and the feasi- 
bility of acceding to the requests of so many bishops for a definition. 
On the 6th of December of the same year, he appointed a commission 
of eight cardinals and five consultors, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Lambruschini, to report to him on the advisability of 
defining that Our Lady was conceived without sin and on the manner 
in which he should proceed with the definition (if they deemed one 
advisable). The members of this commission were unanimous in 
advising him to proceed with the definition. With regard to 
the second point, they recommended His Holiness to address 
an encyclical to the bishops of the world asking for their prayers 
and inviting their views on the expediency of a definition.1 On 
the 2nd of February 1849, from his exile in Gaeta, the Pope addressed 
the Encyclical Ubi primum to the bishops of the world. After 
informing them of the measures he had taken for a complete study 
of the question and asking their prayers for the success of the 
project, he called on them to make known to him their views and 
those of their clergy and people with regard to the doctrine and 
the expediency of defining it. The response? to the Encyclical 


was most reassuring. As the Holy Father himself declared, 
the bishops 


not only confirmed their own singular piety and that of their clergy 
and faithful people towards the Immaculate Conception of the Most 
Blessed Virgin, but they even entreated us that it should be defined 
by our supreme judgment and authority. 


Of just over six hundred bishops who sent replies, five hundred and 
forty six professed themselves unreservedly in favour of a definition. 
Of the others, twenty four, while in no way rejecting the doctrine 
itself, thought that its definition was inopportune. Only four 


1 Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1197. 


2 The replies of the bishops were published in Pareri dell’ Episcopato Cattolico, 
di capitoli, di congregazione, di universita ... . etc. sulla definizione dogmatica dell’ 
immaculato conceptimento della B. V. Maria, Rome, 1851-1854, 10 vols. Pusey re- 
marks that even when he was writing this was a book difficult to obtain, 
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or five took up the position that the doctrine was not definable.! 

The replies of those bishops who were not entirely in favour of 
a definition make interesting reading. They certainly gave the 
question their most careful consideration and they called on their 
ablest theologians to submit it to the most searching investiga- 
tion. Having done so they expressed their views with perfect 
candour. None of them objected to a definition on the ground 
that they did not believe the doctrine and, even in questioning 
the expediency of making it an article of faith, they professed 
themselves ready to yield to the authority of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Many of them stressed that in the present circumstances a defini- 
tion was uwinecessary ard might well be dangerous. It was un- 
necessary, because the doctrine was universally believed by the 
faithful and was not threatened by error or heresy—and in the 
past it was only such a threat that called for the solemn definition 
of a doctrine by the Church. It might be dangerous, as a defini- 
tion would inevitably give rise to discussion and controversy, 
affording an opportunity to the enemies of the Church to malign 
and misrepresent her. It was pointed out too that a definition 
would add considerably to the difficulty of conversion for many 
who had leanings towards the Catholic Church. Their general 
position then was that, as they saw it, the definition at the present 
time could do little good and might very easily do some harm. 
It is clear that some of them were not quite satisfied that the doc- 
trine, though undoubtedly true, was one which should be defined. 
They were disturbed by the silence of Scripture and early Tradi- 
tion, and the fact that the doctrine did not measure up to the 
requirements of the famous canon of Vincent of Lerins, guod sem- 
per quod ubique quod ab omnibus, was mentioned by others as a 
further reason for hesitating. 

In their pastoral® issued at the national synod of Thurles in 
1850, the Irish bishops declared that 


the Most Holy Mother has long been recognized and venerated by our 
predecessors as the general patroness of all Ireland: and it is our wish 
that she shall be for the future invoked as such under the title of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


1 These figures are taken from Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1198. Pusey gives the im- 
pression that the response was not quite so favourable and his figures are different 
to those quoted ; cf. op. cit., pp. 127-142. Le Bachelet’s figures are based on more 
up-to-date information contanied in Atti e documenti pubblicati nel cinquantesimo 
anniversario della stessa definizione, Rome, 1905. 

Long extracts from these replies will be found in an Appendix to Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, pp. 351-407. 
* Published in The Tablet, Sept. 21st, 1850. 
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The replies of the bishops to the Encyclical Ubi primum. were all 
in favour of a definition except that of Dr. Murray, Archbishop 
of Dublin. There is reason to think that the terms of his reply 
were dictated less by his own personal feelings and beliefs than 
by a desire to give an objective statement of the views prevailing 
in his diocese. The majority of his priests, he assured the Holy 
Father,? were of the opinion that the time had come when the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception could and should be de- 
fined as an article of faith. There were others who, while enter- 
taining no doubts whatever as to the truth of the doctrine, thought 
that it was not expedient to define it. They included priests 
and laymen whose learning and piety, he felt, made it impossible 
for him to treat their opinions lightly. 


Among those who thus think are the Jesuit fathers at Dublin, almost 
all the professors of our national college at Maynooth, and many others, 
both priests and laymen, conspicuous for zeal for religion. 


The reasons urged against the opportuneness of a definition are 
clearly stated and are of no small interest. They are, in fact, 


1 Cf. William Meagher, Life of Archbishop Murray, Dublin, 1853, p. 135. 
2 Pusey gives a considerable extract from Dr. Murray’s reply ; op. cit., pp. 403-5 


* Since they are said by the Archbishop to represent the views of the Maynooth 

professors, they deserve quotation. 
1.° “A dogmatic decision of this matter, on which there is no dissension, 
would seem to them contrary to the practice of the Church since hitherto such 
decisions have only been promulgated at such time as heretics dared to assail 
sound doctrine, ; and they are not aware of any ground sufficiently grave for 
departing, in the present case, from the ancient custom, and incurring the 
note of novelty.” 
2.° “‘ The Immaculate Conception of the B.V.M. is believed peacefully almost 
everywhere, and is assailed publicly by no one; and they think it much safer 
for the peace of religion guieta non movere, than, under no pressure of necessity, 
to agitate the question as to a new article of faith in the present state of minds, 
when men, even Catholics, both in foreign parts and in Italy itself, are too 
much inclined to examine, without due reverence, the limits of Ecclesiastical 

wer.” 

Be “They would hardly dare to hope that the devotion towards the most 
Blessed Virgin, which already everywhere is lively in the hearts of the faith- 
ful, could be much increased by the solemn decision that she was always Im- 
maculate, since, on the one side, the Church, which is already pane | 
attacked, would be exposed to new assaults by embittered and ever- 
enemies, who would doubtless seize occasion thence of chattering, ‘ Lo! the 
Church of the Catholics has devised a new article of faith after ages, which, 
as is evident, was not believed everywhere nor always or by all. What new light 
then dawns now upon that Church, which was denied to its Council of Trent !’ 
Such fallacies the well-instructed Catholic will easily dissipate ; but they think 
that it is to be feared that the minds of the simple may be disturbed thereby, 
and their faith also perchance shaken.” 
4.° “Lastly, they fear lest many Protestants who, as they hope, are now 
verging towards the Catholic Church, seeking a refuge there from their ever- 
varying errors, may be driven further from us on account of this new Article 

of faith, recently, as they will perhaps think, devised.” 
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very much in line with those given by the continental bishops 
who were of a similar opinion. The Archbishop was so much im- 
pressed by these reasons that, in spite of the certainty as to the 
truth of the doctrine, he could “ not venture to advise that a dog- 
matic definition should go forth from the Holy See.” It is, how- 
ever, on record that in a subsequent letter to the Holy Father 
he joined the other members of the Irish hierarchy in asking for 
a definition.? 


II 


The next stage was the preparation of the actual definition. 
It was thought advisable to join to the definition a summary of 
the proofs of the doctrine and of its development in the belief 
of the Church. This presented a task of no little difficulty. Two 
schemes were drawn up, one by Peronne, and the other by Passaglia, 
neither of which proved acceptable. On the roth of May 1852, 
Pius IX appointed a special commission of theologians, under 
the presidency of Cardinal Fornari, to draw up the Bull proclaiming 
the definition.? 

The 8th December 1854 was fixed for the solemn proclamation 
of the dogma and Pius IX invited the episcopate of every nation 
to send representatives to attend the ceremonies. When the 
bishops® arrived in Rome the text of the proposed Bull was sub- 
mitted to them. On the 2oth of November they assembled in a 
conference under the presidency of Cardinals Brunelli, Catarini and 
Santucci to examine and discuss the text.‘ All the bishops who 
had already arrived in Rome attended, as did fifteen theologians 
from the secular and regular clergy to act as consultors. The 
definability of the doctrine and the opportuneness of a definition 
were not open to discussion. These were taken as decided by 
the reply of the episcopate to the Encyclical from Gaeta. A dis- 
cussion of the text of the decree almost inevitably meant going 
back over the whole subject and all the proofs and possible ob- 

1 Pusey, op. cit., p. 405, referring to Pareri, iii, pp. 376-8. 

*Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1199. 

* The Irish representatives in Rome were the Archbishops of Armagh (Dr. 
Dixon), Dublin (Dr. Cullen) and Tuam (Dr. McHale) with the Bishops of Clogher 
(Dr. McNally), Clonfert (D1. Derry) and Cloyne (Dr. Murphy). 


* Cf. Report of Mgr. Audisio printed in The Tablet, Dec. 16th, 1854; Le Bachelet, 
art. cit., 1201-4; Aubert, Le Pontificat de Pie IX, Paris, 1952, p. 279. 
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jections were once more most carefully examined. These dis- 
cussions lasted about twenty hours and occupied four sittings 
held in the Vatican on the days of the 2oth, 21st, 23rd and 24th 
of November. Impressed though the bishops undoubtedly were 
by the thoroughness with which the preparatory congregation 
had done its work, they were clearly not prepared to take the draft 
of the definition as it stood. They had observations to make on 
many points, and the keenness of the discussion and the learning 
displayed indicated that a thorough grasp of the theological prin- 
ciples involved was no monopoly of the Roman theologians. Tak- 
ing a leading part were Mgr. Malou, bishop of Bruges, a recognized 
expert on the question, Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore and 
the archbishops of Munich, Vienna and Prague. It is reported 
that the Pope was somewhat annoyed that foreigners should have 
appeared to be instructing the Roman theologians and that he 
consoled himself with the thought that perhaps it was necessary 
lest it might be said that everything depended on the Jesuits. 

There is no necessity to describe here the scene in St. Peter’s 
on the 8th of December. There was gathered the greatest assembly 
of cardinals, archbishops and bishops since the Council of Trent. 
Many of the bishops present have left descriptions in the letters 
and pastorals they addressed to their flocks.2 We have a more 
complete account in the reports of the correspondents of the Cath- 
olic press. It was an age when journalists cultivated the grand 
manner and they had a theme that was worthy of their best efforts. 
The Giornale di Roma of the gth of December had a supplement 
describing the ceremonies of a day 


which the history of the Church would mark as among the most memor- 
able, on which the august Mother of the Saviour of the world had re- 
ceived from the Chair of Truth a new triumph.’ 


Even more glowing and more eloquent was the language of the 
Paris Univers in attempting what it seats on as the impossible 
task of describing 


a festival that so many saints had desired, so many ages had called 
for, so many Pontiffs had desired to give to the Church and which the 
Lord in His infinite mercy had willed to reserve to our unhappy times 
as their hope and resource.‘ 


1 Aubert, op. cit., p. 279. 

2 The letters of some of the English and Irish bishops will be found in The Tablet 
* The Tablet, Dec. 23rd, 1854. 

* Ibid. 
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All the accounts agree too on the unparalleled rejoicing that per- 
vaded Rome itself. The whole city was en fete and, particularly 
on the evening of the 8th, presented a magnificent spectacle. 


III 


The joy of those assembled in Rome was shared by the whole 
Catholic world and there were special celebrations in the churches 
to honour the proclamation of the dogma. There was no doubt 
that the definition was in accordance with the wishes of the vast 
majority of the faithful. Of opposition to the dogma from Cath- 
olics there was little or none and the fears earlier entertained on 
that score proved unfounded. Whatever vocal or published criti- 
cism of the definition there was came from Jansenists and Gallicans. 
It made little appeal and was soon forgotten. It was believed 
that the theological faculties in many of the German universities 
had not looked with favour on the proposed definition, but once 
it was proclaimed they kept silence. Though it was well known 
that Doellinger was against it on the ground that nothing con- 
cerning the doctrine had been revealed or transmitted to the Church, 
neither before nor immediately after the definition did he speak 
in public or write against it.1_ On leaving the Church after the 
definition of papal infallibility in 1870, he made no secret of his 
opposition and gave clear expression to his reasons for rejecting 
it. At a congress for the union of the churches held at Bonn in 
1874, he was the chief architect of a resolution condemning the 
new Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as being contrary to the tradition of the first three 
centuries, according to which Christ alone was conceived without 
sin. In opposing an amendment to that resolution, proposed by 
the Anglican Dean of St. Paul’s, to the effect that they wished 
to reject it only as a dogma of faith, leaving it open to accept it 
as a pious belief, he declared that he with other German theologians 


had a double motive for pronouncing resolutely against the new doctrine. 
In the first place, history shows that it owes its introduction into the 
Church to a chain of intrigues and falsifications. Secondly, the dog- 
matic definition of that doctrine by the Pope had indubitably as its 
purpose to prepare for the definition of papal infallibility itself. That 
doctrine has become for us a source and a cause of evil.? 


1Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1210. 


*H. Reusch, Bericht tiber die Unions-Konferenz, p. 38, quoted by Le Bachelet 
art. cit., 1211. 
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From the moment a definition had been announced there were 
signs of hostility from the English Protestant press. It was not 
in the least surprising that very few Protestants in England under- 
stood what the definition meant or what was its purpose. The 
decision in the Gorham case had made it evident that neither 
the authorities nor the people had any fixed or settled opinions 
on the subject of the transmission of original sin and the efficacy 
of baptism. With only the haziest ideas of what the Catholic Church 
meant by original sin they just did not know what she meant 
when she said that our Blessed Lady was exerpt from it. They 
simply raised the cry of a new dogma, as if that settled the matter. 
It was forgotten that the antiquity of this particular doctrine 
could be proved by the service books in their own churches. The 
feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary retained its 
place in the Protestant calendar even after the Reformation had 
seen the abolition of the Assumption, Corpus Christi and other 
feasts.1_ Devotion to the Immaculate Conception of the Mother 
of God was written deep in the traditions of the English people. 
It was a doctrine which some of their best writers had defended. 
In spite of all this it was constantly repeated in the English press 
that it was a new and unheard of doctrine and the impression was 
conveyed that it was an invention of Pius IX or of Cardinal Wise- 
man.* The anti-definition propaganda in England was very 
ably dealt with by the Tablet, and the ignorance and sophistry 
behind the charges brought against the Church vigorously exposed.* 

In a leader on the morning of the gth of December the London 
Times condemned the definition in terms which suggested a con- 
sciousness of infallibility more extensive than any claimed by 
the Roman Pontifis. It regarded the step of proclaiming this 
definition as one of 


the most extreme audacity. To require the nineteenth century to be- 
lieve, and that as a truth necessary to salvation, a fact utterly and 
avowedly unknown to the Apostles, the early Fathers, the Martyrs 
and the whole calendar of Saints, and that upon no better evidence 


1 The Tablet, Dec. 2nd, 1854. 
* Ibid. 


+ E.g., ‘‘ To listen to the drivelling ignorance of puny Sophists, who busy them- 
selves in ministering consolation to the poor Protestants of these countries, one 
would imagine the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was never heard of 
before the 8th of December 1854. Pale envy sitting on their brow and a meagre 
malice eating up their broken hearts they write, as, for example, we may see in the 
Examiner of last week.”” The Tablet, Dec. 23rd, 1854. 
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than the opinion of the Pope and a number of Bishops, is really a stretch 
of presumption of which we could not have believed even the Church 
of Rome to have been capable. 


On the same principles and employing the same methods, it 
continued, there is no reason why the Church of Rome might not 
go on inventing and improvising new facts. There is nothing so 
false that it cannot declare it true or so true that it cannot declare 
ic false. It then becomes clear that the writer knows as little about 
the meaning of the doctrine he is condemning as he does about 
its theological foundation. He can think of conception only as 
the active conception of the parents, and he argues that if the 
Mother of God were not to share in the consequences of Adam’s 
sin it would be necessary that every conception between her and 
the beginning of the world should have been immaculate. Con- 
tinuing in the same pontifical strain, the Times assures its readers 
that it will await with some curiosity the outcome of this bold 
experiment on the credulity of mankind. If the Catholic Church 
can get away with this piece of effrontery, then 


no amount of absurdity however gross, no deception however transparent, 
no fraud or falsehood however glaring, can shake the empire of the Roman 
Catholic Church over the minds of men, or teach them to apply to her 
the same canons of common sense and reason with which they measure 
other subjects. 


There have been many changes in the religious scene during the 
past century, and not least in the language which journals of repute 
permit themselves in the discussion of religious differences. Even 
allowing for the different standards prevailing, the Times leader 
comes as a shock to the modern reader. What strikes him most 
forcibly is the complete want of proportion between the vehemence 
of the condemnation and the reasons alleged against the doctrine. 
If there was a case to be made against the definition, there was 
no objection to making it. But a reasoned case the writer no- 
where attempts. 

English opposition to the definition was not confined to that 
in the secular press. It was shared and voiced by prominent 
churchmen too. One cannot help thinking that even there much 


1 The final sentence must be relegated to the obscurity of a foot-note. ‘“‘ We 
know of but two parallels to such astounding audacity—Mahomet, who impro- 
vised a chapter in the Koran to re-establish the more than questionable character 
of his favourite wife, and Hiram Smith, who had ever a new revelation ready to 
conceal a fraud, to secure a mistress or to punish an enemy.” 
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_of it was due to misunderstanding what the definition meant. 


The doctrine itself, if properly understood, should not have caused 
very much difficulty, at least to those who belonged to the High 
Church party. It is true that Protestant credal writings, though 
they speak of the Mother of God as “the Blessed Virgin,” “ the 
pure, holy, and ever virgin,’ do deny her Immaculate Conception.! 
But, in England, devotion to the Mother of God and to her Immac- 
ulate Conception was part of the heritage bequeathed by the 
centuries that had gone before, and repudiation of the doctrine 
could not have come easily to those who were anxious to preserve 
continuity with the pre-Reformation Church. In spite of that 
there was no welcome for the definition in Anglican circles. Samuel 
Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, denounced the new dogma in a 


_ sermon preached before the University in the Church of St. Mary. 








It was, he declared, the duty of every good Anglican to protest 
against it as a human addition to the deposit of revealed truth 
which was completed with Scripture.2. Pusey saw in the definition 


one more difficulty in the way of the reunion of Christendom, one more 
ground of severance between the Roman and the Greek Church ; an 
insoluble difference between the modern Roman and the ancient Church.* 


Pusey’s difficulties, I think, had to do not so much with the doctrine 
itself as with a definition of it by the Pope. High Church Anglicans 
believed that it was for a general council alone to define infallibly 
questions of faith and morals, and what really annoyed them was 
that the Pope, unprovoked by any special heresy, should have 
imposed a new article of faith on the whole Catholic world. At 
the same time, Pusey and many others like him, rather surpris- 
ingly, shared in the general ignorance and misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the doctrine just defined. The conception of 
our Blessed Lady, apparently, meant for them only her active 
conception by her parents and, even though they had long since 
abandoned the Traducianism of Lutheran. Protestantism, they 
still had difficulty in seeing how it could be immaculate. A study 
of the definition itself should have made it clear that it was the 


1Cf. Algermissen—Grundner, Christian Denominations, St. Louis, 1946, p. 903. 
* Le Bachelet, art. cit., 1212. 
3 Op. cit., p. 121. 


* Pusey’s objections were very fully answered by Fr. Harper, S.J., in Peace 
through the Truth, London, 1866. 
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person of our Blessed Lady that was declared to be immaculate 
from the first moment of her conception and that nothing was 
said or implied as to the sinlessness or otherwise of the generative 
act of her parents. In his reply to Pusey, Newman states quite 
plainly that people have difficulty about the doctrine simply because 
they do not know what it means. 


It is indeed to me a most strange phenomenon that so many learned 
and devout men stumble at this doctrine ; and I can only account for 
it by supposing that in matter of fact they do not know what we mean 
by the Immaculate Conception ; and your volume (may I say it ?) bears 
out my suspicion.} 


He finds consolation in the thought that Pusey and those who 
share his views may be in the position of some saints of former 
times who would never have hesitated about the doctrine as they 
did if the meaning ot the word conception had been properly 
explained to them. For Newman himself the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was a simple deduction from the doctrine of the Fathers that 
Mary is the second Eve. He can see no reason why Anglicans 
who hold the doctrine of the supernatural endowment of our first 
parents taught by their own theologians, should have difficulties 
about the Catholic doctrine regarding the Blessed Virgin. He 
thinks that in actual fact a false notion of original sin is at the 
root of their difficulties, and that if they once grasped what the 
Catholic Church means by original sin they would have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that the Blessed Virgin was exempt from it.? 


IV 


The attitude of the Eastern Church towards the definition of 
1854 was, to some extent at least, determined by the spirit of 
contradiction and hostility to papal claims. There is reason to 
think that in many cases the definition was opposed less because 
the doctrine was thought to be false and contrary to tradition 
than because it had been proclaimed by the Pope. It was an 
infallible definition by the Pope rather than the doctrine defined 
that aroused their wrath. In any case the charge of novelty 


1 Letter addressed to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in Difficulties of Anglicans, 
London, 1891, vol. ii, p. 46. 


2 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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made against it was for them particularly hard to justify. The 
doctrine of Our Lady’s perpetual sanctity was remarkably strong 
in the tradition of the Eastern Church, and by the sixteenth century 
it had, to use the words of Pére Jugie, definitely acquired there 
droit de cité4 Reformation influence brought about no great 
change. While there were departures from the general tradition 
by individual theologians? there were still many whose teaching 
on Our Blessed Lady could be understood to include her Immac- 
ulate Conception. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Immaculate Conception was at the very least, a free doctrine 
in the Eastern Church, and had never been repudiated by official 
teaching. That the definition of Pius IX should have had the 
effect of strengthening* the case against it suggests very strongly 
that the Eastern attitude was not determined exclusively by 
reasons of theology. 

From the strictly doctrinal point of view the opposition of Eastern 
theologians in the nineteenth century to the Immaculate Con- 
ception was largely due to their views on the nature of original 
sin. While there were exceptions, it still remained true that 
on the whole Eastern theology had not kept in step with develop- 
ments in the west on the theology of criginal sin. Entertaining 
views which had been current in the days of the early Scholastics, 
they could not help seeing a necessary and physical connection 
between a conception that took place in the ordinary natural 
way and the stain of original sin. They were really unable to 
see how Our Lady’s conception could be immaculate if she was 
conceived in the usual way. To their way of thinking an immac- 
ulate conception had to be a virginal conception. Pére Jugie 
is satisfied that there was a fairly widespread belief, not confined 


1L’Immaculée Conception dans L’ Ecriture Sainte et dans la Tradition Orientale, 
Rome, 1952. p. 311. 


2 Jugie thinks that it would be a mistake to assign the influence of Protestant 
theology as the sole cause. He cites the case of Cyril Lukaris who despite his 
attachment to the doctrines of the Reformation defended the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Genuine ignorance of their own Eastern tradition and the dissensions 
of western — may, he — help to explain the break with tradition ; 
op. cit., p. 


* According to a Greek orthodox catechism issued in 1928, that Church now calls 
the Virgin Mary Immaculate because by the descent of the Holy Ghost after the 
visit of th the angel she was cleansed from every sin ; cf. Algermissen-Grundner, op. 
cit., p. 631. 


“Tl va sans dire que les Slavophiles, dans leur hostilite contre tout ce qui 
etait occidental et Catholique, ne pouvaient que rejeter la definition romaine ;” 
Jugie, op. cit., p. 447. 
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to the simple faithful but shared by theologians and even bishops, 
that an immaculate conception was synonymous with a virginal 
conception. In other words, they imagined that the Catholic 
doctrine meant that the Blessed Virgin was not conceived in the 
ordinary way of human generation but, like her Divine Son, through 
the miraculous activity of the Holy Spirit. Ceux-la se battent 
contre un fantéme qu’ils se sont eux-mémes forgé.* 


V 


The history of Anglican and Greek opposition to the dogma of 
1854 is largely one of ignorance and misunderstanding. In a rather 
surprising way, there was a fairly general failure to understand 
what the definition meant. For both Anglicans and Greeks the 
situation was somewhat obscured by a false notion of original sin. 
Most of their difficulties could have been removed by a study of 
the words of the definition and of the Catholic teaching on original 
sin. The traditional teaching on the perpetual sanctity of the 
Mother of God, which was part of the heritage that each of them 
had received from the days when the Church was one and un- 
divided, should have made them favourably disposed to the doc- 
trine, if they had properly understood it. Both of them, however, 
saw in the definition and resented what they regarded as an 
unwarranted assumption of supreme and infallible authority 
by the Holy Father. 

There is nothing gives the lie more effectively to the charge 
that the human mind is necessarily enslaved by an_ infallible 
teaching authority than an examination of the history of the solemn 
definitions issued by the Church. In the intense intellectual 
effort which always precedes a definition, and the impetus to further 
study that invariably follows, we have the clearest proof that 
acceptance of an infallible teaching authority does not by any 
means lead to intellectual stagnation. Far from putting a closure 
on further investigation of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception, 
the definition of 1854 only stimulated theologians to examine 
the question more fully, and there is little doubt that we of to-day 
have a clearer grasp of the theological foundations of the doctrine 
than did the theologians of the early and middle nineteenth century. 
During the century that has elapsed since the definition, investi- 


1 Op. cit., p. 315. 
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gation of the manner in which the doctrine was contained in the 
Fontes has continued almost without interruption, and these 
researches, carried out with all the rigour of modern scientific 
methods, have served to bring out in a clearer light the strength 
of the tradition in favour of Our Blessed Lady’s freedom from 
all stain of sin. But the studies provoked by the definition were 
not confined to the Immaculate Conception itself. The whole 
subject of the development of dogma and the principles under- 
lying it came in for fresh consideration, as did the meaning of 
Tradition, the function of the Magisterium and its relation to the 
Fontes. Further clarification of ideas concerning the nature of 
original sin suggested an inquiry into the possible bearing of Our 
Lady’s exemption from it on some of her other privileges, and 
led to new developments and fresh discoveries in Mariology. In 
the years that preceded the solemn definition of the Assumption, 
theologians were increasingly taking the line that, in spite of the 
apparent silence of Scripture and early tradition, the Assumption 
was a revealed truth implicit in the Immaculate Conception, that 
if Our Lady was exempt from original sin she was likewise exempt 
from the death and bodily dissolution that were its consequence.? 
As the present Holy Father so well expresses it in the recent 
Encyclical Letter Fulgens Corona.* 


For the two dogmas are intimately connected in close bond and now 
that the Assumption of the Virgin Mary into heaven has been promulgated 
and shown in its true light—that is as the crowning and complement 
of the prior privilege bestowed upon Her—there emerged more fully 
and more clearly the wonderful wisdom and harmony of the Divine 
plan by which God wishes the Most Blessed Virgin Mary to be free from 
all stain of original sin. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


1Cf. E. Longpré, Assumption et Immaculée Conception, in L’Assumption de 
la T. S. Vierge, Paris, 1950, pp. 241-282; Martin Jugie, La Mort et L’ Assumption 
de la Sainte Vierge, Rome, 1944, pp. 525 ff., 623 ff. . 


* AAS. XXXXV (1953), 12. The text of Fulgens Corona will be found in the 
present issue of Irish Theological Quarterly. 








IS LEUCOTOMY LAWFUL ?’ 


I have been asked to deal with the question: Is the Church 
opposed to the operation of leucotomy or can leucotomy some- 
times be lawful ? 

Before addressing ourselves to this question it is necessary first 
of all to observe that leucotomy (or lobotomy, as it is called in 
America,) must not be regarded as, by itself, a complete and all- 
sufficient cure for mental disorders, as surgical treatment often 
is for bodily ailments. Considered in isolation, leucotomy is but 
one stage or factor, even if a vital one, in the psychiatric treat- 
ment of the mental patient on whom it is performed. This impor- 
tant point is assumed by all reputable medical writers on this 
subject and is explicitly emphasized by many of them, although 
it is a point that is too often lost sight of in discussing the morality 
of the operation. In view of this general consideration then, 
it is clear that in order that leucotomy be lawful, the general treat- 
ment of which it is a part must itself be lawful. That in tum 
demands, from the moral point of view, that a number of conditions 
be fulfilled. It demands in particular that the psychiatrist should 
integrate his treatment into the ethical background of his patient ; 
that he should respect the true religious beliefs and correct moral 
standards of the patient ; and especially that he should not re- 
commend any immoral practice, even when at first sight it might 
seem to promise the solution of the particular problem with which 
the patient is troubled. 

Assuming however that leucotomy is not per accidens unlawful, 
inasmuch as the general treatment of which it forms one stage 
is not unlawful, the question then arises whether leucotomy in 
itself is lawful. This question, I think, is best considered in two 
stages. First, is leucotomy perhaps always, of its nature, and 
inevitably wrong, or what moralists call intrinsically wrong ? 
That suggestion deserves to be considered separately and ex- 
plicitly, because many people who are not well informed concern- 
ing leucotomy, and even some who are, have the impression that 
the operation is so damaging or dangerous that it can never be 
justified or allowed. If that view is correct, then any further 


1 The principal part of a lecture given at the first meeting of the newly formed 
Dublin City branch of the Guild of Saint Luke, Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
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discussion is closed. But if the answer should be that leucotomy 
is not necessarily unlawful, that at least it can be lawful, then 
the second stage of our investigation must be undertaken : when 
is it lawful and on what conditions ? 


' THE MEANING AND EFFECTS OF LEUCOTOMY 


Before attempting to answer these questions, it is necessary to 
state briefly what we mean by leucotomy and, somewhat less 
briefly, what are its good and bad effects, because it is on a con- 
sideration of its nature and effects that our judgment of its morality 
must be based. It is not necessary, however, to review here at 
any length the psychological and psychosurgical facts and findings, 
since these are already sufficiently known to the present company. 

(a) Its Meaning. For our present purpose it is sufficient to say 
that, whatever form it may take, leucotomy consists essentially 
in a surgical operation whereby a cutting or lesion is made in the 
white matter or conducting fibres of the brain—or perhaps a por- 
tion of the white matter is removed, as in lobectomy or topectomy 
—with some effect upon the psychic personality and its normal 
functioning. Its immediate effect is to break the link between 
thought and emotions, and thereby reduce the emotional tension 
and eliminate or relieve mental symptoms associated with certain 
types of mental disorder, and thus ultimately restore the patient 
to normal or nearer normal mental health. The operation obviously 
represents one of the most remarkable and revolutionary dis- 
coveries made by medical science in recent centuries. Inasmuch 
as it is concerned with the brain, which is the seat or source of 
the soul’s activities of intellect and will, it would almost seem 
to touch the human soul itself. 

(b) Its Effects. As regards the effects of the operation, the 
good effect may be described briefly by saying that it is the res- 
toration, or preservation, or improvement of mental health that 
is secured by reducing the emotional tension, as we have just 
explained. This notable benefit may be conferred upon patients 
of various stages or degrees of mental disorder, ranging from the 
extreme case of hopeless psychosis or complete and permanent 
insanity, through schizophrenia, obsessional neuroses, and de- 
pressive psychoses. The bad effects of the operation require to 
be considered at greater length, because it is in reference to them 
especially that we must judge whether or not the operation may 
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be justified. It should be observed that some of these bad effects 
are essential and inevitable, while others are only possible or pro- 
bable incidental consequences of the damage which is necessarily 
done. There are three chief effects to which attention should be 
called here. 

(i) The first essential, inevitable bad effect of leucotomy is the 
damage that is done to the connecting fibres or brain matter by 
the lesion or wound, or by the actual removal of some white matter 
in the case of lobectomy or topectomy. This damage is irrepar- 
able but, apart from that fact, physically considered it does not 
appear that it is serious per se or in itself, if the operation has been 
skilfully carried out. It may, however, involve serious physical 
consequences that were not intended, in particular, haemorrhage, 
the possibility of one or more isolated epileptiform fits, and even 
death. The overall danger of death is slight and rather neg- 
ligible, it- would seem, perhaps two per cent. or three per cent. 
at most nowadays, but such danger may be strongly indicated 
in a particular case, especially in those who are old. The danger 
of some epileptiform fits occurring, on the other hand, may be 
as high as ten to twelve per cent. according to some writers. 

(ui) A second and necessary bad effect of the operation is that 
there is some minimum loss of emotional power and drive, and 
also of conative and creative activity, with possible or probable 
deterioration of the highest powers of the intellect. 

(iii) The third bad effect is that there is a danger or even a 
high probability of certain changes for the worse occurring in 
the personality or behaviour of the patient. By personality here, 
it is important to notice, is meant the psychological or psychic 
personality, and not what theologians call the ontological per- 
sonality resulting from the union of body and soul, with the soul’s 
twin faculties of intellect and will. When medical writers speak of 
“ personality changes ”’ in this context they mean that the patient’s 
“character ’”’ or “ personality,” as these expressions are used in 
popular language, is affected, so that he ceases to be as attractive, 
perhaps, or as enterprising, or as successful a person as he was 
before the operation, or at least before his mental illness. That such 
personality changes are possible is clear from the fact that changes of 
this kind are known to follow upon injury or disease of the brain. 
But what these changes may be in any given case, or how extensive, 
it is not easy to predict with any certainty. In general, however, 
they may take the form of some of the following : a little less fore- 
sight and concern for the future ; a tendency to live in the present 
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only rather than in the past or future as well ; less initiative or 
enterprise ; less drive or ambition or industry, and especially less 
perseverance or concentration ; a tendency to be less self-critical, 
less tactful, more forthright and perhaps even a little crude. 

As regards all these possible or probable changes in personality 
or behaviour, there are a few points which it is important to stress. 

The first is that it is very often true to say that these various 
changes, which are observed to follow upon the operation, are 
not so much a new state of mind or psychic personality that is 
attributable to the operation, as an expression or reassertion of 
a pre-operative or even pre-morbid mentality or personality. There 
are undoubtedly some psychological factors in the pre-operative 
mental state of the patient which are of great importance to the 
quality of the post-operative result. Moreover, it is sometimes 
difficult, if not impossible, to say for certain whether behaviour- 
istic abnormality after the operation is due to the surgical inter- 
ference with the tissue of the brain, or to disease in the brain as 
a whole. Some research workers in this field will even suggest 
that the operation does not evoke any changes of character or 
personality which were not already latent or potential in the pre- 
operative state. 

The second point which it is important to bear in mind as regards 
personality changes, and especially in reference to our present 
investigation, is to what extent the operation may result in moral 
deterioration or a worsening of moral standards. This is naturally 
a very relevant factor and consideration in trying to assess the 
morality of leucotomy. 

It seems to us that in so far as the operation may liberate certain 
latent inhibitions of the patient, there is a corresponding risk 
that it may result indirectly in some degree of moral deterior- 
ation. Moreover, of course, to whatever extent it produces a 
disregard for convention or human respect, to that extent it will 
adversely affect any code of morals which is based on convention 
merely. That, however, need not worry us unduly, since a code 
that is based merely on convention is not really a code of morals 
at all. What is true, however, is that, with a lessening of emotional 
power, the incentive to good living, or the sanction for it, which 
the emotions supply, will be lessened. But then I suppose the 
incentive to bad living which they also supply will be lessened 
likewise. Apart from these indirect or incidental effects, it is not 
at all clear that the patient’s moral standards or religious sense 
are worsened by the operation of leucotomy. Instances can 
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be quoted to suggest that they are, and other instances to suggest 
that, if anything, they are improved. We think that the findings 
in this direction to date might be fairly represented by saying 
that there is no evidence of any essential moral deterioration. 
In saying this, however, we should add that on this matter the 
findings of medical writers are not as plentiful as we would wish, 
for the reason that these writers do not pay nearly as much atten- 
tion to this aspect of personality changes as they do to many others. 


THE MORALITY OF THE OPERATION 


So much then for the nature of leucotomy and for its good and 
bad effects. To come now to our original question, and to the 
first stage of it first. 

(i) Is 1t imtrinsically wrong? Is the operation of leucotomy 
perhaps never justified ? This question requires to be dealt with 
explicitly, as we have said, because in the popular mind the opera- 
tion is looked upon at least with suspicion, especially by those 
who know little or nothing about it beyond the fact that it is 
possible to perform it. Indeed it is not only in the popular mind 
that the morality of leucotomy is suspect : some medical writers, 
particularly in the early years, suggested that surgical interference 
with the brain in mental disorders is never lawful. Moreover, 
on the face of it, there are certain considerations which would 
seem to suggest that the operation might in fact never be justifiable. 
On closer examination, however, the reasons for such an opinion 
do not appear to be conclusive. 

For one thing, it is difficult to see why interference with the 
brain should be regarded as lawful and permitted in the case of 
tumour, for instance, in order to save life or health or to save merely 
the sense of sight, and should not be permitted in the case of leuco- 
tomy in order to save human reason, which is a higher good than any 
or all of the senses. And it cannot be established that the in- 
tegrity of the nervous system must be maintained at all costs 
especially when there is question of patients in whom that system 
is no longer functioning normally. Finally, the chief reason on 
account of which a brain-damaging operation like leucotomy 
might have to be considered intrinsically unlawful does not appear 
to be verified—I mean the suggestion that the operation might 
be considered as dehumanizing the patient or as reducing him to 
a merely animal or vegetable form of existence. The operation 
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obviously cannot destroy the soul and it does not destroy the 
faculties of intellect and will, nor prevent them from functioning, 
although it may indeed impair their functioning to some extent. 
And the loss or reduction of emotional power, which may be con- 
sidered as a primary and necessary effect of the damage done by 
leucotomy, does not interfere with any essential element of what 
moralists call a human act, and therefore does not deprive the 
patient of his capacity for merit or sin. The emotions do help 
a man to live a good life—or a bad one—but they are not necessary 
for placing a “ human act,” which is the outcome of intellect and 


An interesting question would be to speculate how far is the 
leucotomized person incapable of committing a mortal sin, that 
is, how far is he incapable of that “full knowledge” and “ full 
consent” which are required for a mortal sin. To discuss that 
question would take us too far afield from our main subject. But, 
to reply very briefly, it seems to us that if in fact such a person 
is not capable of committing a mortal sin, it is ordinarily because 
already before the operation he was incapable of committing it, 
in that already the mental disorder which the operation set out 
to remedy had left him without the necessary degree of knowledge 
or consent. 

It may be concluded then that hitherto at all events, or in so 
far as the findings of medical science on this matter go, it is not 
proved that leucotomy is necessarily or intrinsically unlawful. 
We may take it therefore that it can be justified and proceed to 
the second stage of the investigation which is to ask when and 
on what conditions it may be lawful. 

(ii) When is it lawful? The answer to this question must be 
sought by applying the moral principles that are relevant in the 
case, that is, in the last analysis, the principles that govern acts 
with two effects, as they are applied in particular to surgical opera- 
tions and to cutting or excising operations especially, with which 
leucotomy must be classified. In virtue of these principles any 
surgical operation that involves cutting or excising a part of the 
body, or suppressing an activity or function, is lawful if it is 
necessary to save the life or the health of the person, provided 
however that there is sufficient reason for permitting the loss that 
is suffered and the danger that is incurred. And this sufficient 
reason must be in proportion to the importance of the part of 
the body that is cut or excised, or the activity or function that 
is suppressed, and in proportion also to the danger that is incurred. 
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When we apply this general principle to the question of leuco- 
tomy, we arrive at the conclusion that leucotomy is lawful but 
only if quite a number of conditions are fulfilled. These con- 
ditions must take account especially of the fact that in leucotomy 
(or lobectomy or topectomy) the part that is cut (or excised), 
and the activity or function that is interfered with or suppressed, 
are of the highest importance, since they have to do with the brain 
matter and the brain itself. For, as we have already explained, 
physically or anatomically considered this operation consists in in- 
terfering with the brain matter of the patient by making an incision 
in it, or by removing portion of it in the case of lobectomy or topec- 
tomy. But leucotomy is essentially more than this: it is an inter- 
ference, for better or worse, with the brain itself so as to involve 
some suppression of its activity or normal functioning and some 
alteration of the person’s psychic personality. This form of inter- 
ference is of an altogether higher order and has much more serious 
consequences than the mere lesion of the physical organism. 

The merely physical cutting can be comparatively insignificant, 
at least in the case of simple leucotomy ; but the certain and irre- 
parable loss of emotive or creative activity to some extent, and 
the possible, probable or certain danger of personality changes 
for the worse can have very serious consequences. There is more- 
over, of course, the danger of death which this operation may 
entail in common with other operations, and to a greater extent 
than some because of the vital nature of the organ which is being 
operated upon. It will be seen then that the over all bad effect 
of leucotomy can be a very serious one. On the other hand, of 
course, the good effect which is hoped for from the operation is 
correspondingly important and desirable, that is, the restoration, 
improvement, or at least preservation of the mind or mental health 
of the patient. 

These special considerations make the application of the general 
moral principle more difficult and onerous in the case of leucotomy 
than it tends to be in reference to other more commonplace and 
routine operations. For one thing there is special difficulty in 
assessing the over all effect of the operation on the mental health 
and personality of the patient because, speaking in general, in 

1Cf. McCarthy, J., “‘ The Morality of Prefrontal Leucotomy,” The Irish Eccles. 
Record, May 1949, pp. 433-8; Kelly, G., S.J., Medico-Moral Problems, St. Louis, 
1949-51, Part I, pp. 40-3 ; II, pp. 42-5 ; III,pp. 29-32 ; Diamond, J.,S.J. “‘ PreFrontal 
Leucotomy,” The Clergy’ Review, Oct. 1951, pp. 231 40 ; Good, \F. L., and Kelly 


O.F., Marriage, Morals and Medical Ethics, Dublin, 1952, pp. 168- 70; Kenny, 
J. P,, O.P., Principles of Medical Ethics, Cork, 1953, pp. 111-3. 
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the present experimental state of psychosurgical research it is 
often difficult to predict with any fair certainty whether the over 
all change effected in the mental condition of the patient will be 
for the better or for the worse and, if for the better, whether it 
will be so much for the better as to justify the operation. In 
the case of leucotomy, then, a nicer balance and objective clinical 
judgment is required than in most other operations to weigh the 
good and the bad effects of the operation, and thus decide whether 
the good outweighs the bad to such an extent as to provide a 
sufficient reason for performing the operation. Moreover, by 
reason of the very serious bad effects which the operation can 
have, it makes all the difference to the final result, and therefore 
to the decision concerning the lawfulness of the operation in the 
concrete case, whether or not it is performed by a skilled surgeon 
with special competence and experience in the department of 
the brain. It makes quite a difference, too, what form of operation 
or technique of several possible ones the surgeon may choose to 
adopt. 


THE MORAL PRINCIPLE 


These and other considerations must be taken into account 
in seeking to ensure that the bad effects of the operation will be 
reduced to a minimum and the chances of the good effect corres- 
pondingly increased, with a view to ensuring ultimately that the 
good effect will outweigh the bad effects to such an extent as to 
justify the operation. When these various considerations and 
others also bearing on the morality of leucotomy have been taken 
into account, we think that the complete or composite principle 
on the matter may be enunciated as follows :— 


Leucotomy is lawful, if it is employed as a remedy for serious 
mental illness, with the consent of the patient, by a skilled sur- 
geon, using the least dangerous technique of those that are effective, 
provided it is done as a last resort, with reasonable hope of success, 
and for a proportionate cause, and always provided also that 
sufficient post-operative treatment is given. 


What strikes us immediately about this principle is that it is 
hedged around with quite a number of conditions and qualifica- 
tions, no fewer than eight in fact. That, however, is at once an 
acknowledgement of the delicate nature of the moral problem 
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as well as of the tentative and experimental state of psychosurgical 
knowledge on the matter. For this is a new problem in medical 
deontology as it is a new technique in surgery. It should be 
emphasized here that if later on the conclusions of medical and 
surgical science on leucotomy become less tentative, if it becomes 
possible to predict with greater exactness and certainty the effects 
of the operation, if less damaging or more effective techniques 
are discovered,! and especially if it becomes possible to measure 
the exact effect that a particular technique will have on a par- 
ticular kind or degree of mental disorder—then we think that 
the various conditions attached to our present principle may be 
modified, and especially those which at the moment require that 
the operation be adopted only as a last resort and only as a remedy 
for serious mental illness. 

It is necessary now to explain these various conditions and, 
in doing so, we hope to provide incidentally the answer to a number 
of questions which arise in practice, including some which have 
been put to us from time to time concerning leucotomy and its 
lawfulness. 


THE CONDITIONS EXPLAINED 


In saying that leucotomy is lawful, we mean that it is lawful 
for the psychiatrist to recommend it, or for the surgeon to perform 
it, or for the patient to submit to it, provided the various con- 
ditions we are now about to explain are fulfilled. Ordinarily 
the patient, or those responsible for him in law, may lawfully 
agree to the operation when it is recommended by a competent 
psychiatrist and is to be performed by a competent surgeon. 

1) As a remedy for serious mental iliness. This condition is 
meant to restrict the lawful use of leucotomy to serious mental 
disorders, or any form of chronic mental illness that is persistently 
disabling, such as, in certain cases, chronic schizophrenia, depressive 
psychoses or obsessional neuroses. This restriction is really im- 
plicit in some of the other conditions, as will appear from the ex- 
planation of them given below, particularly the conditions requir- 
ing that the operation be done only as a last resort and for a pro- 
portionate cause. If later on with the development of psycho- 
surgical knowledge and practice these conditions should be modified, 


1 Since this paper was written good progress has been made with certain modified 
forms of the operation of leucotomy which involve less extensive brain damage 
and less likelihood of personality changes for the worse. 
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as we have already suggested, then this restriction may be 
liable to modification also, so as to permit the use of leucotomy 
in less serious forms of mental disorder, in which approved psycho- 
surgical practice would at present regard it as unjustified. 

2) With the consent of the patient. This condition means that 
the patient must give his consent, if he is capable of giving it. 
Very often he will not be capable of giving it, because of the mental 
disorder which it is sought to remedy by the operation. In that 
case, the consent of those who are responsible for him in law will 
be required—his parents or guardians or next of kin. Moreover, 
the patient’s wife or husband or other interested parties should 
at least be informed, even when their consent is not required by 
law. If the civil law of a country should require the consent of 
a board or jury, that consent also should be obtained. 

This condition required for the liceity of leucotomy is not peculiar 
to that operation. It is required in many other cases also under 
pain ofcivil penalties and the surgeon who disregards it is liable 
to an action for assault. In reference to leucotomy, this con- 
dition serves to emphasize that the operation must not be made 
compulsory nor performed on helpless patients merely as an ex- 
periment by a surgeon anxious to try out personal theories or 
hoping to achieve some measure of fame by leaving his name on 
a particular technique if he should happen to strike success. It 
serves to emphasize also that leucotomy may not be performed 
merely for economic or social reasons, to remove or reduce the 
necessity of attending to unmanageable patients in mental hospitals 
or institutions. 

3) By a skilled surgeon. This is an important condition for 
the lawfulness of the operation as well as for its surgical success. 
The necessity of this condition is fairly apparent from the delicate 
nature of the operation and from the uncertainty and inherent 
risk attaching to it. It is difficult and yet necessary to gauge 
the best technique or form of operation to adopt, to measure to 
a nicety the brain damage to be done, to determine the exact 
position of the lesion to be made, and to decide upon its extent 
and its direction as well as the precise point from which it should 
be measured. This condition is seen to be all the more important 
when we reflect upon the serious consequences that are certain 
or likely to result, if in fact there is any miscalculation and un- 
necessary damage is done to the brain. 

4) Using the least dangerous technique. This condition requir es 
that,in each particular case, the least dangerous technique or form 
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of operation should be chosen of those which are likely to prove 
effective, whatever that is judged to be in the particular case, 
It may be prefrontal leucotomy, unilateral or bilateral or trans- 
orbital ; or it may be thalamotomy perhaps, or perhaps even lobec- 
tomy or topectomy. It depends upon the special features of 
the case and, in deciding upon the particular technique, account 
must be taken of the relative danger as well as of the relative merits 
of the various kinds, with special reference to the “blind” or 
“open” nature of the operation that is being considered. It 
will be the responsibility, of course, of the psychiatrist and surgeon 
to decide what form of the operation is likely to be at once the 
most effective and the safest for the particular patient. This 
decision is not always an easy one at present, in view of the various 
and sometimes conflicting claims that are made for different forms 
by different workers in this field. Some recently favour trans- 
orbital leucotomy or even topectomy where others still prefer 
the older technique of Freeman and Watts. Some claim that 
the open operation is much safer and not less effective than the 
blind, while this claim is rejected by others, at least for certain 
types or stages of mental disorder. 


The remaining four conditions attaching to our principle have 
to do especially with the prospects of the success of the operation, 
as measured against the past history and treatment of the case 
and in reference to continued treatment after the operation is 
performed. 


5) As a last resort or extreme measure. This condition is required 
especially in view of the irreversibility of the operation and the 
danger which it entails of very serious and undesirable consequences. 
The condition itself means that leucotomy may be recommended 
by a psychiatrist or performed by a neuro-surgeon, only if all 
other less drastic means have already failed, or must certainly 
fail, to restore or improve or preserve the mental health of the 
patient. Under less drastic means here we include, in particular, 
psycho-therapy and electric convulsive therapy, as well as other 
more ordinary forms of treatment. 

There are two possibilities here. Either all these less drastic 
means have already been tried and have actually failed or else, 
although they have not been tried, it is certain that they cannot 
succeed. The first will be regarded as verified only if these other 
treatments have been given a fair trial, sufficiently long and 
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thorough to convince the specialist that they cannot succeed. 
The second assumes that from the beginning the specialist is morally 
certain from the nature of the case that these treatments cannot 
succeed and that leucotomy has a reasonable prospect of success. 
In other words, leucotomy may lawfully be resorted to as the 
first treatment of a mental patient only if it is clear that no other 
treatment can have success. This means that it can be recom- 
mended with confidence as a first treatment only in very few forms 
of mental disorder because, as far as the findings of medical science 
in this matter go up to the present, there are very few forms of 
mental illness of which it can be asserted with assurance that 
leucotomy will succeed and that no other treatment can. Such 
a case might be that of a hopeless psychotic who has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by being leucotomized. 

In all cases, however, whether as a final or as a first treatmen 
leucotomy may be employed only after a careful diagnosis that 
is based on a sufficiently long observation of the case. It may 
never, therefore, be decided upon lightly nor recommended auto- 
matically, as some mutilating operations may be as a remedy 
for bodily ailments. In this matter the specialist must resist 
the temptation, that tends to arise in connexion with all new 
things, to regard leucotomy in one form or another as a deus ex 
machina or a panacea for all mental disorders, of whatever type 
or degree. At the same time, a decision need not be delayed so 
long that the operation would no longer hold out any reasonable 
hope of curing or improving the patient. 

When leucotomy is considered as a preventive measure, or as 
a means of preserving the present state of the mental health of 
the patient, the specialist must be extremely slow to decide upon 
it. He would be justified in advising or adopting it only if the 
symptoms and pattern of the illness enable him to predict with 
certainty the future course and extent of the disorder and, pre- 
dicting them, to judge that leucotomy is necessary and justified 
as a preventive measure. In making up his mind, moreover, 
he must beware of anticipating a worse development in the case 
than may actually come to pass in the normal course of events 
if leucotomy is not resorted to. 

6) With reasonable hope of success. The operation must have 
such a prospect of success as might be described as good or reason- 
able. The prospect of success will vary with various factors or 
considerations and especially with the particular form of disorder, 
its type and its degree. Here again it will naturally be for the 
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expert to say whether there is a fair hope of success in the par- 
ticular case that is being treated. The findings in many series 
of cases which have been analysed and reported suggest that there 
is a good prospect of success in at least certain cases of schizo- 
phrenia, depressive psychoses and obsessional neuroses. Indeed, 
the statistics compiled would seem to have become increasingly 
favourable since Freeman and Watts announced their much quoted 
estimate that, in round figures, one-third of leucotomized patients 
recover, one-third improve, and only one-third fail to improve. 
This estimate, which was subsequently confirmed by the 1947 
English Board of Control Report on Pre-Frontal Leucotomy in 
a Thousand Cases, seems to be a conservative one when compared 
with the later findings of some individual or collective workers 
in this field. Taking an over all view of the results obtained up 
to the present, it would seem that on principle the operation of 
leucotomy must be regarded as having at least reasonable prospects 
of success in those cases for which it is generally recommended 
by approved psychiatrists and neuro-surgeons. 

7) For a proportionate cause. Presupposing the conditions 
already explained, this condition means that, when the good effects 
and the bad effects of the operation are weighed, the balance will 
show in favour of the operation. The damage and the risk which 
the operation entails will be justified by the benefit it confers 
upon the patient, in as much as he will be at least better off after 
the operation than he was before it, if in fact he will not be altogether 
cured. 

The necessary just cause is certainly verified if the operation 
will succeed in restoring the mental health of the patient com- 
pletely, or in definitely preserving it, or even in merely improving 
it considerably. It is verified, therefore, in particular, in the case 
of a hopeless psychotic or one who is completely and permanently 
insane, because ex Aypothesi such a patient has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by being leucotomized. As regards other 
lesser degrees or conditions of serious mental disorder for which 
leucotomy may be employed, such as schizophrenia in certain 
forms or affective disorders of various types, in all of these it is 
difficult to particularize. But in regard to them, as far as this 
condition by itself is concerned, the general guiding rule may 
be laid down that : (i) at one extreme, leucotomy is obviously law- 
ful if the minimum improvement that is certain to result from it 
will outweigh the maximum possible damage or loss to the patient ; 
and (ii) at the other extreme, it is obviously unlawful if the mini- 
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mum damage or loss to the patient that is certain to result from 
it will outweigh the maximum possible improvement. In between 
these two extremes, it is a matter of estimating probabilities— 
of trying to measure the probable improvement on the one side 
and the probable damage or loss on the other side, and then estimat- 
ing to which side the balance inclines. 

As regards the damage or loss, it should be measured not only 
in itself but also in reference to the particular patient who sufiers 
it. It must be remembered that a loss which would be negligible 
in the generality of patients might prove to be very serious and 
undue in a particular case. So, the loss of creative ability which . 
is likely to result from the operation would normally count for 
little ; but it might be really serious and prohibitive for one who 
is an intellectual worker or who lives by his creative genius, such 
as a painter or writer or poet. It should be remembered too that 
an absolute cure is not required to justify this operation ; it will 
suffice if the operation produces a relatively good result. On 
that consideration it would be lawful to do a leucotomy if the 
operation would convert a destructive, chronic catatonic into a 
useful or more tolerable member of the chronic hospital population, 
even though he would still be hallucinated or deluded. 

8) Sufficient post-operative treatment. After the operation of 
leucotomy has been performed, appropriate treatment must be 
continued for a sufficiently long time, by way of occupational 
therapy perhaps or planned social activities or in some other form. 
This is a very important condition. It is stressed or taken for 
granted by competent medical writers on this subject and it should 
be emphasized in any discussion on the morality of the operation. 
This condition is dictated by the consideration that, as long ex- 
perience of many cases has proved, full recovery after leucotomy 
may take a long time, very often as long as two or three years or 
more according to many experts on the subject. It is clear then 
that post-operative care and treatment are of vital importance, 
with a view to readjusting and reorganizing the patient’s personality, 
remoulding his conduct and behaviour, and rechannelling his 
intellectual and especially his emotional activity. During this 
period of post-operative care it is particularly important also to 
provide the patient with a form of work or occupation which will 
be likely to stimulate his aptitude and help him towards his ul. 
timate recovery. 

This condition is really the corollary of the preliminary con- 
sideration which we stressed at the outset—that leucotomy is but one 
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stage or step in the complete psychiatric treatment of the patient, 
so that it would be a serious mistake to regard it as, by itself, a 
complete or sufficient cure for the disorder which it seeks to remedy. 
So important, in fact, is this final condition that to do a leucotomy 
without the necessary psychiatric post-operative treatment may 
very easily prove to be seriously wrong in a particular case, when 
with the required after-treatment it would be lawful and desirable. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSION 


Such then are the various conditions attaching to the principle 
which we enunciated concerning the lawfulness of leucotomy. 
The explanation of these conditions which we have given suggests 
this final warning, by way of summing up : a competent psychiatrist 
or surgeon should not recommend or perform the operation of 
leucotomy, or any form of it, unless the history of the case, as based 
upon long and careful observation of the patient, indicates that it 
has a good prospect of success, where psychotherapy and other 
less drastic remedies have failed or clearly cannot succeed, and that 
it has a prospect of such success as will justify the damage and risk 
which the operation entails. Moreover, he should not undertake 
to recommend or perform it unless it will be followed by a sufficiently 
long course of careful post-operative treatment, directed towards 
readjusting the psychic personality of the patient and remoulding 
his character and behaviour. 

It only remains to add, in conclusion, that the application of 
the moral principle with its many conditions and qualifications 
calls naturally for a good deal of knowledge, experience, and skill 
on the part of the psychiatrist or surgeon. It calls also and especi- 
ally for a sound and well-balanced judgment that will enable him 
to decide if the various conditions are fulfilled, a seasoning of pru- 
dence, and a fair measure of caution, because caution is still the 
watchword of psychosurgery itself in its present experimental 
and tentative state. Granted these qualities, however, the ap- 
plication of the moral principle should not unduly tax the capacity 
of a competent and conscientious psychiatrist or surgeon.* 


FRANCIS CREMIN 
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JOHN CALLAGHAN 

AND THE CONTROVERSIES AMONG 
THE IRISH IN PARIS, 1648-54 
THE END OF THE CONFEDERATION 


Rinuccini’s excommunication of the supporters of the truce 
with Inchiquin in May 1648! caused an irreparable division among 
the Irish Confederate Catholics. While O’Neill and the Old-Irish 
supported the nuncio, the Anglo-Irish hardened in their opposition 
and reached the agreement with Inchiquin in defiance of the ex- 
communication. Rinuccini retired to Galway, where he was forced 
to remain a passive spectator of developments at Kilkenny. Ormond 
returned to Ireland from France in the autumn, and in January 
1649 a peace was reached between him and the Confederation. 
In this peace the Confederate Catholics accepted Ormond as 
viceroy. Rinuccini accepted this as meaning that his mission 
had no longer any hope of success, and in February 1649 he sailed 
from Galway. 

The peace with Ormond and the departure of the nuncio did 
not, however, solve the problems of Ireland. The peace-negotiations 
had been hard-fought, and the final agreement was vague and 
not altogether satisfactory to the bishops who had agreed to support 
it.2 Difficulties soon arose between them and Ormond in the 
interpretation of the agreement which had been reached. O’Neill 
continued to oppose the peace, and came to terms with Ormond 
only shortly before his death. Their reconciliation was too late 
to be effective. 

The successes of Cromwell and increasing ecclesiastical dis 
satisfaction led to the repudiation of Ormond in 1650. This must 
be discussed in a little more detail, as it had an important bearing 
on the development of future controversy. 

1 Cf. ‘ Rinuccini’s censure of 27 April 1648,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., vol. XVII 
(October 1951), pp. 322-337. 

*Cf. “ Bishop Nicholas French and the second peace with Ormond, 1648-9,” 
in I.H.S., vol. VI (September 1948), pp. 83-100. 

* For the strictly narrative aspect of what follows, Comment. Rinucc. vols. IV 
and V must be regarded as the basic source. Attention may be called to the Englis) 


summary by Newport White (ibid., vol. VI, pp. 138-208), and the commentary 
by Hynes, The mission of Rinuccini, pp. 292-319. 
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The death of O'Neill, the destruction of the Ulster army at 
Scarrifhollis, the military failures of Ormond, his reluctance to 
implement the religious conditions of the peace of 1649, the agree- 
ment made with the Scots by Charles II, in which he had repudiated 
this peace and promised to have nothing more to do with the Irish 
Catholics—all these led to a re-examination of their position by 
the bishops, who were again outwardly united since the recon- 
ciliation of Ormond and O’Neill. At a meeting at Jamestown 
on 18 August 1650 they called for Ormond’s resignation and pre- 
pared an excommunication against his followers. The excommuni- 
cation, threatening further disunion in a situation which left no 
room for it, was averted by a compromise reached at a meeting 
at Loughrea in November. At this meeting, Ormond agreed to 
leave Ireland, and to hand over his authority to the marquis of 
Clanricarde. 

Clanricarde was a Catholic, and his loyalty was certainly un- 
impeachable, but the compromise was nevertheless unsatisfactory 
to both parties. The lay supporters of Ormond were disgusted at 
what they termed his expulsion by the bishops, and the bishops 
and their supporters expressed the view that by reason of King 
Charles’s repudiation of the peace of 1649 they had been freed 
from any obligations they had thereby contracted, and that the 
correct procedure now was to restore the Confederation. This 
claim was naturally stigmatized as treason by Ormond’s supporters ; 
the bishops replied that their opposition to Ormond was motived 
solely by their solicitude for religion ; that they had no wish to 
usurp temporal authority, but that Ormond, as an implacable 
enemy of the Catholic religion, and as a source of disunity in the 
Confederation, must go. 

The compromise reached at Loughrea did not work well, and 
the remaining efforts of the Irish Catholics, notably the attempt 
to secure assistance from the duke of Lorraine, only reflect the 
despair and confusion of the time. The army of Parliament had 
little difficulty in completing its conquest, and all that was left 
to the Irish leaders who survived in exile was the endless recrimina- 
tion of the defeated. 


THE IRISH IN PARIS 


These recriminations found natural centres in Paris and in Rome. 
Paris was the headquarters of the exiled English court, and in 
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addition had a numerous Irish community. In Rome a final decision 
for or against the validity of the nuncio’s censures was being sought 
from the Pope.! In both centres the controversy was continuous, 
but in each there was a fairly well-defined climax, when the argu- 
ments, which frequently consisted too largely of a hammering of 
indisputable facts carefully selected, together with a fair measure 
of personal abuse, did produce a work of real historical significance. 
As the controversy developed, it naturally tended to become more 
comprehensive, as each party tried to show that the perversity 
displayed by the other during the censures controversy extended 
right through the confederate wars and indeed through the whole 
history of Ireland. This was particularly true of the Roman con- 
troversies, where the principal writings were prefaced by most 
interesting summaries showing how Irishmen representative of 
what had by now become clearly-defined camps regarded the 
history of their country. 

The controversies in Paris came to a head before those in Rome. 
The controversies here developed in a most complicated way, 
and there is no completely satisfactory account of the interrelation 
of the various writers. The censures controversy was introduced 
into Paris in December 1648, when John Rowe, a Carmelite friar, 
who was on his way to Rome as representative of the Supreme 
Council of the Confederation in the prosecution of their case against 
Rinuccini, sought a decision on his case from the theological 
faculty of the University of Paris in an attempt to strengthen 
his brief. His appearance before the faculty inevitably aroused 
discussion among the Irish students of the University. Rowe’s 
chief supporter was a certain John Callaghan, of whom a great 
deal more was to be heard. Their attempt was unsuccessful, for 
the faculty refused a decision, in terms which reflected little credit 
on Rowe or Callaghan.? The appeal had made a bad beginning. 
It had been, perhaps, a mistake even to seek such a decision. It 
was even worse to have sought a decision and to have been refused 
one. 


_1 For the controversies centring on Rome, cf. “‘ Two contemporary historians 
of the confederation of Kilkenny : John Lynch and Richard O’Ferrall,” in J.H.S., 
vol. VIII (March 1953), pp. 217-236. 


2 Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 581-6, vol. IV, p. 133. This source is hostile 
to Callaghan, but the outcome must nevertheless have been disastrous, as he does 
not even mention it in his own account of Rowe’s mission to Rome, Vindic., book 
I, p. 144. Cf. also the letters of the French nuncio to the Cardinal secretary from 
Paris, 4 and 11 December 1648 (Archivio Vaticano, Nunziatura di Francia, vol. 
97, f. 36lr. and f. 375 r.) and the reply of the Cardinal, Rome, 29 December 1648 
(ibid., vol. 308, f. 177 v.). 
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Two years later, in 1650, the Irish priests and students in Paris 
were again engaged in controversy. The controversy this time had 
little direct connexion with Irish affairs. It concerned the problem 
of Jansenism, which was now becoming acute in France. In this 
controversy, Callaghan again appears in a prominent position, 
as a sponsor of the Jansenist cause. Again, his first experience 
was unfortunate, for the result of this controversy was the publica- 
tion of a declaration against Jansenism in the name of the Irish 
students.? 

The two controversies continued, and a third was soon added. 
Because the same people were concerned in all three, they tend 
to dovetail into one another in a most complicated way. Those 
who have examined them have done so exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from the point of view of one controversy or another, 
so that their evidence is incomplete and their conclusions not 
altogether accurate. Between them, however, they furnish sufficient 
material for a full account.? 

The controversy concerning the censures, which had begun 
with the failure of Rowe and Callaghan before the theological 
faculty of Paris, got new life with the appearance in the city of 
a pamphlet entitled Epistola nobilis Hiberni ad Amicum Belgam 
scripta ex castris Catholicis eiusdem regni 4 Maii 1649. It was 
written by Paul King, O.F.M.3 The title was misleading, for it 
must have been written on the continent, where King was at the 
time. The pamphlet was misleading in more than its title, for 
King, who had been well-known in Ireland as a violent supporter 
of the nuncio, by whom he had been greatly favoured, showed 
in it that he held very strong views concerning the censures. It 
was indeed such an intemperate and misleading account of what 
had happened in Ireland in 1648 that it invited reply.5 The reply 


1 Cf. Wall, ‘“ Irish enterprize in the university of Paris, 1651-3.” in I.E.R., series 
V, vol. LXIV (1944), pp. 94-106, 159-172 ; Clark, Strangers and sojourners at Port- 
Royal, Cambridge, 1932, pp. 32 ff. 

? Cf. Hynes, op. cit., pp. 291-5 (exclusively from the point of view of the censures, 
and apparently without advertence to the Tansenist complications) ; Clark, op. 
cit., and Wall, art. cit. (almost exclusively concerned with the Jansenist contro- 
versies) ; McNeill, Publications of Irish interest published by Irish authors om the 
continent of Europe prior to the eighteenth century, pp. 20-25 (chief preoccupation 
with the Irish controversies, but with some attention to the Jansenist issue). 

* The pamphlet is anonymous, but ascribed to King in Comment. Rinucc., vol. 
IV, p. 54; Callaghan, Vindic., book II, pp. 1 ff; Lynch, Alithinologiae supple- 
mentum, p. 77. 

« Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, p. 54. 

5 For King see especially Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, PP. 416 ff., 633 ff., Callaghan, 
Vindic., book I, pp. 131 ff. The exaggerations of his pamphlet are admitted in 
Comment. Rinuce. .» vol. IV, p. 54. 
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was written by John Callaghan.* 

John Callaghan’s book was by far the most comprehensive 
indictment of the nuncio’s policy to be produced in the 1650’s. It 
was a thorn in the side of all of Rinuccini’s supporters,? and its 
refutation was the first task set Richard O’Ferrall when he was 
invited to compile the Commentarius Rinuccinianus.? In view 
of its admitted importance, it is strange that from a very early 
date it has been wrongly ascribed to Richard Bellings, secretary 
of the Confederation—a mistake which has been repeated down 
to rather recent times. It may be that the origin of the confusion 
must be traced to the Roman Congregation of the Index. As has 
been mentioned already, Rinuccini was anxious that a reply to 
Callaghan should be written. Another means of lessening the 
influence of the book was also used, when it was included in the 
Index librorum prohibitorum. This was secured by a decree dated 
10 June 1654.4 There is no evidence to show who was responsible 
for procuring this decree. Rinuccini cannot have been personally 
responsible, for he had died in 1653. In any case, some mistake 
was made, and the book appeared, and still appears, in the Index 
as a work of Richard Bellings. 

The error has been many times repeated,’ and some traces 
of confusion are to be found in most accounts.* In all probability, 
Harris’s acceptance of the error has done most damage. It did 
not go unchallenged, but his authority was not easily overborne.’ 


1The full title is: Vindiciarum Catholicorum Hiberniae, authore Philopatre 
Ivrenaeo, ad Alithophilum libri duo, quorum primus rerum in Hibernia gestarum 
ab anno 1641 verissimam et actorum publicorum fide munitam synopsim, secundus 
libelli famosi in Catholicos Hiberniae proceres qui honestissimam cum regiarum par- 
tium hominibus pacem inierunt confutationem continet. Ne confundaris dicere 
verum. Eccles. 4. Parisiis apud viduam I. Camusat et Petrum le petit, regis 
typograph., via Jacobi sub signis velleris aurei et crucis aurei. MDCL. Cum per- 
missione. Callaghan did not dare to write under his own name, and his pseudonyms, 
while he may have considered them apt, were not informative, so that it was difficult 
to trace the author. In this article, his work is referred to as Vindic. 


2Cf. Rinuccini to O’Ferrall, 5 December 1650. Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, 
p. 527. 


Its continued influence is admitted in Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, p. 526. 
* Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 234. 


5 Cf. especially Harris, The writers of Ireland, Dublin 1746, p. 165 ; O’Donoghue 
in Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. II, p. 416 (ed. 1907) ; Gilbert, ‘‘ Irish bibliography : 
two an by the late Sir John Gilbert, LL.D.”, in R.I.A. Proc., vol. XXV (1904-5) 

129. 


* Cf. Clark, op. cit, p. 34; Wall, art. cit., p. 168. 


7 De Burgo in Hibernia Dominicana, p. 650, attributes it to Bellings on the 
authority of Harris, but in Supplementum Hiberniae Dominicanae he rightly 
attributes it to Callaghan on the authority of Comment. Rinucc. 
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The most satisfactory synthesis is by Charles McNeill, who shows 
from internal evidence that Bellings cannot have been the author, 
and adduces contemporary evidence to show that Callaghan was.! 
It will be necessary, however, to discuss in some detail the relations 
between Bellings and Callaghan at the time, which will adduce 
further confirmation of McNeill’s arguments.* 

Bellings and Callaghan were no strangers before 1650, for each 
was deeply involved in the politics of the Confederation. Their 
collaboration in the 1650’s was due to yet another dispute which 
had broken out between the Irish in Paris. This concerned primarily 
the despairing efforts which were being made to secure help from 
the duke of Lorraine for the Irish cause, though, once the arguments 
had begun, the question of the nuncio’s censures entered with 
what was now inevitability. 

The blows which Cromwell had struck in Ireland were counselling 
desperate remedies. No help could be expected from Charles II. 
It was finally agreed that assistance should be sought from some 
Catholic prince in Europe, and an approach to the duke of Lorraine 
was mooted. The proposal raised many dangerous issues, of 
which the most dangerous was that such proposals might be con- 
strued to imply disloyalty to the king. Two opinions hardened 
on this question—on the one side the bishops, determined that 
while due weight should be given to this consideration, it should 
not be allowed to wreck the negotiations, which were now the 
only hope of survival ; on the other, the lay interest which had 
led the opposition to Rinuccini in 1648, who were determined 
to safeguard their loyalty at all costs. After bitter discussion, 
two missions set out to the duke in Brussels, and the outcome 
was as might have been expected—the puzzled duke found that 
he could not satisfy both, and declined the invitation. 

The leader of the ecclesiastical delegation was Nicholas French, 
the bishop of Ferns, who had been influential in securing the peace 
with Ormond in 1649, but who had afterwards turned against 


1 Publications, pp. 20-22. 


?A few more contemporary testimonies may be listed here. Callaghan him- 
self claims the authorship, Lettre du M. Callaghan touchant les principles impostures 
du P. Brisacier, p. 10. It is ascribed to him also in an undated letter from Hyde 
to Wilford, Cal. Clarendon State Papers, vol. I1, p. 201; Punch, Vindiciae Eversae, 
Pp. 151; Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 414; Walsh, Irish remonstrance, preface 
to the reader, p. xlvii. Cf. also Punch, Vindiciae Eversae, ad lectorem and pp. 189 
ff; Bellings, Annotationes in Poncium, lectori and pp. 137-8; Comment. Rinucc. 
vol. IV, p. 525, vol. V, p. 113. 


Py especially Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, pp. 606-35, and Hynes op. cit., pp. 
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Ormond for what he considered to be his failure to implement 
the religious terms of the peace, and who had taken a leading 
part in the rejection of Ormond at Loughrea. It is perhaps no 
more than fair to Bishop French to say that he tried at all times 
to be the peacemaker, to bring both parties together in any possible 
compromise. Where the differences were so deep and bitter such 
a role could have only one end, and Bishop French was by now 
not far from incurring the distrust of both sides. He had, however, 
reached Lorraine in Brussels before the other delegation, and had 


gone far towards reaching an agreement with him when the second } 


delegation arrived and the negotiations collapsed. 

French set out for Paris, intending to put his case before Charles II, 
in the hope that the negotiations might yet be saved. The king 
refused him audience on the advice of Ormond, who represented 
him as being engaged in treasonable practices. In a last attempt, 


the bishop wrote to Edward Tyrell, the coadjutor archbishop of | 





Dublin, who had access to the king as Irish envoy to the French } 
court. In this letter, which was intended for the eyes of Charles, | 


he defended the loyalty of the bishops, and named as the real 
destroyers of the security of the kingdom of Ireland Ormond and 
Richard Bellings.t He followed this with a further justification, 


ostensibly addressed to the archbishop of Paris, but, from the 


fact that he had it printed, clearly addressed to a wider audience.* 

This attack stung Bellings into a vindication of his policy. The 
title of his book, published in 1652, will help to explain the con- 
fusion with Callaghan’s which so soon developed. Indeed, so 
many Irishmen were vindicating themselves during these years 


that it is surprising the confusion was no greater. Bellings’s book § 


produced a reply, not from French, who was now busy in an un- 
successful attempt to influence the course of events in Rome, but 
from John Punch, an Irish Franciscan. 

Punch was a native of Cork, but he had spent all his adult life 
on the continent of Europe, devoting his energies to the study 
of philosophy and theology. At least it had seemed that all his 


1French to Tyrell, Paris, 11 November 1651. Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, 
pp. 620-4. 


2 Deplorabilis populi Ibernici pro sancta religione rege et libertate contra sectarios 
Angliae parliamentarios depugnantis status, illustrissimo Joanni Francisco de Gondis, 
archiepiscopo Parisiorum, expositus per reverendissimum D. Nicolaum, episcopum 
Fernensem, et sacrae vapellae pontificiae comitem assistentem, 18 Novembris anno 
Domini 1651 (in Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, pp. 625 ff.). 


8 Illustrissimis et Reverendissimis DD. Archiepiscopis Praesulibus et clero Hib- 
erniae has imnocentiae suae impetitae per Reverendissimum Fernensem vindicias 
consecrat Richardus Bellings. 
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energies were absorbed in these studies, until the recriminations 
of the 1650’s showed that every Irishman, no matter how seemingly 
isolated from the crisis of the Confederation, held strong opinions 
on one side or the other. Punch, who had earlier taught in Rome 
and Lyons, was lecturing in Paris at this time. He decided to 
reply to Bellings, who had included him in his attack as an associate 
of French.1 He was ill-equipped for such controversy, partly 
by reason of his theological bent of mind, but more so by his ignor- 
ance of anything more than the main outline of recent events in 
Ireland. It is in Punch’s book* that the issue of the censures 
really appears in this particular stage of the controversy. The 
theologian in him found it irresistible.® 

In his attack on Bellings, Punch takes occasion to castigate 
Callaghan as well, but he has no significant criticism of Callaghan’s 
political writings. His principal grievance against Callaghan is 
theological, for Punch was strongly anti-Jansenist.¢ Bellings 
returned to the combat with a new tract,5 in which he answered 
Punch’s charges, and in doing so he was forced to deal with the 
problem of Rinuccini’s censures, which Punch had raised. After 
this, the controversy fizzled out. Punch returned to his theology ; 
French did not come back to Paris; Bellings was busy on other 
matters,* and in any case had the satisfaction of the last word; 


1 Bellings, Vindic., pp. 42-8. 


2D. Richardi Bellingi Vindiciae eversae, per R. P. Fr. Joannem Poncium, or- 
dinis minorum s. theologiae lectorem jubilatum. Ea occasione exprimitur quibus 
potissimum viis Hibernia a parliamentariis subacta est. Alia eiusdem D. Bellingi 
epistola refellitur et denique Doctoris Callaghani correctoratus Corisopitanus contra 
duas ipsius Gallicas epistolas et authorem libri Gallici L’innocence et la verité de- 
fendues confirmatur. Parisiis apud Fvranciscum Piot. 1653. 


* For Punch ‘see Wadding, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, pp. 149-50; Cleary, 
Father Luke Wadding and St. Isidore’s College, Rome, pp. 43, 55f., 83-7; Gilbert 
in D.N.B., vol. XLVI. 75-6; Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. XII, pp. 227-8; Dict. 
theol. catholique, vol. XII, 2456-8. This latter, discussing him from the theological . 
point of view, describes him as one of the outstanding Scotist theologians of the 
time—in spite of Callaghan’s jibe that the Paris edition of his course in Scotist 
philosophy had been found very useful by the apothecaries as wrapping-paper. 


*Cf. Clark, op. cit., pp. 35-8; Wall. art. cit., pp. 159-72. 


5 Annotationes in R.P.F. Joannis Poncii opus, imperfectum quidem, mendisque 
(quod dolendum est) haudquaquam purgatis, Parisiis editum, anno MDCLIII per- 
utiles ut quae in eo scripta sunt recte intelligantur. Authore R.B.H. His accesserunt 
Vindiciae ab eodem B. in luce datae anno superiori. Paris, 1654. 


* For his mission to Poland in 1655 cf. Clark. op. cit., pp. 51-2. 
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Callaghan, though he seems to have lived until 1664,1 made no 
reply to Punch’s charges against him. He may have collaborated 
with Bellings in Annotationes in Poncium, or have felt that it was 
in any case a sufficient reply. 


PAUL KING AND JOHN CALLAGHAN 


It will be clear from what has been said that from the point 
of view of the controversy concerning Rinuccini’s censures Cal- 
laghan’s work of 1650 is by far the most important. In fact, it 
remained without effective answer until the compilation of the 
Commentarius Rinuccinianus, which, it must be remembered, 
was not printed until our own day. Punch’s attack on Callaghan 
was directed against his Jansenism when it was not directed against 
his person, and the only other opposition to Callaghan which I 
can trace seems to be altogether personal abuse.? It will be necessary 
then to examine Callaghan’s approach to the censures in some 
detail, while a more cursory examination will suffice for the other 
writings. 

This examination of Callaghan’s work must be prefaced by a 
brief examination of Paul King’s pamphlet. This has survived 
only as Callaghan quotes it, paragraph by paragraph, in the second 
part of his reply. These scattered quotations have been assembled 
by Sir John Gilbert, to whose reprint reference will be made as 
being the most convenient.® 

King’s attack on Rinuccini’s opponents, as has already been 
noted, was a sweeping one, in which facts which were well-known 
to him did not disturb generalizations which he wished to make. 
In brief, his thesis is that all was well in the battle for the faith 
in Ireland until the success of the machinations of the half- 
heretical English-trained lawyers and those of the nobility who 
were anxious to have Ormond, a heretic, as viceroy.‘ Their 
plotting grew more desperate with the increasing successes of 


1 It is usually stated that he died in 1654 (cf. McNeill, Publications, p. 25, Wall, 
art. cit., p. 171). Clark, however, shows that the evidence on which this is based 
seems to refer to another John Callaghan, and produces evidence to show that the 
John Callaghan here discussed did not die until 1664 (op. cit., p. 39). 


* Calaghanus an Satyrus ? (extracts in Arnauld, Oeuvres, vol. XXX, pp. 68-72). 
Cf. Clark. op. cit., pp. 35-6. 


2In Contemp. hist. 1641-52, vol. II, pp. 211-5. 


* Epistola, p. 211. Although he will not have a Protestant viceroy, he is care- 
ful to insist on his loyalty to the king. Ibid., p. 215. 
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the Catholics. By successes of the Catholics King means the 
successes Of O’Neill’s army. He identifies the policy of O'Neill 
with that of the nuncio in a way which would have shocked 
Rinuccini, and certainly did shock one of Rinuccini’s more sober 
apologists.1_ Their plotting, says King, finally culminated in a 
scheme to reach agreement with Inchiquin and recall Ormond 
from France. Rinuccini had proof of their intentions, but they 
were not to be reasoned with.2 He then determined to have 
recourse to ecclesiastical censure, and in this he had the unan- 
imous support of the bishops. He pronounced censure in virtue 
of the power which had been duly delegated and subdelegated 
by the synod of bishops, and he also had papal authority for his 
action. His censure was obeyed by all the clergy except a few 
who were no better than apostates. The only arguments which 
these could produce against the censure are contained in a book 
called the Queries,= and the names appended to this work are 
sufficient indication of its demerits. Between them, they had 
not the brains of one reputable theologian, and of the two bishops 
who signed it, the bishop of Meath had always been opposed to 
the Confederation, and the bishop of Ossory, while he had been 
a leading figure in the early days of the struggle, was now feeble 
and senile. 

John Callaghan knew enough of events in Ireland to have little 
difficulty in answering Paul King. He was indeed particularly 
well-informed for one who had spent comparatively little of his 
life in his native country. While the main facts of his life are easily 
available,® it may not be out of place to record some of them 
here, as they have a bearing on the attitude towards Rinuccini 
which is manifested in his writings. 

1Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, p. 54. 

* Epistola, pp. 212-3. 


*This work, the full title of which is Queries concerning the lawfulnesse of the 
present cessation, and of the censures against all confederates adhering to it. Pro- 
pounded by the right honourable the supreme council to the mosi reverend and illustrious 
David, Lord Bishop of Ossory, and unto other divines : with answers given and signed 
by the said most reverend prelate, and divines, was published in Kilkenny in July 
1648 and the title explains the circumstances of the publication, though in spite 
of the implications of the title it seems certain that it was almost entirely composed 
by Peter Walsh, O.F.M. It consisted mainly of an elaborate legal argument 
the censures, and was very effective, even though it was too recondite to be fully 
gtasped by very many. 


* Epistola, p. 213. 
*Cf. Wall, art. cit., Clark, op. cit., McNeill, op. cit., Boyle, “ A Jansenist 


agent 
in —— in 1646, John Callaghan, D.D.”, in I.E. R. series 5, vol. XXII (1923), 
Pp. 
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At the time he wrote, Callaghan was forty-five years of age, 
having been born in 1605 at Killone, Co. Cork.1_ He was the son 
of Dermot MacCallaghan and distantly related to Lord Muskerry. 
His father died while he was still young, and the family seems 
to have been in rather reduced circumstances. Nevertheless, he 
insists that his family was a noble one, and although he says he 
sets little store by such things, the patronage of Muskerry, whom 
he cultivated all his life, obviously meant a great deal to him. 

In 1627 he went to France as a student, and frequented various 
Oratorian and Jesuit colleges. During his student days he seems 
to have lived in very straitened circumstances, as was the lot of 
so many scholars who, like Callaghan, failed to gain admission 
to the Irish colleges. He secured the doctorate of theology at 
Paris—by trickery, his enemies claimed,’ though one _ hostile 
source admits that he was a brilliant student. 

It would seem that he then returned to Ireland, but he was 
back in Paris in 1642, where some of his countrymen considered 
him too ambitious and too anxious to meddle in politics—though 


the charge might have come from less interested parties.5 In _ 


1645 he again returned to Ireland,* where, due to the favour 


of Muskerry, he was recommended by the Supreme Council for | 


the see of Cork in 1646.7 His appointment was successfully 


opposed by Rinuccini, who, while admitting that Callaghan was | 


personally irreproachable, felt that it was unwise to appoint’ one 
so closely connected with the Ormond group.* Callaghan denies 
that this incident in any way influenced his political outlook,’ 

1So his own testimony, Lettre du M. Callaghan touchant les principales im- 
postures du P. Brisacier, p. 2. Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 232 says Carrigadrohid 


(Rupes pontis). I have used the form “ Callaghan” throughout, as it is the com- 
monest in the writings of the time, though he himself prefers MacCallaghan. 


2*Cf. Callaghan, Lettre, pp. 3-4; Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, pp. 232-3. Much 
of the controversy between Callaghan and Punch concerns the exact degree of 
humiliation to which the poverty of Callaghan’s student days exposed him. Cf. 
Clark, op. cit., pp. 35-9 and Wall, art. cit., pp. 164-72. 


% Calaghanus an Satyrus ? in Arnauld, Oeuvres, vol. XXX, p. 68; hotly denied 
by Callaghan, Lettre, p. 5. 

* Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 232. 

5H.M.C. Rep. Franciscan Manuscripts. pp. 151-2, 178, 197-8, 201, 207. 

® Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 232. 

7Ibid., vol. III, p. 620, vol. V, p. 232. 

® Cf. Rinuccini to Pamfili, 1 June 1646: ‘‘ é dottor di Sorbona, uomo veramente 
di retti costumi, ma...... depende da Ormonia.” Nunziatura, p. 134. 


® Lettre, p. 8. 
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but while it is true that even before his disappointment he was 
committed to Ormond and Muskerry, we may perhaps be sceptical 
of his claim that he was completely uninfluenced by the nuncio’s 
action. 

He returned to France in 1647 as tutor to Muskerry’s son. By 
now, he was well known as a Jansenist, much admired at Port- 
Royal, which he seems to have made his headquarters. His keen 
interest in Irish affairs continued, and during the mission of Mus- 
kerry and Brown to Paris on behalf of the Confederation in 1648 
he was completely in their confidence.1_ In addition to the material 
for his writing which had come to him from all these sources, friends 
in Ireland supplied him with more.? The principal single source 
was the record of the transactions of the Supreme Council, which 
Rowe had brought with him to Kome, and shown to Callaghan 
in Paris. While this is clearly his principal source, it is equally 
clear that he was far from being altogether dependent on it. 

Although he had abundance of documentary material, he is 
far from impartial, in spite of his protestations to the contrary. 
Even John Lynch, who shared many of his opinions, admits that 
he was untrustworthy and inclined to exaggerate, while his prin- 
cipal adversary, though paying tribute both to his intellect and 
to his moral probity—if one could only overlook his leanings towards 
Ormond and Jansenism*’—makes grave charges against his his- 
torical reliability. He is charged not merely with errors of fact? 
but of deliberately tampering with the text of documents.® 
Typical comments are that he is nulla fide dignus® or that his 
account of a certain incident betrays his solita mala fides.1° It 
must be admitted that these charges seem substantially true, 
and the most which can be said in extenuation is that he wrote 
in the heat of controversy, in defence of his friends against an 
interest which had thwarted both his hopes and theirs, and that 


1 Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 414, 581, 620. 
*Tbid., vol. V, p. 233; cf. Carew, Responsio veridica, pp. 97-8. 


> Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 70, vol. IV, pp. 147-8; Callaghan, Vindic., 
Praefatio. 


“Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 242; Carew, op. cit., pp. 98-9; Callaghan, 
Vindic., passim. ' 

5 Alithinologia, p. 62; Alithinologiae supplementum, pp. 131-2. 

® Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, p. 526. 

7 E.g. ibid., vol. III, pp. 186, 247, 261; vol. IV, p. 524. 

®E.g. ibid., vol. III, pp. 104, 156, 296, 473, 498, 610; vol. IV, p. 524. 

*Ibid., vol. III, p. 580. 

10 Tbid., vol. III, p. 474. 
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Paul King’s pamphlet was sufficiently provocative to bring out 
the worst in him. This may do something to explain the paradox 
that while the compiler of Comment. Rinucc. had little respect 
for Callaghan’s historical honesty, he stubbornly retained a great 
measure of respect for him as a man. 

Callaghan’s chief anxiety is to defend his friends from the attack 
which has been made on them. That this involves attacking the 
nuncio he professes to regret, for he declares his respect for his 
person and considers that his chief fault was that he trusted in 
ambitious advisers who led him astray to gain their own ends. 
He defends the action of the Supreme Council in the truce- 
negotiations by saying that the matter was one which primarily 
concerned the civil authority, which should not have been impeded 
in the discharge of its lawful functions if it secured sufficient 
guarantee for the rights of religion.? 

In fact, the guarantees secured by the Supreme Council must 
be considered adequate by any reasonable man. First, he points 
out that the action of the Supreme Council in making an agreement 
with a heretic is not something unheard of in history. He gives 
a list of similar agreements which had been made in the past, 
concluding with the peace of Westphalia, though he strains what 
he must have known to be the truth by saying that Westphalia 
led to no protest, either from the nuncio in Germany or from the 
Pope. Why should Rinuccini, he asks, be the only one to invoke 
ecclesiastical censure against an agreement of this kind, an agree- 
ment which in fact secured better safeguards for the Catholic 
religion than many another which had been allowed to pass un- 
challenged ? 4 

The arbitrary nature of Rinuccini’s action is proved by the 
fact that so many opposed him. The experiences of 1646 had been 
a sharp lesson, which had not been forgotten. They had been a 
lesson which had not been forgotten not merely by the leaders 
who had actually suffered imprisonment in that year, but by many 


1 Vindic., Praefatio. 
* Ibid., book I, pp. 87-9. 


* Ibid., book I, pp. 98, 169-70. The nuncio et Cologne, Fabio Chigi, protested 
immediately the treaty was signed, and this protest was followed a month later 
by the papal bull Zelo domus Dei 26 November 1648. 


* He is discreetly silent on the proposed return of Ormond to Ireland in 1648, 
on which few could have been better informed than he, and which was the real 
weason for Rinuccini’s uncompromising opposition to the truce with Inchiquin. 
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others as well.1_ When the General Assembly met in September 
1648 they approved everything which the Supreme Council had 
done in securing this “lawful and necessary’ agreement.? Not 
merely the laity, but also the bishops, who from their office must 
be considered especially interested in the rights of the Church, 
opposed themselves to Rinuccini. Callaghan has little difficulty 
in showing how unwarranted King’s generalizations on this point 
had been. Opposition came, he points out, not merely from ex- 
pected quarters, such as the bishop of Meath,? but from many 
who had previously given the nuncio every support. Of the four- 
teen who signed the “ unanimous” declaration of 27 April 1648, 
six were known to be opposed to its terms,‘ and later in the summer, 
he says, Rinuccini could find only six bishops at the most who 
supported him, and these included none of the four archbishops,® 
though he admits that the personal inclinations of the archbishop 
of Dublin were probably favourable to the nuncio.* Of the rest, 
there were many who were openly opposed to him, the bishop 
of Ossory,’ the archbishop of Tuam, the bishops of Killala and 
Kilfenora.* Others, while not so completely committed, dis- 
regarded the interdict, for example the archbishop of Cashel,® 
the bishop of Limerick,!® the bishops of Waterford and Ardfert.1 
The bishop of Dromore, though he owed his appointment to Rin- 
uccini, refused to obey a summons to join him.!* 

The conduct of the bishop of Ferns on his return from Rome 
is most striking. Here was an example of a man who had always 
been a close friend of the nuncio, and who had always respected 
his wishes.** It was indeed because of this close understanding 
between them that he had been chosen as envoy to Rome, as the 
nuncio felt that Bishop French’s presence there would secure the 
rejection of any peace with the king.14 Yet exactly the opposite 
happened on his return. This man, just returned from Rome, 
and by nature and office careful of the rights of the church, de-- 


1 Vindic., book I, pp. 115-7 ®Ibid., book II, p. 104. 
*Ibid., book I, p. 138. ® Ibid. 
*Ibid., book II, p. 132. 1° Tbid., book II, p. 101. 


*Tbid., book II, p. 101. 11 Tbid., book II, p. 104. 
* Ibid., book II, p. 103. 12 Tbid. 


*Ibid., book II, p. 196. 18 Ibid., book I, p. 182; book II, p. 104.. 
"Ibid., book II, p. 121. 14 Tbid., book I, p. 182. 
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livered to the assembly at Kilkenny, as the papal decision, that 
while His Holiness could not enter into any agreement with heretics 
in his own name, he was prepared not to disapprove if such peace 
were necessary for the good of the Catholic religion, and if the 
rights of the church were adequately safeguarded. The bishop 
had added as his personal opinion that the conditions offered by 
Ormond were sufficient to meet the papal demands.! His attitude 
was decisive, and convinced, not merely the waverers, but even 
active opponents of the peace, that the nuncio had been wrong.? 

This formidable opposition to the nuncio, Callaghan argues, 
cannot be explained by those who claimed that he had been right. 
The true explanation is to be found in the fact that his actions 
during the events of 1648 were arbitrary and indefensible, because 
they marked the last stage in the perversion of his spiritual mission 
to political ends. 

First, his actions in 1648 were arbitrary and indefensible. The 
truce with Inchiquin was a civil matter, and in it there were ade- 
quate safeguards for religion. The nuncio’s objections had been 
met and the terms of the agreement actually reached had been 
carefully studied in this respect, and were different from those 
his episcopal synod had disapproved on 27 April.* The diffi- 
culties he had raised in his final exchanges with the Supreme Council 
show that he could raise no further objection as far as religion was 
concerned, for they all concerned purely civil matters. The 
excommunication, then, was an unwarranted interference with 
the civil government. 


1Ibid., book I, pp. 165-6, 177. 
*Ibid., book I, pp. 166, 182-3. 
* Ibid., book I, pp. 93-4; book II, p. 100. 


* Callaghan’s chief proof of this assertion provides also the most striking example 
of his unscrupulous use of documents. In the exchanges which took place between 
the nuncio’s flight from Kilkenny and the actual signing of the truce (cf. “ Rin- 
uccini’s censure of 27 May 1648,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., vol. XVIII (October 1951), 
pS. Rinuccini drew up a series of demands for the safety of religion in Munster. 

e seventh and last of these read : ut satisfiat clero provinciae Momoniae et dominis 
aliisque quibuscumque ipsi adhaerentibus specialiter in gubernio civili. While the 
construction is clumsy, it can certainly bear the meaning which Rinuccini and his 
supporters subsequently claimed for it : “‘ that satisfaction be afforded to the clergy 
of Munster, and to the nobility, and to all other adherents of the clergy there, 
especially those of them who have part in the civil government.” That this is 
the real interpretation is proved by the fact that the council’s reply to Rinuccini, 
dated 22 May, takes it in this sense (Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 178-9). Later, 
when the excommunication had been pronounced, a new English version appeared : 
“that the clergy and nobility of Munster and all other whatsoever adhering to 

them have a hand especially in the civil government.” The implications of this 
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rat Furthermore, even had the Catholic religion been imperilled 
<= as the nuncio claimed, his action was still irregular, for he had 
_ no authority to censure. He had not received this authority 
the from the bishops’ meeting of 2 May, the bishops associated with 
10p him in the decree of excommunication were not those appointed 


by by the bishops on 2 May, and his subdelegation at Kilminchy 
ade was irregular. Neither had he papal authority for his action, 


ven § as is evident from the fact that now, two years later, the Pope 
ig.” is still undecided.? In fact, it has been proved that the nuncio 
1€S, § was acting against the Pope’s wishes,® and when he was challenged 
sht. § he could produce nothing to prove the authority he claimed.‘ 
ons The Council, then, had every reason to be confident of the justice 


use § of their cause, but in order to quiet the scruples of the people they 
10n | decided to appeal to the Pope against Rinuccini’s sentence. This 

decision, far from being a slur on papal authority, was rather a 
The § recognition of it. In making the appeal, they merely submitted 
ade- BH the case to the Pope against the judgment of his subordinate, 
in a matter in which temporal rulers have sometimes defied even 
been f papal authority.6 The appeal, which was carefully and tem- 
hose perately drawn up, merely enumerated the reasons which they 
liffi- [considered vitiated the decree of excommunication. Rinuccini 


incil § reacted to it by being unreasonable once again. 

was No other word, Callaghan thinks, can describe his frivolous 
a distinction between “‘suspensive” and ‘“devolutive” effect. 
wit 


are obvious—that Rinuccini claimed political power for the church. This form 
is given in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 156 as “‘ the council’s later version.” I 
have found it verbatim in only one contemporary document in Engl'sh, an anony- 
mous ‘‘ Abstract of the proceedings concerning the cessation with the right honour- 
able the lord baron of Inchiquin ” (T.C.D. MS 844, F. 3. 18). This form, however 
was inserted in the Conciliit diarium, the document brought by Rowe to Rome, 
and which Callaghan used. He did not scruple to render it in Latin: ut clerus et 
nobiles provinciae Momoniae aliique omnes cuiuscunque conditionis clero adhaerentes 
ad exercenda munia publica, praesertim civilia, ex condicto admittantur (Vindic., 













ample book I, p. 110), though he had also before him the original reply of the Supreme 
stween fp Council to the nuncio of 22 May, which he reproduces in full (ibid., pp. 111-4), and 
 Rine [Which showed that the council’s first interpretation did not accuse the nuncio of 


1951), @Claiming power in civil affairs. 


unster. E aes, ; 
lominis . Vindic., book I, pp. 93-4; book II, p. 102. Callaghan claims that the decree 
ile the of 2 May in so far as it delegated power to excommunicate was a forgery. This 
ind his §8°ms sufficiently disproved in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 261-2, where the 
. clergy §@Uthor says that he writes with the archetype before him and that a copy of this 
- there, §@ecree, in the form known to him, was included in the documents given to Oliver 
this is in his mission to Rome to appeal against the censures in 1655. 
ruc cini, > haat 

Later, * Vindic., book I, p. 244; book II, p. 102. 8 Ibid., book I, p. 97. 
de *Ibid., book I, p. 243. 5 Ibid., book I, pp. 97, 240 ff. 


of this *Ibid., book I, pp. 98-100. 
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If an appeal has not the effect of suspending the sentence against 





which it has been made, and remitting the whole decision to the 
person to whom the appeal is directed, the right of appeal is no 
right at all, for it gives no protection against an unjust sentence. 
Rinuccini’s action in this matter afforded the final proof that he 
did not wish for concord. 

Callaghan is convinced that this argument against Rinuccini’s 
action is final and convincing. He does not develop any argument 
from canon law, of which his knowledge was probably slight. He 
knows, of course, of the existence of the Queries, and is quite con 
tent to accept their conclusion, namely that the censure was in 
valid, and that if valid it was suspended by ‘the appeal.? 

Again and again he returns to the theme that Rinuccini wa 
acting in bad faith, that he knew he was wrong.? This raise 
the further question—how can he explain such conduct in a ma 
for whom he professes a high regard? He answers by sayin 
that the nuncio was dominated by bad advisers, and allowed him 
self to be identified with the political interest of O’Neill. Ther 
can be no other explanation of his repeated attempts to seize civ 
power. O’Neill’s dealings with heretics drew no excomm 
cation from Rinuccini, and may have been conducted with hi 
consent. This affords further proof that the cause of the qua 
between the nuncio and the Supreme Council was not religion 
but politics. Rinuccini’s support of O’Neill’s political aims w 
his great mistake. It inevitably led him into difficulties, for O'N 
had no interest in loyalty to his rightful king. When the nunc 
supported O’Neill’s political ambitions, what should have 
a mission devoted to religion and the cause of Irish unity beca 
diverted to political ends and the disunity which grew from the 
Callaghan’s last word is: “and so John Baptist Rinuccini, ar 
bishop of Fermo and nuncio of the Supreme Pontiff Innocent 
to the kingdom of Ireland, sowed discord among the Catholi 
of Ireland, whom he found united and left disunited.”’§ 


























1 Ibid., book I, pp. 100-6. 
* Ibid., book I, p. 116; book II, pp. 121, 139. 


* Further proved, he thinks, by his delay in ane to Rome and by his effort 
to avoid a decision there. Vindic., book I, pp. 146-50. 


“Cf. Vindic., book I, pp. 97, 107, 114-5, 125-30, 139 f., 175, 184-95, 235 fi- 
the theme constantly recurs. 


5 Vindic., book I, p. 174. 
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Callaghan wrote in the heat of controversy ; he sometimes mis- 
used his sources; Paul King’s over-zealous advocacy gave him 
the opportunity to stress what he considered to be Rinuccini’s 
identification of his policy with that of O’Neill. Nevertheless, 
though he sometimes argues unscrupulously, he was presenting 
a case which was believed not merely by himself but by all the 
interest with which he was so closely identified. There was a 
widespread conviction among the Anglo-Irish that the only possible 
explanation of Rinuccini’s actions lay in the fact that he had been 
misled into supporting O’Neill’s political ambitions, which they 
suspected as much as they feared his military skill. In these cir- 
cumstances, disagreement was inevitable. 


NICHOLAS FRENCH, RICHARD BELLINGS AND 
JOHN PUNCH 


After the examination of Callaghan’s powerful advocacy of 
the Supreme Council a briefer review of the French-Bellings-Punch 
controversy will suffice, especially as the censures entered it only 
incidentally. As has been seen, it began when Bishop French, 
in a communication meant for Charles II, had stigmatized Ormond 
and Bellings as the men who had lost Ireland. In his printed 
memorial addressed to the archbishop of Paris he does not even 
mention Bellings, and while continuing to assail Ormond as an 
enemy of the bishops and of the Catholic religion, he is careful 
to say that he does not share the opinion of some who consider him 
to be a traitor to the king. Ormond could afford to ignore 
the bishop, but Bellings seems to have felt that some kind of 
self-defence was called for. His rejoinder confines itself to the 
principal points which Bishop French had raised. The nearest 
he comes to the question of the censures is his attack on the 
nuncio for his failure to discharge his mission, which had been 
to propagate the Catholic religion, to confirm the Irish in their 
duty to the king, and to maintain the unity of the Confederation.? 

Punch took up the challenge, and the censures now appeared 
as a subject of discussion. Bellings’s later comments on how 
Punch dealt with it are largely justified. Bellings had said that 
although Punch was old as a monk he-was new to politics? ; that 
in view of his long absence from Ireland his knowledge of events 


1 Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, pp. 626, 628. 


* Bellings, Vindic., p. 11. From this one might conclude that he had read 
Callaghan with interest. 
* Annotationes in Poncium, p. 15. 
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there was very limited'; and suggests that his long devotion 
to philosophical studies had unfitted his mind for practical ques- 
tions.? His ignorance of the details of events in Ireland and his 
doctrinaire approach make his contribution to the debate easy 
to summarize. Sufficient guarantees for the welfare of the Catholic 
religion were not offered in the truce, which was therefore a proper 
subject of ecclesiastical censure. The censure was valid because 
the bishops as a body had the power to impose censures on the 
civil government, and they had power to delegate this authority.® 

There is really nothing more to Punch’s rather laboured argu- 
ment, which could not easily be refuted if his facts were admitted. 
It is hardly surprising that his exasperatingly facile conclusions 
should have moved Bellings to a rejoinder, for Bellings had lived 
through the tumult of 1648 in Ireland. He seems to realize that 
he is a layman dealing with a complicated problem of ecclesiastical 
rights, and he relies a great deal on arguments from authority, 
notably from the Queries and from Callaghan. He argues that the 
nuncio had caused the whole trouble by departing from his in- 
structions, and in this he compares him unfavourably with Scarampi, 
who had faced similar problems without having recourse to 
censures.4 The truce was a civil matter, within the competence 
of the Supreme Council, and no occasion for the use of ecclesiastical 
censure. He accepts the suspensive effect of the appeal on the 
authority of the Queries. As he sees it, the question is whether 
one is to obey lawful civil authority justly functioning, or those 
who try to usurp this authority on the pretext of religion against 
the wishes of the Pope.’ 

His work is much thinner than Callaghan’s, for he is dealing 
with matters outside his own special competence, and is generally 
content to confine himself strictly to the limited points raised by 
Punch. Yet his approach is fundamentally the same as Cal- 
laghan’s, except that, probably because Bellings and Preston 
were personal enemies, he does not attack O’Neill. It is probably 
to this personal factor that we must ascribe the fact that he in 
no way explicitly sponsors Callaghan’s identification of the policies 
of Rinuccini and the Ulster commander ; otherwise, the outlook 
is the same. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


1 Ibid., p. 132. *Ibid., p. 145. 
* Cf. especially Vindiciae Eversae, pp. 89 ff., 146 ff. 
* Annotationes in Poncium, pp. 12 ff. 


5 Ibid., pp. 32 ff. *Ibid., pp. 75 ff. ’Ibid., pp. 88, 104. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sheeben’s Doctrine of Grace and a Protestant 
Author 


From a twofold point of view, the appearance of a book by an American 
Calvinist! on Scheeben’s doctrine of divine adoption may be of interest 
to readers of the Irish Theological Quarterly. The teaching of the great 
German theologian on adopted sonship and sanctifying grace is eminently 
worthy of attention in itself, representing, as it does, what is perhaps the 
supreme contribution to theology of one who has been adjudged the 
greatest speculative theologian of the nineteenth century. The book 
under review contains an excellent exposition of his teaching on the 
supernatural life of the soul, and the first two sections of the following 
note consist mainly of a summary of this exposition, to which are added 
a few remarks on subsequent development of Scheeben’s distinctive 
theory of the divine indwelling. A discussion of Scheeben by a Cal- 
vinist theologian is something rather unexpected in Protestant contro- 
versial writing, a fact which gives to Dr. Palmer’s study the added in- 
terest of a pioneer work. It provides an opportunity of experiencing 
the Reformed Protestant reaction to the Catholic doctrine of grace and 
the divine indwelling as penetrated and richly illuminated by Scheeben’s 
theological genius, and of bringing into clear light some fundamental 
differences between that teaching and the most recent thought of Re- 
formed Protestantism on the same subject. The discussion of the 
author’s views which follows in the final section of the note scarcely 
aims at anything more than this. Some critical remarks are offered, 
however, which, while by no means intended as a completely adequate 
riposte, will, it is hoped, indicate some of the main errors underlying the 
author’s theological thought. 


I 


The fundamental question the author sets out to investigate is what 
constituted for Scheeben the intrinsic worth of the supernaturalized 
soul, whereby it became in reality, and not merely in name, a son of 
God. That adoption involved some real title, inhérent in the soul, to a 
divine inheritance, was the position Scheeben found it necessary to defend 
not merely against the Reformers, but also against St. Bonaventure, 
for whom adoption was primarily a newly-acquired legal status, and 
Scotus, for whom it was essentially friendship with God. For Scheeben, 
as for St. Thomas, the question was solved in favour of an intrinsic, 
ontological title to a divine inheritance simply by the consideration that 


1E.H. Palmer, Scheeben’s doctrine of divine tion, Amsterdam, 1953. The 
work was presented as a doctorate dissertation at the Free University of Amsterdam. 
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real sonship—and the New Testament left no doubt that it was real 
sonship was intended—was based in the first place on similarity in nature, 
than which nothing could be more real. And since similarity to the 
divine nature in the justified soul was the result of sanctifying grace, 
the latter therefore constituted in the soul an intrinsic ground for divine 
sonship. 

Yet even this sharing in the divine nature did not fully explain, in 
Scheeben’s view, the sanctified soul’s title to be called a son of God, 
In addition to gratia creata, he recognised as a second formal cause of 
adoption gratia increata, or the Holy Spirit. That Trent had specifically 
declared that sanctifying grace was the sole formal cause of justification— 
or adoption, for Trent affirms the two to be identical—did not, he con- 
sidered, settle the matter one way or the other. For Trent, in laying 
down the Catholic position against the Reformers, did not intend to give 
a full explanation of the justified soul’s title to adoption, but rather to 
put beyond discussion the true, inner nature of righteousness. It was 
not the Council’s intention to exclude gratia increata as a formal cause 


of justification, since it had not in mind in this definition the gratia § 
creata—gratia increata distinction at all, but merely wished to state 
that sanctifying grace, and not any external imputation of Christ’s f 


merits, was the principle of justification. To say that the Holy Spirit 
was an additional formal cause of justification was, therefore, not contra, 
but praeter Trent. Such was the view propounded by Scheeben in his 
famous controversy, conducted over a period of five years in the pages of 
Der Katholik and the Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, with the Jesuit 
theologian Theodore Granderath. Scheeben’s exegesis of Trent is cer- 
tainly strained and, as Granderath pointed out, is based on the rather 
weak assumption that all Trent’s statements are to be taken in the con- 
text of the anti-Reformation dispute, and narrowly interpreted accord- 
ingly. Yet Scheeben’s orthodoxy has not seriously been called in question. 
In part, the reason would appear to be that he qualified considerably, 
as we shall see, his reference to the Holy Spirit as a formal cause of adop- 
tion. There is also the consideration that created grace and the Holy 
Spirit in the soul, while of course altogether distinct in themselves, may 
not be regarded as two absolutely distinct gifts, since it is through the 
gift of the Holy Spirit that grace is produced in the soul. As Scheeben 


himself expressed it by means of the traditional illustration of the seal 


and its image, the image of God is imprinted on the soul only by the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, and remains only as long as the Holy Spirit 
remains. 

In a long chapter entitled ‘‘ Fuller Adoption,” the author gives an 
excellent exposé of the Scheeben-Granderath controversy in its succeeding 
stages and degrees of definition, up to the final distinction by Scheeben 
between essential and fuller adoption, the former conferred by sanctify- 
ing grace, the latter by the Holy Spirit. It would be impossible here 
to follow in detail the exchange of arguments in this interesting debate, 
so competently and fairly recounted by the author in this chapter. 
The authority of St. Thomas is invoked on either side, and here at least 
Granderath would seem to have the better of the argument. Yet the 
final verdict on Scheeben’s position must be based on an independent 
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examination of what he says, particularly of his distinction between the 
two degrees in adoption. For it is a distinction in degree he speaks of, 
not between two different kinds of adoption. There is only one divine 
adoption, but in it we can distinguish the primary or radical adoption, 
which consists in the souls’ participation in the divine nature, per 
similitudinem, and the completion or crowning of adoption, which is 
to be attributed to the Holy Spirit. This distinction corresponds to the 
two elements in the idea of true and complete sonship: similarity in 
nature and substantial connexion with the one who generates. Without 
introducing the Holy Spirit as a complementary formal cause of our 
adoption, Scheeben cannot see how the element of substantial connexion 
between God and the justified soul can be safeguarded ; for sanctifying 
grace, being only a quality, cannot supply it. 

Granderath’s reply to this was twofold. In the first place, he did 
not consider that the true notion of sonship was verified only when the 
existence of a substantial connexion between father and son could be 
established. Though generation did not in fact take place save from the 
substance of the begettor, that was not its distinguishing characteristic, 
but rather similarity of nature, and hence the latter alone was sufficient 
to constitute true sonship. Furthermore, he maintained, even if true 
sonship demanded substantial connexion with the begettor, sanctifying 
grace could provide such a connexion. True, it was only a quality, an 
accident, not a substance, yet it was a unique accident, being in fact 
the image of God’s substance stamped on the creature. As such it 
could provide whatever substantial connexion was required, indeed the 
only substantial connexion possible, since God, being simple, could not 
communicate part of His substance as a human father does. With 
this last statement Scheeben of course declared himself in complete 
agreement, but he would not admit that it was sufficient to appeal to 
the unique character of grace as an accident in order to establish that it 
made the soul a partaker in the divine nature not merely per similitudinem, 
but also per unionem. It might act like a substance, in that it became 
the principle of a new kind of operation in the soul, but as a created, 
accidental entity, absolutely distinct from the divine nature, it could 
not provide the substantial connexion with the latter that true sonship 
demanded. The question might here be asked if Scheeben is not looking 
for too complete a parallel between natural sonship, whether within the 
Godhead itself or in the sphere of created being, and sonship by divine 
adoption. For the latter kind, though certainly modelled on the natural 
sonship of Christ, is conditioned by the distinction between the infinite 
being of a divine Father and the finite being of the adopted human son. 
A small, but apparently growing number of theologians, however, con- 
sider that Scheeben’s arguments were not satisfactorily answered, and 
therefore have accepted his view of the Holy Spirit as a second formal, 
or rather quasi-formal cause of divine adoption. 

Apart from the difficulty of reconciling this view of adoption with the 
Council of Trent, there was the further problem, intrinsic to the theory 
itself, of explaining how the Holy Spirit could be a formal cause of son- 
ship. As a person, and therefore incommunicable, how could the Holy 
Spirit be a constitutive element of a human person as adopted son of 
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God? With even greater reason might one ask how the Holy Spirit, 
infinite in being, could inform a created entity such as the human soul, 
To meet this problem Scheeben introduced a distinction between two 
kinds of formal causes, inherent and subsisting, a distinction which he 
claimed was familiar to the Scholastics. The Holy Spirit could not be 
an inherent formal cause ; of such causality there was no question. But 
He could and should be regarded as a subsisting formal cause, exercising 
true formal causality in determining the soul to a new, God-like nature, 
in producing which He acted as the vinculum between begettor and be. 
gotten. He did not act by way of information, however. It was not 
a question of inhering in the soul but of adhering to it, and the resultant 
union, while not substantial in the strict sense, resembled such a union 
very closely. It was a physical, organic union whose closest analogy 
was to be found in marriage, wherein man and wife, as Sacred Scripture 
says, are made one flesh. The concept of efficient cause alone could not 
explain, Scheeben held, the causality of the Holy Spirit in regard to 
this union, nor do justice to the teaching of the Greek Fathers on the 
subject. 


II 


In speaking of the Holy Spirit, and not of the Father or Son, asap} 
formal cause of adoption, Scheeben was following the Greek Fathers, 
who assigned a peculiar réle to the Holy Spirit in their teaching on the 
divine indwelling. He was convinced that the Greeks had in mind a 
presence in the justified soul that was in some way distinctive to the 
Spirit. And his theory of the formal causality of the Holy Spirit was 
linked with this special mode of indwelling. The exercise of forma 
causality in regard to adoption which has been explained above was 
something proper to the Holy Spirit, though the act of efficient causality 
whereby grace was produced in the soul was common to all three Persons, 
each being the efficient cause of the whole of the new reality in the soul. 

Petavius, who had conducted his deep researches into the history of 
dogmas more than two centuries previously, had also been struck by 
the special réle assigned to the Holy Spirit by the Greek Fathers. In 
breaking away from the traditional doctrine of pure appropriation, 
however, he had gone to the opposite extreme of denying that the other 
divine Persons were personally present in the justified soul. They wer 
of course present per circumincessionem, by a presence mediated by the 
divine essence, but that was all. Scheeben disagreed sharply with 
Petavius here, and went on to propound a modified theory of appropri 
tion. This was a via media between pure appropriation, by which, 
for example, the work of creation is attributed to the Father because 
of its similarity to His hypostatic property, and Petavius’s theory of a 
exclusive personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Scheeben held that 
while the indwelling was not exclusively a proprium of the Spirit, the 
Spirit was, nevertheless, present in a distinctive way and, in a certaif 
sense, prior to the other Persons. As the term of the mutual love df 
the Father and Son, as the culmination of the generating and spirating 
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activity within the Trinity, as the semen spirituale divinum breathed 
by Father and Son into the human soul, the Holy Spirit is marked out 
as the “‘ first’ to enter the soul. There is an order in the indwelling of 
the divine Persons, and it is the reverse of the order of the Persons in 
the Trinitarian processions. The union of the soul is first of all with 
the Holy Spirit, and through the Holy Spirit, with the Son, and through 
the Son with the Father. Yet each Person is immediately united with 
the soul, since the divine essence does not mediate the union with the 
Father and Son. Rather is it in virtue of their personal relationship 
to the Spirit who proceeds from them both that they take up their abode 
in the soul, the Father as begettor and spirator, the Son as begotten 
and spirator, thus extending to the soul the inter-Trinitarian life of know- 
ledge and love. 

Such, within the briefest possible compass, is Scheeben’s theory of 
the divine indwelling according to the Greek Fathers, fully and accurately 
set down by the author in the third and fourth chapters of his book. It 
has the undeniable merit of doing the fullest justice to the réle assigned 
by the Greek Fathers to the Holy Spirit, whom it clearly shows forth as 
the vinculum uniting the soul to God, and to whom, therefore, the adop- 
tion of sons and the indwelling are to be referred in a special way. Some 
more recent theologians, who are, however, very much a minority among 
theologians generally, have attempted to define and develop this aspect 
of Scheeben’s teaching, and the result has undoubtedly been a deeper 
penetration of the mystery of Trinitarian life in the soul. Much discussion 
has centred round Scheeben’s teaching on the formal causality and special 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, in relation to the fundamental law of 
the divine nature that all operationes ad extra are common to the three 
Persons. Fr. Donnelly, S.J., has recently adopted a theory originally 
put forward by Fr. M. de la Taille in his theory of the Hypostatic Union, 
and applied it to the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit!. According to 
de la Taille, the law refers only to operations of efficient causality. In 
the Incarnation, he maintains, while the assumption of a human nature 
to union with the Word is a work of efficient causality, and therefore 
common to the three divine Persons, the passive reception of the divine 
being in the human nature is in the order of quasi-formal causality and 
must be referred to the Word alone. For it is as proper to the Word 
that the divine being is received in the human nature. Thus, in the 
Hypostatic Union, looked at precisely under this aspect of a formal 
communication to the human nature of the divine being as proper to 
the Word, was to be found an instance of an opus ad extra that was 
proper to a single divine Person. On this foundation de la Taille con- 
structed his theory of ‘“‘ created actuation by uncreated Act,” according 
to which the Hypostatic Union, taken passively, was an actuation of 
the subjective, obediential capacity of the assumed human nature. The 
grace of union was a substantial disposition conferred by the Word and 
actuating this potency. However, it was actuation without information 
by the Word ; it was an example of a causa formalis subsistens which 


™M. J. Donnelly, S.J., ‘‘ The Theory of R. P. Maurice de la Taille, S.J., on the 
Hypostatic Union,” Theological Studies, II (1941), pp. 510-26 ; ‘‘ The Inhabitation 
of the Holy Spirit :a solution according to de la Taille,” ibid., VIII (1947), pp.445-70. 
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exercised causality in the assumed nature without inhering in it as a 
causa formalis in the strict sense. Fr. Donnelly suggests an application 
of this theory to the indwelling through grace, according to which each 
divine Person would be united to the soul by the actuation of the soul’s 
passive potency, strictly obediential, for supernatural union with God. 
Instead of a substantial disposition as in the Hypostatic Union, there 
would here be only an accidental disposition, viz. sanctifying grace, 
raising the human nature to the level necessary for divine indwelling. 
Through the production of grace each Person would be united to the 
soul in a distinctive way, communicating to it according to Its own 
special mode the created participation in the divine nature, i.e., actuating 
in a special way the passive potency of the soul. Each person would 
be a quasi-formal cause of the soul’s union with God and this causality 
could rightly be appropriated to the Holy Spirit as a work of love. This 
was not pure appropriation, however, for it presupposed a true proprium, 
a distinctive presence of the Holy Spirit. 

The majority of theologians, however, still hold for pure appropria- 
tion. They consider that efficient causality is the only kind of causality 
to be admitted, whether in the Hypostatic Union or in the union through 
grace. Yet there can be no doubt that de la Taille’s theory, as applied 
by Fr. Donnelly, gives a more satisfactory view of the relationship 
between gratia creata and increata, and may do much to win support 
for Scheeben’s teaching on the special indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 


Ill 


The foregoing exposition of Scheeben’s teaching—apart from the account 
of the later developments by de la Taille—is a summary of the first 
part of the author’s book. In the second part, he goes on to criticise 
Scheeben’s teaching and to defend his own Calvinist view of grace and 
adoption. 

One of his most fundamental objections to Scheeben’s theory of adop- 
tion is that it is based on a non-existent gratia habitualis sanctificans. 
The concept of a permanent quality inhering in the soul, communicating 
to it a new nature of an altogether higher kind than it hitherto possessed, 
and enabling it to perform supernatural acts strictly meritorious of 
eternal life, is, he maintains, completely foreign to the Bible. It is an 
idea that had its origin in the Aristotelian philosophy of substance and 
accident, and found its way into Christian doctrine through unbiblical 
speculation. It is only by a false interpretation that certain biblical 
texts are adduced in support of it. It cannot be shown, for example, 
that the partaking of God’s nature referred to in 2 Peter 1: 4, means 
anything more than that the Christian, through holiness, becomes like 
to God, who is by nature holy. Nor is any physical assimilation to 
God demanded by the scriptural teaching on the Christian’s divine 
sonship, since at most the reference is to the acquisition of legal rights 
to a divine inheritance. 

It is certainly true, the author declares, that the Bible teaches a sanc- 
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tifying and renovating grace, but it is not the Scholastic notion of gratia 
sanctificans defended by Catholics. The latter, however, make the mis- 
take of thinking that because Reformed Protestantism rejects gratia 
sanctificans, it does not admit any kind of intrinsic grace that truly 
reforms and sanctifies. The author goes to great pains, quoting freely 
from Scripture and from Calvinist formularies, to show that Reformed 
Protestantism includes, and has always included in its system, a real 
ontological grace, not merely an extrinsic favor Dei. This grace is con- 
ceived as a real sharing in the life of Christ, as explained by Christ Him- 
self in the figure of the vine and its branches. It is communicated to 
the soul by the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ Himself, and is often 
described in Scripture as the working of the Spirit in the regenerate 
soul. By means of this grace man’s nature is inwardly changed ; from 
being an evil tree, capable only of evil fruit, he becomes a good tree 
bearing the fruit of good works. Re-born through grace, he now lives 
a holy life in Christ. The author does not venture any explanation of 
the nature of this grace ; in fact, it is precisely such an attempt that he 
would condemn as unbiblical speculation. All that can be said is that 
grace infuses into the soul holy qualities and dispositions which funda- 
mentally change the nature of man, causing him to rejoice in the good, 
and irresistibly bending his will to the fulfilment of the works of the 
law. Yet under grace man is still free, for freedom consists in the power 
to follow one’s nature ; and man’s nature has been changed from death 
to life, from a state of evil to one of goodness. In doing good under 
grace man is, therefore, acting freely. 

In many ways the above statement of the doctrine of grace reads 
very like the true notion of gratia sanctificans. There can be no doubt 
that grace is here conceived as intrinsic to the Christian, yet such a 
grace has figured comparatively little in the traditional Catholic inter- 
pretation of the Calvinist teaching on justification. It cannot be denied, 
however, that such an idea was part of Calvin’s own teaching, and finds 
a place in many later Calvinist professions of faith, as the author shows. 
Thus his accusation that Catholic theologians have misrepresented 
Calvinist teaching might appear at first sight to be well founded. 

On analysis, however, and when taken in conjunction with what the 
author has to say further on about the nature of justification, it emerges 
that the concept of grace set out above is indefensible as understood by 
Calvinism, and, in fact, an impossibility. For the Calvinist notion is 
that of a purely medicinal grace, making the will capable of good, not a 
new principle of a higher life and activity. Yet it is claimed that this 
grace unites the Christian to Christ, and infuses into him the very life 
of Christ. But surely the Christian cannot be made a partaker in the 
life of Christ—and the author is very insistent that there is question of 
an ontological, physical participation—unless that life exists in him as 
a permanent principle raising him to a supernatural state. For the 
life of Christ is divine, filled as He is with the Godhead, and cannot 
be communicated to the Christian except by an infused, habitual form 
that transcends the natural existence and activity of the creature. It 
is only on such a supposition that the biblical doctrine of a sharing by 
the Christian in the life of Christ becomes intelligible. To maintain 
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this doctrine while rejecting gratia habitualis supernaturalis is merely to 
give lip-service to the teaching of Scripture. 

Nor do Calvinists themselves, including the author, find that the doc- 
trine of the Christian’s inner holiness fits in very easily with their general 
system. For they are compelled to separate justification from sanctifica- 
tion, to regard the latter as consequent on the former and as altogether 
secondary in importance. The following is the description of justifica- 
tion given by the author on p. 168. ‘‘ The first and negative element 
concerns the legal forgiveness of man’s sins against God’s holiness, and 
the second and positive element concerns the legal awarding of rights 
to eternal life, based on the imputed righteousness of Christ.’’ That is 
all. The sanctification or inner regeneration of the Christian does not 
here appear even as part of the process of justification. Sanctification 
evidently follows on justification in no way intrinsically connected with 
the latter, for one is internal to the Christian, the other external. Thus 
the Christian’s justice in the eyes of God is independent of 
his holiness ; God first declares the sinner to be just and then, be- 
cause of this declaration, sanctifies him. The author quotes the follow- 
ing (p. 135) from a Calvinist formulary: “It is this regeneration and 
effectual calling which then produce sanctification,” so that the order 
is justification—regeneration—sanctification. But it is directly con- 
trary to God’s holiness and truth that one who is not yet holy should 
be declared just. Elsewhere the author attempts to identify justifica- 
tion and sanctification, for he describes justification as “ a legal declara- 
tion that the sinner is holy.” The attempt is disastrous, however, 
for the phrase, “ legal declaration,” shows quite clearly that real holiness 
and the regeneration and infusion of grace which produce it are a very 
secondary part of the whole process. They may be regarded as important 
in the living of the Christian life, but in the fundamental question of 
the Christian’s righteousness before God they do not figure at all. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, if Catholic theologians concentrate 
on the legal and forensic aspect of the Calvinist theory and pay consider- 
ably less attention to the inner, “ ontological” renewal through the 
Holy Spirit and the grace of Christ. 

It is significant that the author nowhere indicates the biblical grounds 
for dividing justification from sanctification. It is to the Bible that 
he constantly appeals in all other matters, and particularly in his stric- 
tures on Scheeben, whose lack of biblical foundation for his theories 
he frequently condemns. In the matter under discussion, however, 
he could not hope to find support in the Bible. Nowhere is there any 
suggestion that justification and sanctification are separate; on the 
contrary the two ideas are constantly linked in a way that makes it 
clear that they are but different aspects of a single act. It is sufficient 
to refer to two texts. One is Ephes. 4: 23f., “ Be ye renewed in the 
spirit of your mind, and put on the new man who, according to God, 
is created in the justice and holiness of truth.” Here the nova creatio 
is the one, undivided transformation effected equally by justice (justi- 
fication) and holiness, each being true, that is to say, real and internal. 
The other text is I Cor. 6: 11, “ And such indeed you were ; but you 
were washed, you were sanctified, you were justified in the name of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God,”’ which shows that 
the washing and sanctification were effected in one act of justification. 

A number of other difficulties about the author’s views suggest them- 
selves. What exactly does he understand by holiness? What is the 
effect of regeneration in man? We are told that it eradicates sin, which 
apparently means evil concupiscence. But if this is removed, how does 
the Christian still feel an attraction towards evil, to which he may in 
fact yield? And how is this fact reconciled with a grace that is 
irresistible ? If even objectively good acts done before justification 
are rendered evil by man’s corrupt nature, what motives for moral 
effort remain to the non-Chritsian? These difficulties show some of 
the inconsistencies in the Calvinist system. Here we can only indicate 
them, however, and so we pass on to what the author has to say about 
adopted sonship. 

His view of adoption is conditioned, as one might expect, by his view 
of justification. He regards adoption as identical with this latter, except 
that it introduces the additional, extra-legal concept of God’s fatherly 
love. He refuses to admit any real basis for adoption in the soul, on 
the twofold plea that that would be to minimize the value of Christ’s 
redemptive work and to invert the cause-effect relationship between 
God’s love and the attainment of adoptive sonship. This, he says, 
is what Scheeben’s Catholic doctrine of grace does. It is indeed strange 
that the author fails to see that sanctifying grace, in the Catholic view, 
owes all its existence to Christ and His Redemption ; that it is, in fact, 
the Christian’s sharing in the very life of Christ. It is also a serious 
misinterpretation of Scheeben to ascribe to him the view that the soul’s 
similarity of nature to God through grace secures the fatherly love, rather 
than follows from it. By demanding an intrinsic ground for adoption 
in the soul, Scheeben has not the slightest notion of denying that God’s 
love is the First Cause of all effects in the supernatural as well as in the 
natural order. It is only because He has loved the Christian in Christ 
Jesus with a Father’s love from all eternity, that the very first move- 
ment towards justification ever occurs. What Scheeben means is that 
the Christian, as a real, though adopted, son, must have a real similarity 
in nature to the Father, which sanctifying grace gives. It is only be- 
cause God has willed to adopt him that this similarity of nature is given 
to him. 

From the point of view of general theological method, a great part 
of the author’s error arises from his rejection of Tradition as a source of 
revealed truth. Parallel with this is his rejection of Aristotelian phil- 
osophical concepts appearing in the Catholic doctrine of grace. The 
ideas of matter and form, of substance and accident, are, he says, foreign 
to the Bible and have no place in theology. All of which is practically 
equivalent to a complete rejection of the science of theology. The 
work of analysis of revealed truth with the aid of philosophical concepts 
is condemned as unjustifiable speculation. Yet the philosophical con- 
cepts in question are such as can be elicited by the most elementary 
process of philosophical enquiry, and have, moreover, been rigidly demon- 
strated to have their application in the traditional doctrine of grace,as 
in other departments of revealed truth. The author’s objection to this 
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use of philosophical terminology, and, indeed, also to the acceptance 
of extra-biblical teaching, is all the more indefensible in view of his 
acceptance of the explicit doctrine of a Trinity of Persons in one divine 
nature. For person, both as a technical term and as a concept with a 
very special application in Trinitarian theology, is altogether extra- 
biblical. Its arrival in theology is due to precisely what the author 
rejects, namely, that unceasing process of philosophical penetration of 
the whole of revealed truth, as found both in the Bible and Tradition, 
and its expression in technical language, which is carried on under the 
infallible guidance of the teaching authority in the Church. 

Despite these numerous and fundamental errors of the author, 
however, one welcomes this book as an honest and painstaking attempt 
by a non-Catholic to grasp and evaluate the central Catholic doctrine 
of grace and the supernatural. Perhaps it is not too optimistic to hope 
that it may herald a new trend in Protestant controversial theology, 
or at least in that branch of Protestantism which is represented by the 
author. 


KEviIn McNAMARA 


“¢ Situation Ethics ”’ 


Continental periodicals and literature, especially from Germany, 
continue to show an interest in what has come to be known as “Situation 
Ethics,” a bye-product of existentialism which has made considerable 
headway among Protestant writers and by which some Catholic writers 
appear to have been influenced. This brief note is offered as an out- 
line of one version of the theory, considered against the background 
of the Catholic principle of the immutability of the natural law. For 
a failure to grasp the full import of this principle can lead to a statement 
of moral theory which is not far removed from that represented by 
“‘ Situation Ethics.” 


I 


It is Catholic doctrine that there exists an absolute and immutable 
moral law which derives from the essential structure and natural in- 
clinations of human nature. This moral law is universal, it is the same 
for everybody, Jew or Greek, white man or coloured ; it is immutable, 
it does not change from age to age or from one civilization to another. 

We must distinguish between the immutable principles of the moral 
law, however, and their application to particular concrete situations. 
For in the case of some moral principles the principle itself makes pro- 
vision for particular circumstances so that the application of the prin- 
ciple may vary from one particular concrete situation to another. Thus 
I may not perform an act of material cooperation ‘“ unless there is a 
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proportionate compensating cause.’’ Whether there is such a propor- 
tionate cause or not will obviously depend on the particular circumstances 
of the case. The application of this principle to concrete situation A, 
in which circumstances constitute a proportionate cause, will lead to 
the practical conclusion that the act is lawful, whereas the application 
of the same principle to concrete situation B, in which circumstances 
do not constitute a proportionate cause, will lead to the practical con- 
clusion that here the act is unlawful. 

In this whole context, indeed, it is important to remember four points. 


1, All moral principles are immutable. 


2. Many moral principles are, in addition, absolutely independent 
of circumstances, even in their practical application. Blasphemy, 
denial of the faith, fornication, etc., etc. are always wrong, no matter 
what the circumstances.! 


3. Certain other moral principles make provision for particular cir- 
cumstances so that the practical conclusion from the application of 
these principles to concrete situations may vary with the circumstances. 
Such, for example, are the principles that we must make restitution as 
soon as we reasonably can, that certain acts of two effects, or of indirect 
scandal or material cooperation are lawful—provided there is a propor- 
tionate compensating cause.? 


1Pius XII, Allocution of 18th April, 1952, A.A.S., (1952), p. 413: “‘ Des rapports 
essentiels entre l'homme et Dieu, entre l‘homme et l'homme, entre les conjoints, 
entre les parents et les enfants, des rapports essentiels de communauté dans la 
famille, dans l’Eglise, dans |’Etat, il résulte, entre autres choses, que la haine de 
Dieu, le blasphéme, l’idoldtrie, la défection de la vrai foi, la négation de la foi, le 
parjure, l"homicide, le faux témoignage, la calomnie, l’adultére et la fornication, 
labus du mariage, le peché solitaire, le vol et la rapine, la soustraction de ce qui 
est nécessaire 4 la vie, la frustration du juste salaire (cfr. lac. 5: 4), l’'accaparement 
des vivres de premiére nécessité et l’augmentation injustifiée des prix, la banqueroute 
frauduleuse, les manoeuvres de spéculation injustes—tout cela est gravement 
interdit par le Législateur divin. Il n’y a pas & examiner. Quelle que soit la situa- 
tion individuelle, il n’y a d’autre issue que d’obéir.” 


*S. Thom., In Sent., III, q.l., a. 4.ad 2. ‘‘ Ad secundum dicendum quod justum 
naturale est duplex, ut supra dictum est : guoddam quod semper et ubique est justum, 
sicut hoc in quo consistit forma justitiae et virtutis in generali, sicut medium tenere, 
rectitudinem servare et alia hujusmodi ; quoddam vero est ex hoc profectum, sec- 
undum Tullium (in II Rhet. de invent.), et hoc in pluribus ita contingit sed potest 
in paucioribus deficere, ut dictum est (ubi sup.) : quod contingit ex hoc quod hujus- 
modi justum est applicatio quaedam universalis et primae mensurae ad materiam 
difformem et mutabilem ; et de hujusmodi justo loquitur Philosophus.”’ 

Pius XII, Allocution of 18th April, 1952, A.A.S. (1952), p. 413. “La ou il n’y 
a@ pas de normes absolument obligatoires, indépendantes de toute circonstance 
ou éventualité, la situation ‘ d’une fois ’en son unicité requiert, il est vrai, un examen 
attentif pour décider quelles sont les normes & appliquer et en quelle maniére. 
La morale catholique a toujours et abondamment traité ce probléme de la forma- 
y wteg la propre conscience avec examen préalable des circonstances du cas & 

er.”’ 

F. Hurth, S.J., Periodica, XLI (1952), p. 242. “‘ Sed neminem latet : alios esse 
casus eosque permultos, in quibus, quid agi vel omitti debeat, ex nullo principio 
generali et absoluto erui queat. In tali rerum condicione, antequam conscientia 
ad decisionem perveniat, ulterior inquisitio in substantiam atque circumstantias. 
actionis ponendae, ergo in ‘situationem individualem’ instituenda est.” 
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4. Even in regard to these latter principles which take cognizance 
of particular circumstances, the practical conclusions from the applica- 
tion of the same principle to identical sets of circumstances will always 
be the same. If a particular act of material cooperation is wrong in a 
given situation then it would have been wrong in an identical situation 
in Ancient Egypt and will be wrong, in the same circumstances, to the 
end of time.! 


II 


According to “ Situation Ethics,” on the other hand, there is no such 
thing as an immutable moral law—or indeed of any moral law at all 
in the strict sense, apart from the general principle that we must act 
according to our conscience. Certain moral “‘ ideals ’’—such as justice 
or liberty—present themselves to the human spirit as desirable ends 
for human conduct but the paths by which these ends are to be achieved 
cannot be indicated by hard and fast rules. Human life is so complex 
and so varied that no moral rule could possibly indicate in advance what 
is the right thing to do in a particular situation. Each particular moral 
situation is unique, it is said, and must be judged on its merits. My 
duty is to try to perceive all the factors in the concrete situation clearly 
and having done so to make a personal decision as to what is the right 
thing to do. Morality is not a matter of obeying rules, it is a matter 
of personal decision and personal responsibility in particular situations. 
The principles of morality are not obligatory precepts but rather sign-posts 
which indicate what one normally ought to do in particular types of situa- 
tion. They are not to be compared to railway-lines, indicating the 
precise path we must follow, but rather to the trail laid by a path-finder 
aircraft which points out the general direction and nothing more.? 

Historically this approach to morals may be seen as part of the general 
twentieth century reaction against abstract principle. Catholic moral 
theory, indeed, has never held that no account must be taken of the 
concrete circumstances of particular situations in applying certain types 
of moral rule. As we have just seen, a correct assessment of particular 
circumstances is necessary in order to correctly apply certain types of 
moral principle. But it is an absurd swing to the opposite extreme to 
hold that there are no moral principles whatever and that it is only 
the concrete circumstances which count. 

The essential structure and natural inclinations of human nature 
remain unchanged no matter what the circumstances. This is the 
constant factor in every moral situation and it necessarily gives rise 
to immutable moral rules. We have seen, in fact, that many mo 
rules are so intimately connected with the essential structure and “ in 
clinations ’of human nature that they apply unchangingly in all cit 


la moralité intrinséque d’une action, si concréte soit-elle, est immuable 
aussi longtemps que subsistent les circonstances qui l’ont constituée.” Lottia, 
Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1946, II, p. 48. 


*Cf. J. Fuchs, S.J., “‘ Situationsethik in theologischer Sicht,” in Scholastik, 
XXVII (1952), p. 162. 
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cumstances. And even if some moral rules take cognizance of particular 
circumstances so that their practical application may vary with different 
situations the fact remains that it is the same unchanging principle 
which gives rise to different conclusions in different situations. 

The manner of driving a motor-car may vary with the nature of the 
road, the state of the weather, the steepness of the incline, etc. But 
no one will maintain that there are no rules in the matter. In the first 
place there are certain fundamental rules which derive solely from the 
structure of the car—that there must be petrol in the tank, that the 
car must be “in gear”’ and the clutch engaged—which hold good no matter 
what the circumstances. Then there are certain other rules which vary, 
in their concrete application, with the circumstances, for example that 
one ought not to drive at a reckless speed. What will constitute a 
reckless speed will depend on the state of the road, the state of the 
tyres, etc. But the principle itself, that one ought not to drive at a 
reckless speed, remains. A personal decision may be involved, of course, 
—a decision as to whether driving this particular car, with these tyres, 
on this road, at this speed, is in fact reckless. But this personal de- 
cision is a decision as to how a principle applies in a particular concrete 
situation ; there is a principle behind the personal decision. In the 
same way in certain moral situations I may have to take a personal 
decision—v.g. as to whether there is a justifying cause for me to perform 
this particular act of material cooperation. But the personal decision 
does not take the place of principle. The personal decision is really 
an assessment of the facts of the concrete situation and an application 
of an immutable moral principle, on material cooperation, to these 
facts. It is an exercise of the virtue of prudence. 


WILLIAM CONWAY 


“The Land of Sinim”’ (Is. 49: 12) 


In describing the return of the dispersed Israelites after the fall of 
Babylon the prophet Isaiah concludes with the words : 
Behold, these shall come from afar, 
And these from the North and from the West, 
_. , And these from the land of Sinim. (Is. 49 : 12). 

It is interesting to note the various attempts of scholars to identify 
this “land of Sinim.” The context seems to require a reference to 
a southern country, and St. Jerome simply writes “‘ de terra australi.” 
Modern critics generally think of the Greek name Syene, the modern 
Assuan, in the extreme south of Egypt. 

But in ancient times commentators sometimes identified the land 
of Sinim with a country much more remote, namely China. This view 
was put forward for the first time in the sixteenth century, and received 
wide publicity from the fact that it was accepted by the great Cornelius 
a Lapide. One can easily understand how the story of the missionary 
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voyages of St Francis Xavier turned the minds of his contemporaries 
to the scene of his labours, and a Lapide may be pardoned for being 
influenced by the story of the trials and triumphs of his fellow Jesuit, 
But the interpretation found favour with some of the greatest scholars 
of a later date, such as Gesenius (1786-1842) and Franz Delitzsch (1813- 
1890). These were not quite successful, however, in proving either 
that there were Jewish exiles in China in the tim: of Isaiah, or that China 
was known at that period as the “land of Sinim.” 

A recent article by Father Lambert S.J. in the Nouvelle Revm 
Theologique' puts an end to all speculation in regard to the “ land of 
Sinim.” He first disposes of the possibility of a reference to China, 
by showing that the name “China” is of later origin than the time 
of Isaiah. For it was not introduced before the third century B.C. 
Previous to that date the country and people bore a totally different 
name. Father Lambert then gives conclusive proof that the identif- 
cation of the “ land of Sinim” with Assuan is to be accepted. In the 
Massoretic text of Isaiah the name is written Siniyim which many critics 
regards as a mistake for Seweniym, the people of Syene or Assuan, a 
name which occurs in Ezechiel 29 : 10 and 30:6. The newly discovered 
text of Isaiah (in the Dead Sea Scrolls) now confirms this hypothesis 
For the new text has the reading Sewaniyyim, i.e. the people of Sewan, 
which is the name of the town Assuan in the papyri of Elephantine 
The modern Arabic name is merely Suan preceded by the article— 
As-suan. 

There is abundant evidence that Jewish exiles were to be found in 
this region. We know that a Jewish colony was there in the time d 
Cambyses, and there is no reason to doubt that groups of Jews wer 
to be found there even before the fall of Jerusalem and the beginning 
of the Exile. 


E. J. Kissam 


Fog in the Channel 


These two pamphlets, one by an anonymous group, “ some priest 
of the Anglican Communion,” the other by a distinguished Congreg+ 
tionalist,? revive a type of controversy which seemed for some time t# 
have been declining. Perhaps the key to the revival is to be foul 
in a sentence from Dr. Micklem’s pamphlet: “at the end of the 


1N. Rev. Theol., 75 (1953), pp. 965-72. 


2 Infallible Fallacies, an Anglican reply to some Roman Catholic arguments. } 
Some Priests of the Anglican Communion. London, S.P.C.K. Price ls. 
Pope’s Men. By Nathaniel Micklem, D.D., LL.D. London, Independent P 
Price Is. Attention may be called to the pamphlet Anglicans Anonymous, a © 
ment, principally on the former, by Rev. Joseph Christie, S.J. London, Cath 
Truth Society. Price 3d. 
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we find two great powers in Europe, Marxism and Roman Catholicism.” 
Might one suggest that to say “ Europe ”’ is to narrow the field without 
sufficient reason, and that in England also there may be an uneasy 
feeling that a choice is being increasingly forced. To religious minds, 
Marxism shows all too plainly the mark of the beast; but “‘ Roman 
Catholicism ’’—a certain verdict on this has been so woven into the 
growth of modern England that any revision must be a process of much 
difficulty and no little pain. Might one suspect, however, that the 
dilemma is beginning to present itself? One of these pamphlets, cer- 
tainly, shows a desperate attempt to establish a via media, in a way 
which strikingly recalls similar unsuccessful attempts made before. 

Both booklets profess to approach their task with distaste. They 
are right. The times are too critical for Christian quarrels, but they 
are also too critical for trifling with the truth. Of course, there can 
be no attempt within these narrow limits to undertake any full treatment 
of the problems raised. One can only record impressions. 

The first impression one gets from the Anglican booklet is of an un- 
willingness to come to grips with the issue ; the impression that they 
are most uncertain where they stand at present, but would dearly wish 
undone many of the events of the sixteenth century. As an example, 
take the argument developed to show that a convert from Anglicanism 
must decide that his former Church is a deceiver, in ignorance, or in 
error. This argument is clearly directed to convince him that by his 
conversion he has “ publicly declared that the Anglican bishop who 
confirmed him was an impostor, that the priest who baptized him, taught 
him his catechism, and gave him his Communion was cheating him.” 
The appeal to pietas which follows is a blatant intrusion of emotion 
into argument, and rests on an untruth. “ The official voice of the 
Roman Church ’’—I quote again—has never “said that they are im- 
postors.” It has said that they are in error. 

The key is, of course, the Mass. One can trace the recurring anxiety 
to gloss over the deliberate and conscious exclusion of the Mass from 
sixteenth-century England. Facts are stubborn, however, and no 
amount of emphasizing genuine hesitations with regard to the precise 
matter and form of Orders can conceal the vital argument against 
Anglican Orders—which, as admitted on p. 13, was Leo XIII’s main 
argument when he condemned them as invalid—the deficiency of proper 
intention. The Church of England may have intended to ordain 
ministers, but she definitely did not intend to ordain Mass-priests. In 
that, she lost her priesthood. 

No doubt many ministers of that Church to-day will strongly resent 
being called “ priests.” And even those who claim the title—do they 
claim to be “ Mass-priests’’? Take the footnote on p. 14, offered 
as proof that the Church of England “ believes and teaches the Euch- 
aristic Sacrifice.’ One might perhaps question its authority, as the 
statement of Archbishop Temple of Canterbury and of Archbishop 
Maclaglan of York in reply to Apostolicae Curae, which “‘ no Convocation 
of the Church of England nor any synod of the Anglican Church has 
ever dissented from.” However, even accepting this somewhat negative 
assurance as establishing that the doctrine contained in it is the doctrine 
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of the Church of England, the doubts remain. A study of the text 
of the document gives no hint of a plain statement that This is His 
Body and that This is His Blood ; in so far as the issue is faced at all, 
it is excluded. 

The problem of relations with Rome is treated in the same incon- 
clusive manner. For instance, we are told on p. 16 that “ Innocent | 
(died A.D. 417) and Leo I (440-461) were the first Bishops of Rome 
to make serious claims to supremacy over other bishops.”” One wonders 
what kind of claims were made in the first four centuries, especially 
when one reads on the next page that “the Christian Church was in 
Britain before St. Augustine’s mission came from Rome in A.D. 597, 
and it was a Church which, left by Rome to survive as best it could against 
the heathen Saxon invaders, developed institutions and customs quite 
different from those of the Church of Rome ”’ (italics mine). 

The argument that the sixteenth-century schism was caused by an 
act of Rome when Pope Pius V excommunicated Elizabeth must seem 
something of an inversion even to Anglican minds, and suggest the 
picture of “‘the Pope seceding with all his followers from the Church 
of England.” Was it really “the end of a process which had been 
going on almost from the beginning of the Church’s history in Britain ” 
of which Mr. Trevelyan’s “ average Englishman” was so conscious ? 
(p. 18). The “average Englishman” is a somewhat elusive figure in 
those days before public-opinion polls. However,.we might recall 
some rather “average Englishmen” from the North-and West- 
country who revolted against the new developments. Mr. Trevelyan 
might feel more sympathy with the Cornishmen, until, perhaps, he 
heard their demands : ‘‘ We will have the Mass in Latin, as it was before 

we will have every priest at Mass pray, especially by name, for 
the souls in Purgatory, as our forefathers did we will not receive 
the new Service, because it is but like a Christmas game.’ These 
demands were “ the fruit of filthy Popery,” “ harping all upon a plain- 
song of Rome,” said the anti-rebel propaganda. Which reflected the 
mind of the “average Englishman ”’ ? 

Dr. Micklem’s argument is somewhat easier to assess, for, as a Con- 
gregationalist, he is not troubled by the same nostalgias. It shows 
very clearly, however, what a great gulf lies between the Catholic Church 
and the English Free Churches. It shows most strikingly an extra- 
ordinary limitation and insularity of outlook. In the Catholic Church 
Dr. Micklem finds much which he admires, more which he dislikes, 
and little which he understands. In spite of his admission: ‘‘ how 
difficult, how impossible, it is to give a quite truthful picture of this 
Church,” this “ protean institution,” he proceeds to a number of judg- 
ments which cannot pass without comment. 

His strictures on the doctrine of the Catholic Church indicate more 
clearly than anything else his own doctrinal uncertainties. Why does 
he place such a gulf between theologian and the faithful because the 
former can understand the doctrine of transubstantiation while the 
latter merely believe that after the words of Consecration Christ is 
really present? Catholics will be puzzled at the sharp distinction, 
for what does transubstantiation mean except that what still has the 
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appearance of bread and wine is no longer bread and wine, but the 
Body and Blood of Christ? All believe this, and the theologian will 
be the first to admit that though he has searched much he still wants 
words. 

The Virgin Mary, says Dr. Micklem, is not worshipped as divine by 
Catholic theologians; he fears, however, that “in popular Roman 
Catholic piety she is a goddess in everything but name.” Might one 
suggest that his qualification goes deeper than he suspects, and that 
for Catholics there is a clear perception of the essential difference between 
two people who are so close as Mary and her Son, and that non-Catholics 
are inclined to miss this essential difference by stressing the externals 
and not having the knowledge that is innate in those of the household 
of the Faith ? 

Dr. Micklem, however, has little more than a passing interest in 
doctrinal differences. His chief objection to the Catholic Church is 
that as well as being a Christian Church it is a “ politico-ecclesiastical 
engine,” determined to use political pressure to establish its own in- 
tolerant system. Now tolerance is a problem with endless ramifications, 
as the system of Marxist Communism must make clear to-day to even 
the most convinced Liberal. His statement that ‘“ the parallel between 
Rome and Moscow is painfully close”’ must be met by a flat denial. 
Even Dr. Micklem, however, allows qualifications. He pictures an 
intolerant centre of government with tolerant extremities, Austria 
and “Southern Ireland,” and “a great many Catholics in America, 
in France and in Germany.” As far as the Latin countries are con- 
cerned, he simply does not understand them, and a passing reference 
to “ atrocity-stories (largely true) about what Rome is and does in Spain, 
in Mexico, and other places”’ is most unfair controversy. What are 
these stories and what is the proof of their truth? In the two countries 
mentioned, there has been plenty of atrocity from the other side within 
recent memory. His idea of an “ intolerant central authority” may 
have been severely shaken by a recent Papal pronouncement, unless 
—it is one of his wilder speculations—the Pope is not really in control 
at all, but is a new “ prisoner of the Vatican.” 


His attack on the Church as a “ politico-ecclesiastical engine ”’ leads 
one to suspect his assertion that in the Protestant Churches “ individ- 
ualism and depreciation of the sacraments came in with the late Vic- 
torian era.’’ It has usually been assumed that they had had a longer 
history, and this seems confirmed by Dr. Micklem’s deep-rooted in- 
dividualism. If the Church has a mission to man in society as well 
as to man as an individual, she is bound to labour to make society 
Christian, and in our secularized world one might expect the support 
of Christians for her efforts. 

The Church is dismissed as “ politically reactionary,” and so the 
English, ‘“‘ whose hearts are set on the Welfare State, into which must 
be taken up all that is good and ideal in Communism ” cannot be assoc- 
iated with her. This can only be described as extraordinary ignorance 
of much that is going on in Catholic Europe to-day, as well as a claim 
for unanimity in political opinion in England which does not correspond 
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with facts. There is still fog in the Channel, with some consequent 
isolation. 

Perhaps this is not a good note on which to end. Catholics too must 
disclaim anything that might savour of rancour, and the English Pro- 
testant Churches contain a great number of good men serving God 
according to their lights. There remains, however, the great darkness 
around the name of Rome. Their history has made it part of them, 
but in these increasingly crucial times they may come to realize “ that 
there wholly escapes them the character of the Catholic Church. They 
judge it by indications dead and valueless ; they have not experienced 
its life, not known it for what it is. One thing in the world is different 
from all other. It has a personality and a force. It is recognized, 
and. (when recognised) most violently loved or hated. It is the Catholic 
Church. Within that household the human spirit has life and heart. 
Outside it, is the night.” 

Perhaps not night, but it is darkening. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


A Recent Work on the Hittites 


About a hundred years ago the only information available about the 
Hittites (O.T., Hittim ; D. V., Hethites) was that contained in the O.T. 
Casual references to them irom time to time, e.g. Gen. 15: 20; Jos. 
3 : 10, etc., gave the impression that they were just one other of several 
tribes which the Israelites tound inhabiting Palestine when they enter- 
ed the Promised Land. There was little to suggest that in actual fact 
they ruled over one of the great empires of the ancient world. For 
that reason the reconstruction of the history of Hittite civilisation as 
it existed throughout the second millenium B.C. must be regarded as 
one of the great triumphs which Orientalists have achieved during the 
past century. 

Very few books, however, on the progress of these findings are avail- 
able in English. In fact if we except articles contributed to learned 
periodicals and encyclopaedias no work of any size on the Hittites had 
appeared in English since Garstang’s ‘‘ Hittite Empire ” was published 
in 1929. During the intervening quarter of a century the student in- 
terested in the progress of Hittite studies had to rely mainly on the 
publications of French and German scholars. This defect has to a 
large extent been remedied by a recent work! designed “‘ to present to 
English readers a concise account of Hittite history and civilization 
within the limits of our present knowledge” (Foreword, p. xiii). Dr. 
Gurney gives an absorbing account of the rediscovery of the Hittites 
and their civilization, and his work will be read with pleasure by all 
who take even a slight interest in questions of ancient history and 
archaeology. 


1 The Hittites. By O. R. Gurney. Pelican Books, 1952. Pp. 240. Price 3/6, 
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Apart from references to them in the O.T., the first new light on the 
Hittites was shed by the decipherment of the historical records of the 
Egyptians. These revealed that the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
had been in contact with a country called “‘ Kheta”’ from the time 
when Tuthmosis III (1490-1436)! penetrated to the north of Syria and 
crossed the Euphrates. The people of Kheta with their allies had fought 
against Rameses II at the battle of Kadesh (1286/5 B.C.) on the river 
Orontes, and the same king had made a treaty with them later in his 
reign, the text of which was carved on the wall of the great temple at 
Karnak. These findings led scholars to believe that the Kheta folk of 
the Egyptian texts and the Hittites of the O. T. were one and the same. 
The fact seemed to be confirmed when the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Assyria began to be deciphered and it was found that from the time 
of Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1100 B.C.) Syria was known to the Assyrians as 
the “ Land of Hatti”’ with its capital at Carchemish. No difficulty 
was then felt in the presence of Hittite settlements in Palestine at the 
time of the Israelite occupation or even in the time of Abraham. 

Such was the position in 1876-80 when A. H. Sayce of England began 
to ascribe to the Hittites the basalt blocks inscribed with a peculiar 
form of writing and reported by travellers from several parts of Asia 
Minor and the mountainous country to the north of Mesopotamia. 
Further discoveries confirmed Sayce’s view. The next contribution to 
Hittite history came in 1887 with the discovery of the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets. By 1900 it had come to be realized that the excavation of a 
centre on the river Halys in northern Anatolia, known by the modern 
name of Boghazkéy, would be likely to yield rich rewards. Permission 
was eventually secured by Dr. Hugo Winckler on behalf of the German 
Orient Society, and excavations under his direction began in 1906. 
The results justified and exceeded all expectations. A royal archive 
was discovered which yielded about 10,000 cuneiform tablets, some of 
which were at once decipherable as they were written in the Akkadian 
language of Babylonia. Ever since Winckler’s success, exploration and 
excavation have gone on in various regions which once formed part of 
the great Hittite confederacy, and each expedition has added new know- 
ledge to an already interesting store. But one obstacle stood in the 
way of complete success. No bilingual text had ever turned up to help 
to decipher ‘‘ the peculiar form of writing ”’ described by Sayce in 1876 
and known to later scholars as Hittite hieroglyphics. Luckily in 1947 
the long-awaited key was discovered at Karatepe in the N.E. of the 
ancient province of Cilicia by Bossert, the Director of the Department 
of Near Eastern Studies in the University of Istanbul, and his Turkish 
associates. It is hoped that this find may prove to be another “ Rosetta 
Stone,” and enable scholars to decipher the many hieroglyphic Hittite 
inscriptions which have by now accumulated. 

In dis-entangling the history of the Hittites it has become customary 
to divide it into three epochs. The first deals with the Proto-Hittites 
about whom little is known. True history begins in Anatolia with the 
arrival on the plateau of Assyrian traders about 1900 B.C. At that 


1 Dates as accepted by Albright, Goetze and Rowton. See Bulletin of Amer. 
Schools of Oriental Research (B.A.S.O.R.), 126 (Ap. 1952), p. 22. 
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time the people of Assur were already familiar with the cuneiform script 
of Babylonia, and the clay tablets on which these Assyrian merchants 
inscribed their day to day business correspondence have been found 
in large numbers at several sites, but chiefly at Kiiltepe, south of 
the capital Hattusas situated in Galatia, about one hundred miles east 
of the modern Turkish capital of Ankara. These tablets give us very 
little information about the earlier indigenous inhabitants. and their 
history. But we do hear of local princes, and it is suggested that one of 
them named Tudhaliyas may be the Thadal of Gen. 14 : 1, a contemporary 
of Hammurabi. 

The second epoch ushers in the historical records of the Old Kingdom 
beginning with King Labarnas I whose suggested dates are 1680-1650 
B.C. During this period groups of Indo-Europeans secured power in 
North and Mid-Anatolia, and at least in part, imposed their language 
for administrative purposes. It was at this time that the Hittite king- 
dom began to expand southwards and eastward. King Mursilis I (1620- 
1590 B.C.) made Hattusas his capital city, and waged war as far as 
Babylon which he captured. This notable victory, which is recorded 
in the Babylonian Chronicle, links Hittite chronology with that of Baby- 
lonia. Unfortunately this last is itself still a matter of controversy.! 
A plausible view places the Hittite capture of Babylon shortly after 
1600 B.C. though some would either raise or lower this date by about 
sixty years. 

An obscure period follows the death of King Telipinus (1525-1500 B.C.) 
until we come to Tudhaliyas II (? 1460-1440 B.C.) the founder of a 
new dynasty and the first king of the empire. His reign, together with 
that of his four successors, is marked by a difficult struggle to maintain 
the integrity of the confederation against the attacks of the Mitanni 
in the east, the Egyptians in Syria, and the Gasgas and Hiyasa in the 
Black Sea region. The end of this period of impotence and the be- 
ginning of a new era are marked by the rise to power of King Suppil- 
uliumas (1375-1335 B.C.). The exploits of this warrior, under whom 
the Hittites reached the height of their power and practically dominated 
the Near East, place him among the great leaders of the ancient world. 
He supplanted Egypt and Mitanni in Northern Syria, which became a 
Hittite dependency from the Euphrates to the sea. A few of his letters 
to King Akhenaten of Egypt form part of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
and his correspondence with Naqamad, prince of Ugarit, enables us to 
date the cuneiform alphabet, invented during that monarch’s reign. 
The Phoenician alphabet, intended for papyrus, was already in use. 
The Hittite empire was to last for another century and a half until it 
finally collapsed abcut 1200 B.C. before the mass-movements of 
populations involving Phrygians, Gasgas, Moschians, and what are 
known as “ The Peoples of the Sea.’”’ The records of Rameses IIl 
(1204-1172 B.C.) tell how the isles were disturbed and the Hittites, 
together with other peoples, fled into Syria to extricate themselves 
from this great invasion which menaced Egypt and left the Philistines 
settled on the coast of Palestine (which thus acquired its modern name). 


1 B.A.S.O.R., 126/7 (Apr. and Oct., 1952). 
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In Asia Minor, to judge from Homeric legend, the Phrygians soon re- 
laced the Hittites as the dominant power. 

The third epoch covers the period of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms, which, 
in the south-eastern provinces of the empire survived its fall, and set 
themselves up as isolated city states like Malatya and Carchemish. 
This state of things lasted for no less than five centuries. Assyrian 
records continue to refer to Syria and the Taurus area as the “ Land of 
Hatti,” and in the O.T. the kings of these northern principalities appear 
as “ Kings of the Hittites’’ (cf. 4 Kings 7: 6; 2 Chr. 1:17). Many 
of them assiduously erected stone monuments bearing long inscriptions 
in Hittite hieroglyphics, which goes to show that the traditions of the 
old culture were perpetuated down to the time when this large tract 
of Western Asia became part of the Assyrian empire. Until these in- 
scriptions are read, the history of the neo-Hittite kingdoms can be 
traced only to a limited extent from records of the neighbouring states. 

The first Assyrian king to reach the Euphrates after the downfall 
of Hattusas was Tiglath-pileser I who in 1110 B.C. encountered a king- 
dom which he calls “ Great Hatti.”” A period of decline in Assyrian 
power set in and Aramaean nomads from the east succeeded in wresting 
some of their principalities from the Hittites. Others of their dynasties 
succeeded in maintaining themselves, and continued to record events 
of historic interest to them in hieroglyphics. Their culture influenced 
adjacent regions and penetrated southwards into Palestine; Hittite 
mercenaries such as Uriah (2 Sam. 11 : 3ff) and Ahimelech (I Sam. 26 : 6) 
served in the Hebrew armies, and Solomon introduced Hittite women 
into his court (3 Kings 11: 1). 

The recovery of Assyria began during the reign of Adadnirari II 
(912-891 B.C.) and continued under his successor, but the Syrian kings 
failed to take heed and to unite against the common foe. In 876 B.C. 
King Assur-nasir-pal crossed Syria to the coast compelling Carchemish 
and other Hittite kingdoms to submit to the payment of heavy tribute. 
A later but limited effort to unite against the common foe, enabled the 
Syrian princes to withstand the Assyrians at the battle of Qarqar in 
853 B.C. and to force them to abandon their campaign. After a respite 
lasting for more than a century the Assyrians in 742 B.C. determined 
once and for all to set about the systematic conquest of their western 
neighbours. The policy of direct annexation was begun by Tiglath- 
pileser III in 738 B.C. and was pursued even more ruthlessly by his 
successors until the last of the neo-Hittite states in N. Syria was brought 
toanend. When Greek travellers later penetrated into these territories, 
they found only provinces of the Assyrian Empire. The very name of 
Hatti was already forgotten. 

A word about the Hittites in Palestine referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. Gen. 23; 26:34; 36:2; Num. 13:30; Jos. 1:2-4). We are 
presented here with a curious problem because all our knowledge 
derived from non-Biblical sources goes to show that no Hittites or 
neo-Hittites ever conquered or entered Palestine. Who then were 
these Hittites ‘that dwell in the mountains” (Num. 13:30) and 
what was their origin? Two explanations have been offered. One 
Suggests that they were emigrants from some part cf the Hittite empire 
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when it flourished ; the other that they were the remnants of a wide 
linguistic group to which the Proto-Hittites belonged and that they had 
remained isolated when northern Palestine and Syria were occupied by 
Semitic and Hurrian peoples towards the end of the third millenium, 
If neither of these explanations be considered entirely satisfactory,! 
there is always the hope that further excavations among the archives 
of Boghazkéy may help to solve the question. 

Turning to the civil life and customs of the Hittites, about which 
a great deal is now known, a few items concerning their religion, langu- 
ages, and legal code may be noted in this summary. 

The tablets from Boghazkéy throw considerable light on the religious 
beliefs of the Hittites. Like many other ancient societies they took 
it for granted that all the phenomena of nature, indeed all great matters 
that seemed to be beyond human control, were governed by mighty 
but man-like forces. Each of the forces of nature was regarded as being 
under the complete control of a separate divinity who lived invisible 
and immortal in the temple dedicated to him. But in other respects,— 
in their needs, their interests, and their relations to their worshippers— 
the gods were regarded as absolutely human. 

All through their history the isolated city communities of Anatolia 
seem to have maintained their independence in matters of religious 
worship. The kings of Hattusas, though they welded the tribes that 
they conquered into a civil and military confederation, allowed the 
local shrines to remain with their cults unimpaired. Out of the div- 
ersity of the local cults, the theologians of the royal court later erected 
an official pantheon, the nucleus of which was the cult of the Sun-goddess 
Wurusemu of the neighbouring shrine of Arinna, a holy city which has 
not been located, but which is said to have been within a single day’s 
journey from the capital. Her consort was the Weather-god, whose 
cult was widespread throughout the stormy and cloudy land of Anatolia. 
Five Hittite temples have been excavated at Boghazkéy, and from the 
records found in association with them, it is possible to construct a 
fairly complete account of the principal festivals and their associated 
ritual. Other texts supply information about oracles, divination, 
omens, magic, and burial customs. 

Traces of nine languages have been identified from the various texts 
written by the scribes of the Hittite empire. They are referred to as 
Proto-Hittite or Hattian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hurrian (whose affin- 
ities are unknown), Hittite, Luwian, Palaic, ‘‘ Mandaic,” and hieroglyphic 
Hittite which is sometimes referred to as Tabalic. The last five belong 
like Latin, Greek, Teutonic, and Celtic, to the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages. Only two—Hittite and Akkadian—of these nine langu- 
ages were widely used in official documents ; the only other one in which 
whole texts were occasionally written was Hurrian. Of the remainder, 
those known as Hattian, Luwian, and Palaic are met with only in the 
form of short passages scattered among religious texts, while that re- 
ferred to as ‘* Mandaic ’’ can be identified only by a few technical terms 
in a treatise on horse-training. Sumerian is included only because the 


1 See final section of this note ve Hittite law in S. Palestine in the time of 
Abraham. 
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Hittite scribes for their own purposes compiled vocabularies based on 
Sumerian sign-lists. Inscriptions in hieroglyphics Hittite are found 
mostly in rock carvings or store monuments. The language employed 
though clearly related to Hittite, Luwian and Palaic, is not identical 
with any of them. Very little progress has been made in the decipher- 
ment of these hieroglyphics up to recent years, but a great advance in 
our knowledge of the history they withhold can henceforth be expected 
when the bilingual text from Karatepe, already referred to, has been 
fully worked out. 

Previous to 1900 the Mosaic code as found in the O.T. was the only 
known ancient legal code from the Middle East. Since then parts of 
other codes have come to light, that of Hammurabi discovered in 1901, 
the Sumerian fragment (1916), the Assyrian code (1920) and the Hittite 
(1921). Indeed it might be said that one of the most important of all 
the texts found at Boghazkéy is the Hittite code of law. Two tablets, 
each containing one hundred sections, were almost complete, and their 
full original text has largely been restored from parallel fragments. It 
is known that Hittite law was codified as far back as the Old Kingdom, 
perhaps about 1450 B.C. 

Though the Hittite legal code deals with most phases of civil life, 
I shall refer here only to some sections dealing with land tenure. The 
sections in question have a special interest for students of the O.T., 
because it is suggested that they help to throw a new light on chap. 23 
vf Genesis which deals with Abraham’s purchase of a burial ground at 
Machpelah on the occasion of Sara’s death. It has always been assumed 
that the principal difficulty to be overcome between Abraham and 
Ephron was the price of the land to be purchased. A closer reading of 
the account of the transaction however goes to show that Abraham’s 
chief objective seems to have been to acquire “‘ a cave which was at the 
edge of the field’’ without taking the whole estate. Ephron on his 
part seems most anxious to rid himself of all his land and promptly 
replies, ‘“‘ No... . I sell you the field and the cave that is in it ” (v. 11). 
The reason for this aspect of the controversy between the two men be- 
comes clearer in the light of Hittite law which states (Hittite Code § 47)! 
that, ““.... If any one buys all the fields of a craftsman, he shall ask the 
king, and he shall render those services which the king orders. If there 
remain fields in the hands of the man from whom he buys, he shall not 
render the services .. . 

The Hittite code laid down then that the obligation to perform feudal 
services (corvée) was conferred upon the buyer only when al/ the seller’s 
property passed into the possession of the new owner. So the argument 
between Abraham and Ephron would appear to have been chiefly con- 
cerned not with an attempt to extract an excessive price, but rather 
with the question of who would render the services due to the king 
as a result of principal ownership of the land. The same idea is enshrined 
in the Hammurabi Code, but there the emphasis is rather on the feud- 
atory person, while the Hittite Code considers that the obligation is 


1Sec. 6 of Prof. Gurney’s splendid 15 page bibliography deals with translations 
and discussions of the Hittite legal code. 
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associated with the land rather than with its occupant. 

If the foregoing interpretation comes to be accepted, it follows that 
in Gen. 23: 11 there never was any question of Ephron making the 
pretence of a free gift to entice Abraham, and that the root NTN used 
in the Hebrew text means “sell” (vv. 9, 11) or “ pay” (v. 13) con- 
sistently throughout the chapter and never “ give as a gift.” 

Finally, the background of Gen. 23, penetrated as it is with an in- 
timate knowledge of ancient Hittite laws and customs, makes the position 
fairly difficult for those who would maintain that the whole chapter 
must be ascribed to a post-exilic “‘ Priestly’ writer. 


J. O'CONNELL 


CORRECTION 


The calculation of the number of “unshared” ancestors given in 
my paper (J.7.Q., Oct. 1953, p. 412,) is erroneous. The paragraph 
in which it appears was an unfortunate jumble of two distinct calcula- 
tions ; this jumble was not corrected in the proof reading, as was in- 
tended. The number which appears refers to 120 generations, not 
1,000 as stated. The correct number of unshared ancestors for 1,000 
generations is one of over 300 digits—a number very much greater 
than the estimated number of elementary particles in the universe.* 

I greatly regret the circumstances which led to the retention of the 
jumbled paragraph and make free acknowledgement of its errors. Never- 
theless, the argument from calculation of hypothetical biparental num- 
bers remains valid ; for whether we take 120 or 1,000 generations the 
numbers required (on the assumption stated) are literally incredibly 
great. Once we pass beyond a certain “significant figure” we are 
like the statistician whose probability of something occurring merely 
by chance has passed a certain determining figure. It still remains 
true that a writer in a theological journal should be meticulous. — 


M. A. MAcCoNAILL 


1 The interpretation of Gen. 23 in the light of the Hittite legal code which is 
given in the present note is derived from a short article by Manfred R. Lehmann 
in B.A.S.O.R., 129 (Febr. 1953). 


The Editors desire to thank Prof. MacConaill and also Mr. L. P. Lynch, M.Sc., 
St. Malachy’s College, Belfast, who “in the interests of accurate data’’ wrote to 
call attention to the matter. 
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PoHLE : LEHRBUCH DER DOGMATIK. Neubearbeitet von Josef Gummers- 
bach, S.J. 10. Auflage. 1. Band. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schén- 

ingh, 1952. Pp. 702. Preis: br. 27pM. kart. 33pm. 

Lupwic Otr: GRUNDISS DER KATHOLISCHEN DoGMaTIK. Frei- 

burg: Herder, 1952. Pp. xix and 584. 


It is goor. to see German theological works coming into the market 
again in full flow, and there is a special pleasure in welcoming back an 
author who in an English version was familiar to generations of priests 
outside his own country. The latest editor, and re-writer, of Pohle is 
Fr.Gummersbach. The first volume covers the tracts on God, the Trinity 
and Creation. As with earlier editions, an outstanding feature is the 
extensive treatment given to the history of thought, orthodox and 
heretical. In addition to the exposition of opinions a long list of refer- 
ences to modern sources is given. The teaching of Scripture is thor- 
oughly probed in the light of modern exegesis, though one is at a loss 
to know why texts are sometimes cited in German and sometimes in 
Latin, with phrases of Greek. Fulness is the hall-mark of this work 
on most matters-—there are five lengthy pages dealing with the attribute 
of beauty in God, a matter dismissed by most theologians with very 
cursory treatment. Yet there is no unwieldiness: order and clarity, 
the first virtues of a text-book, are well maintained. 

The portion of the present volume that one finds least satisfactory 
is the section dealing with the interpretation of Genesis on creation. 
The many aspects of evolutionary theory that are connected with theol- 
ogy—even if the connection is sometimes over-stated—would seem to 
deserve fuller treatment, in view of the large scale of the work generally 
and the prominence of this question in popular apologetics. The author 
is almost curt in refusing to consider the possibility of reconciling the 
evolution of the human body with revelation. His strict opinion on 
this matter requires modification in the light of the Encyclical Humani 
Generis, par. 36, which makes it clear that Catholics are not bound to 
reject such a reconciliation. Another pointer in the direction of toler- 
ance was the reply of the Biblical Commission to Cardinal Suhard in 
1948, a document of which no mention is made.’ 

On this point the second book has the advantage of the comparison, 
since it indicates clearly the liberty of research and opinion that is recog- 
nized in the Encyclical of 1950. Dr. Ott’s work covers in a single vol- 
ume nearly all Catholic dogmatic theology, including the Church tract 
which is placed between Grace and the Sacraments: one misses however 
the tracts on Religion and on Faith. An immense amount of matter is 
contained here without any effect of overcrowding, and extensive and 
up-to-date lists of references go some way towards compensating for 
details that necessarily are missing. Among particular points where 
the author leaves himself open to criticism is a discussion of the institution 
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of the matter and form of the sacraments by Christ which seems to find 
no relevance in the history of certain sacraments such as Confirmation 
and Holy Orders—although the decree Sacramentum Ordinis of 1947 
is quoted. But Dr. Ott’s work as a whole is as well done as could reason- 
ably be asked for. It is to be hoped that both this book and the new edi- 
tion of Pohle will appear in due course in English—or perhaps in Latin, 
like Diekamp’s excellent four-volume series on dogmatic theology. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


THE EvuRoPEAN MIND 1680-1715. By Paul Hazard. Translated from 
the French by J. Lewis May. Hollis and Carter. 1953. Pp. xx 
and 454. Price 35/-. 


This book sets out primarily to vindicate the thesis that it is not 
sufficient to trace the rationalism and naturalistic theories of the late 
eighteenth century to the Encyclopedists and Voltaire and leave it at 
that. The author insists that the typical mentality of 1789 had already 
appeared during the thirty years or so that cover the turn of the pre- 
ceding century ; and this holds for the cult of feeling as well as the en- 
thronement of reason. Even in the grand siécle, when tradition and 
classicism seemed to be most firmly established, the philosophers were 
already laying the axe to the root of the tree. 

This thesis, in essentials at least, is of course far from new. But 
the value of the present book is not so much in its germinal idea as in 
the survey in which this is embodied. M. Hazard’s work emerges from 
translation as a brilliant review of the dominant ideas and literature 
of a brief period which has had a decisive influence on all subsequent 
thought—and therefore on the course of human affairs for a quarter 
of a millennium. In the spirit of these few crucial years he identifies 
a kind of renaissance of the Renaissance, by which scientific enquiry 
extended its conquests and humanism, in new and more extreme inter- 
pretations, became more firmly entrenched than before. 

Even apart from their influence on succeeding times the dramatis 
personae of this study are worthy of acquaintance. By stretching a 
little the Unities he imposes on himself, the author is able to include 
an account of Descartes and Newton, though these are not among his 
principals. He gives a memorable picture of Bossuet, champion of the 
old orthodoxy but greatly worried by the inroads of scepticism and 
over-emphasizing, in the way of tired controversialists, such ill-chosen 
aspects of his brief as the duties of subjects to tyrannical rulers and 
the absolute immutability of theological teaching. Also in the foreground 
is Leibnitz, whose mastery of so many branches of thought made some- 
one liken him to a charioteer controlling a team of eight horses, and whose 
gallant attempt to bring Catholics and Protestants together against a 
common peril failed so lamentably. An important feature of this period 
is the emergence of England for the first time as a factor in the world 
of thought, and John Locke is the philosopher in whom, more than in 
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any other, the shape of the future is discerned. (One must quarrel 
with the suggestion however, that it remained for Locke to recognize 
sensation as the primum mobile of intelligence). 

Attention is chiefly drawn to more revolutionary thinkers than any 
of these. Spinoza—‘‘ who did nothing all day long but polish his lenses 
and think ’’ —is seen as the great creative force of the atheism of the 
future, leaving in his system of morality without God, which made 
irreligion respectable, a kind of time-bomb whose potency was not realized 
till long after his death. Another prominent figure is Pierre Bayle 
the indefatigable propagandist of rationalism who used so lethally 
the weapons Spinoza had forged and was yet so virulent a critic of his 
mentor—for no one, it seems, can be so intolerant of disagreement as a 
crusader for free-thought. And among the extremists there had to 
be an Irishman to out-shout all the others—the egregious John Toland, 
a renegade Catholic whom only his countrymen, perhaps because they 
understood the type, knew how to meet; for when he came back to 
Dublin, glorying in his lurid reputation and vowing to set the place on 
fire, the citizens promptly made life unbearable for him by the simple 
tactic of taking no notice. 

In a survey of such a period it is inevitable that the more advanced 
thinkers get most attention. It is useful to be made realize the con- 
tribution to knowledge and wisdom that often comes from unorthodox 
and tainted sources. Many ill-advised glosses on revelation were chal- 
lenged at this time, including the belief that the world was only about 
6000 years old. It is valuable to be reminded too that, even when the 
source is unexceptionable, truth may sometimes come into the world 
bringing ill-fame and worse to its bearers—as with Richard Simon, 
the Oratorian priest who pioneered the application of textual criticism 
to the Bible. All this is to the good. The trouble is that one may 
carry away from M. Hazard’s treatment the impression that he regards 
the general position taken up by radical critics at this period as much 
more sound and impregnable than in fact it was. An agreeable irony 
is exercised on many pompous and self-assured censors of the credulity 
of others ; but this may be a case where irony is not enough. The Com- 
munism of our day is an organized effort to work out for humanity a 
destiny based on formal disbelief in God—in other words it is the prac- 
tical next step to speculative atheism. It seems short-sighted at the 
present time to write about the beginnings of modern apostacy without 
reference to developments and implications that showed themselves 
later in such a dramatic fashion. And criticism,-in the sense of evalu- 
ating, is not beyond the scope of this work, as is seen when the dis- 
cussion turns to the more imaginative kinds of literature. 

This deficiency in so admirable a work—which was crowned by the 
author’s election to the French Academy—reminds one that in spite of 
its panoramic effect a certain narrowness of approach may be perceived 
even in regard to the period on which it concentrates. In the conclusion 
the solidly anti-Marxist principle is asserted that it is not material forces 
but intellectual influences that chiefly govern the life of man. But 
this position would have been more satisfactorily vindicated if industrial 
and social factors had been gone into more fully. One thinks of Taw- 
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ney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism in this connection. (So far 
as readability goes, it should be said, the advantage is all with the present 
work). Similarly comparison suggests itself with Monsignor Knox’s 
Enthusiasm, which has points of contact with The European Mind, 
and which gains considerably by the extent to which the author permits 
himself to look before and after and to assess his subjects by permanent 
criteria and in the light of wider perspectives. Such comparisons, 
nevertheless, emphasize the fact that, however one may qualify praise 
of this book, it is inevitably judged by high standards. 


. WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


DARKNESS VISIBLE: A Revelation and Interpretation of Freemasonry. 
By Walton Hannah. London, Augustine Press, 1953. Pp. 231. 
Price 12/6. 


A couple of years ago, it will be remembered, a group of Anglican 
clergymen attempted unsuccessfully to induce the Canterbury Con- 
vocation to pronounce against Freemasonry. This book, which was 
published first in 1952 in support of the attempt, is now in its fifth ed- 
ition. Its author, who apparently is a Church of England clergyman, 
is not a Mason but he makes a strong case that he is nonetheless fully 
qualified to judge the character of the organization. Apart from pub- 
lished divulgations of its proceedings and an extensive general literature 
on the subject, he has had the advantage of many candid discussions 
with Masons and has checked all his facts. He claims that the com- 
plete ritual of Masonry has been printed times out of number and that, 
although members pretend to discredit these publications, they regularly 
make use of them. In fact the secrets and mysteries of this order are 
nothing more than a colossal bluff, designed to maintain the fiction 
that no one can really know, or criticize, Masonry except its members. 
(This contention was already met by the Rev. Penney Hunt in Th 
Menace of Freemasonry, Freedom Press, Breaston, Derby.) One of the 
objections to the movement is that it requires a solemn oath with grue- 
some, though nowadays symbolic, sanctions to guard what is non-exist- 
ent. It is also urged that, since one may not undertake obligations of 
whose nature one has no previous knowledge, the oaths in question 
are invalid and Masons should not feel themselves bound by them. 

These are a subsidiary part of the indictment. The chief offence is 
that Masonry contains a system of religious practices inconsistent with 
Christianity. The Grand Orient Lodges of the Continent are, of course, 
recognized to be atheistic. But even the Grand Lodge Masonry that 
is found in these countries and in America, though it acknowledges 4 
“Great Architect,” is demonstrated to be quite incompatible with the 
exclusive character of the Christian religion. Its ritual is shown to 
include invocations and prayers which avoid all distinctively Christian 
features and in particular make no mention of the Blessed Trinity or 
of Jesus Christ. And this is not all: the ritual incorporates in its com- 
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posite designation of God portions of the names Jahweh, Baal and 
Osiris. This is one of the facts substantiating the thesis that Masonry 
is a survival, or revival, of the ancient Pagan mystery-religions, as the 
Orthodox Greek Church has pronounced it to be. The author describes 
it as a “ universalist heterodoxy.” There are aspects of its ceremonies 
that look like crude parodies of the sacraments and in many places the 
name of God is associated with quantities of infantile mumbo-jumbo. 

Many Masons are undoubtedly unaware of the implications of facts 
like these and see only its moralistic features (terms like ‘“‘a square 
deal’ and “ on the level” have come from this source) and its encour- 
agement of good fellowship and works of benevolence. But in this 
volume, which gives the entire induction-ritual of the order in various 
countries, as well as much other information, the evidence and its sig- 
nificance are made apparent to all. In particular the argument is 
addressed to the numerous Anglican prelates and clergymen who are 
Masons, among whom it is clear that no less a person than the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury is held to be one. (Some may be inclined 
to take account of his difficult position in this matter when seeking an 
explanation of his recent outcry against “ Catholic intolerance.”) This 
book deserves to be widely known. Catholics will follow Mr. Hannah’s 
campaign with sympathy and goodwill. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


CHEMINS ET IMPASSES DE L’ONTOLOGIE HEIDEGGERIENNE. A propos 
des Holzwege. By Alphonse de Waelhens. Nauwelaerts, Lou- 
ain ; Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1953. Pp. 52. 


The subtitle of M. de Waelhen’s book refers to a recent work of 
Heidegger in which the German philosopher travels along “‘ forest paths ” 
—Holzwege—which only lead deeper into the forest. Heidegger speaks 
of the nature of art (its function of “‘ unveiling” the intelligible being 
of objects,) of the scientific attitude (which distorts reality), of the poetry 
of Rilke, of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, of Nietzchean atheism, of 
Anaximander and the Pre-Socratics. But, M. de Waelhens finds, the 
direction is always the same, the same problem is being confronted : 
the problem of the distinction of l’éant and l’étre. The present book 
aims at showing that all the “‘ forest paths ” lead in this one direction, 
and that there are certain difficulties in the way of further advance in 
the same direction. 

Every effort at reducing the variety of sense experience to intelligible 
unity comes up against the problem of /’éant and l’étre. There are exist- 
ing things, existents (les éants) and there is existence (l’étre). The 
existent is particular, isolated, enclosed, exclusive. Existence is com- 
Mon, communicative, unlimited. As existing, as possessing existence, 

e existent is no longer isolated, but enters into the community of 
existents, To have existence is to have that which all things have 
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to pass from isolation to community. But the existent as existent is 
isolated, and the intelligence sees it'as isolated, as this particular thing 
as an object distinct from other objects. It is by their common Presence 
to the mind, by their common oljectivity that existents surmount their 
isolation. It is clear that presence cannot itself be present, that ob 
jectivity cannot itself be an object. If presence were itself something 
present among other things, we would have to suppose a further presence 
by which it and other things are made present. Similarly, if objectivity 
were itself an object among other objects, we would have to seek a fur- 
ther objectivity. In other words presence and objectivity are conferred 
on things by the subject. If the existent is taken as the object, as that 
which is present, it is clear that existence is to be identified with presence 
and objectivity, and is conferred by the subject. We are, therefore, 
on the road towards the Hegelian Absolute in which there is perfect 
coincidence of subjectivity and objectivity—the self becomes its own 
proper and adequate object. Nietzsche resisted this conclusion, but 
Heidegger shows that the Neitzschean will to power issues in a parallel 
identification or coincidence: the will to power can only attain itself 
at the end of its journey. 

Heidegger tries to break through the Hegelian “ return to the self” 
by drawing a distinction between presence and that which is present. 
“La présence n’est pas simplement, m’est jamais ce qui est présent. 
Les étants sont alors dams une présence qui est, en un sens, |’Autre d’eux- 
mémes”’ (p. 40). It is true that man confers presence (and therefore 
existence) but he confers it on things which have, in some sense, reality 
apart from man and apart from their place within the presence. Her 
degger finds that this was understood at the very beginning of Westem 
philosophy by the Pre-Socratics, and he takes as his text a fragment 
of Anaximander which speaks of yéveois and p8opé. Things come to 
be and pass away, entering the presence or receding from it, but thes 
things have a certain reality even when they are not within the presence. 
The present involves a special and precious type of realization, but the 
past and future has also a lesser reality of its own. When Heracleitu 
said that “all things flow”’ he was thinking of the constant procession 
of things through the present ; when Parmenides said that nothing 
changes, that existence is without change or variety, he was thinking 
of the presence which is not itself something present and which is the 
fulness of existence. 

The distinction between presence and that which is present within 
the presence enables Heidegger to escape from the closed world of the 
Hegelian Absolute. But the road he has chosen is not without obstacles 
and difficulties, and, in his concluding pages, M. de Waelhens points to 
some of these difficulties by posing some questions. The questions 
concern the role of man as conferring presence, as le berger de l’éitt. 
Man is no longer the creator of existence, of presence, the origin of th 
light which envelops the existents. Yet man somehow “ assembles” 
the existents and draws them within the presence. Is it man alom 
who draws things into the presence? If man is master of the presenct 
in this way does it not follow that it is he who makes things to appeat 
within the presence? If man is not master of the presence how cal 
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it be said that the existents attain the presence through the mediation 
of man? How are we to understand this mediation ? 

Heidegger, like many of the philosophers labelled Existentialist, 
never really gets outside the Hegelian way of thinking, and consequently 
inherits the Hegelian difficulties, the difficulties arising from the fact 
that man is after all an existent among other existents, that man is body 
as well as mind, existing as well as “ ex-sisting.”” Presence and existence 
are conceived too flatly as if all existents attained presence in exactly 
the same way. But apart from these difficulties which are the legacy 
of Hegelianism, and apart from the general difficulty raised by M. de 
Waelhens, the Pre-Socratic doctrine (or the doctrine attributed to the 
Pre-Socratics), which has such an important place in this latest work 
of Heidegger, is not without special difficulties. What is meant by 
saying that things have reality before they exist and after they exist ? 
How are we to conceive this reality? Some of the Pre-Socratics came 
to see Nature as containing all things within it as existing: on this 
theory all reality is enclosed by the present. If existence and presence 
is the summit of reality, and if all reality is measured by it, it follows 
that existents can have reality only by being somehow within the present. 
And, in effect, it was to the definition of this ‘somehow ”’ that Aristotle 
applied himself when working out his conception of the “ underlying 
nature’ as potentiality. The path which Anaximander followed can 
lead only to the path which Aristotle follows. Perhaps it is this path 
that leads out of the forest ? 


D. O’DONOGHUE 


PASTORALE CATECHETIQUE. Guy de Bretagne, O.M.I. Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges, 1953. Pp. 390 (including index, etc.). 


This is a text-book intended for use by ecclesiastical students who 
are studying that branch of pastoral theology which deals with the 
teaching of religion in schools. Besides the students for whom it 
is primarily intended, all who are engaged in catechetics will find 
it of great value. The fact that it is written for French-speaking 
colleges is responsible for the emphasis that is placed on some aspects 
of the subject, particularly the unfortunate ease with which young 
people abandon the practice of the Faith as soon as they are freed from 
the obligation of school. Even allowing for this approach, however, 
the work is an excellent one, and can be recommended fully to all those 
who are called upon to train religion teachers, lay or religious. It 
enunciates principles clearly, and evaluates practice and theory in the 
light of them. No other work that I know treats of the subject so fully 
and so scientifically. 

All the various aspects of this important subject are fully dealt with. 
The order is good, and the history of the subject, the aims, methods 
and technique to be employed are laid out clearly. The use of various 
sizes of type make for ease of study. There is constant reference in 
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footnotes to publications in English and French, and the bibliography 
provided in these two languages is full. Each section is summarized 
at the end, and a list of “ exercises” is provided with each chapter 
to afford material for student discussion. Most emphasis is placed, 
naturally, on the instruction of children in primary schools, but the 
training of infants in the home before school age, and of students in 
secondary schools and universities is given adequate treatment, too, 
as well as that of adults. The results of modern pedagogical investiga- 
tion are applied to all branches, and modern theories are examined 
for the contributions they have to make. 

The use of the word “ instruction” here is not quite in keeping with 
the ideas and terminology of the work. The author is at pains to dis- 
tinguish between instruction and training, and his thesis is that religion 
teaching should not be instruction merely, but rather training based 
on reasoned understanding, for the aim of the catechist should be to 
secure that the pupils practise their religion voluntarily, and not merely 
know it as a lesson. He assumes that Catholics in the countries for 
which he is writing are brought up in a “ de-Christianized ”’ atmosphere, 
which the drilling they get in the doctrines of the Faith has been shown 
to be obviously insufficient to counter. What is lacking, according 
to the author, is the voluntary habit of putting the knowledge which 
they have been given into practice. In the history section, he shows 
that insistence on formulae of faith derives from the days of the refor- 
mation, when these were essential in the disputes of the time, and 
practice of religion was taken for granted. That atmosphere has now 
disappeared, and present-day materialism has made a life guided by 
religion unattractive, wearisome and even repellent. Insistence on 
rote learning of formulae alone will not restore it, and so, the sum- 
marizing of the findings of theologians or the translation of their teach- 
ings into infant language is not the whole work of the catechist. The 
catechist’s task should be to aid his pupils to live as thinking Christians 
should, and this can be said to be the theme of every chapter. He 
is eager to point out that this should always be the aim of Catholic 
teaching, whatever the subject taught, and that it is wrong to give 
pupils the impression that there are two sorts of teaching, sacred and 
profane. 

It is indicative of a rather unhealthy state of society that a modern 
book on catechetics is immediately expected to deal extensively with 
what is called sex-instruction, and that this problem is considered of 
primary importance. The author adopts a perfectly sane and sensible 
attitude towards this question, which for him is only one part of the 
whole training of a Catholic, and is to be treated according to the general 
principle that knowledge alone will never make a practising Catholic 
—the will, the affections and the intellect have all to be formed, ard 
in fact, in this regard, purity is no different from, say, justice or any 
other virtue. 

This work, then, is not revolutionary, although it advocates a revision 
of our teaching methods in the light of modern practice. The writer 
rejects our tendency to be satisfied with mechanical “ knowledge” 
of abstract religion formulae, but he insists on an accurate knowledge 
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of these being attained when they are understood by the pupils. The 
terms he uses may be strange, and this is the only real fault I find in 
the book, that it introduces a new terminology while lamenting the 
already diverse nomenclature for the older concepts of religious educa- 
tion. His defence is that the old terms have all acquired harmful 
associations which give a wrong impression of the functions of the teacher. 

It is taken for granted in this text-book that the catechist’s task 
is one that demands much prayer and meditation and the study of 
many sciences, such as theology in all its branches, psychology and 
pedagogy. The book itself provides a compendium, which I feel will 
be of great use to teacher and pupil. It is in its favour that it can- 
not be read lightly ; it must be studied and thought over. 


PETER BIRCH 


Essat SUR LA SAINTETE EN RUSSIE. By Prof. Ivan Kologrivof. Edi- 
tions Beyaert, Bruges, 1953. Pp. 448. 


The present work is the complete French version of a course which 
the author has given in Latin at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. 
Though literature on the Russian Orthodox Church has always been 
copious in western languages, yet from the preface we learn that this 
book is the first synthesis of its kind devoted to a general consideration 


of Russian Orthodox spirituality. 

The opening chapter of eight pages, entitled Les Fondements Psy- 
chologiques, gives a general notion of how the Russian mind looks at 
things from the spiritual point of view. The ideas conveyed in this 
chapter are fundamental and of such an interesting nature that a further 
development of them would be welcome. Next there is a section of 
six pages giving the MSS. sources and printed editions dealing with 
Russian hagiography. It may be noted here that almost all references 
throughout the book are to Russian writers which the author has con- 
sulted in the original. For that reason we are enabled to examine at 
closer range several eastern religious concepts concerning which in- 
en was not heretofore available in such concise and accessible 
orm. 

As the remainder of the book deals for the most part with the lives 
and works of Russians who have been canonized as saints by their national 
church a few facts and dates may be recalled. The history of the national 
church in Russia begins with the official conversion of the country to 
Christianity in the year 988. The Photian Schism had started at Con- 
stantinople in 858 while that of Michael Caerularius came later in 1054. 
The first saints to be canonized were the Grand Duke Vladimir’s two 
sons Boris and Gleb, ‘‘ the Passion-bearers,’’ who were assassinated in 
1015 by their elder brother Sviatopolk. Canonized in 1020, their feast 
occurs on July 24th and “ their cult has been recognised by the Roman 
Church” (p. 27). This will not appear strange if we further remember 
that up to the end of the eleventh century the decision as to who was to 
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be admitted to the calendar of saints lay in the hands of the bishop in 
whose diocese the martyr or confessor had borne witness to the faith, 
St. Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg (890-973), canonized by Pope John XV § 
in 993, is said to have been the first to be raised to the honours of the 
altar according to the procedure now recognised by all in communion 
with the Holy See. It has also been recently pointed out by Pius XII 
in his Apostolic Letter of 12th July 1952, addressed to all the peoples 
of Russia, that “ up to 1448 there is no public document which declares 
their Church separated from the Apostolic See.” 

The Russian Church is a daughter of the Byzantine Church. Monastic 
life began to flourish in Russia when the monk Anton returning from 
the celebrated Greek monastery of Mount Athos in 1051, established 
himself in a grotto near Kiev, and collected around him various followers, 
among them St. Theodosius Petcherski. Theodosius is regarded as the 
father of Russian monasticism. He died in 1074 and was canonised 
in 1108 “ by a council of Russian bishops under the presidency of the 
metropolitan Nicephor ” (p. 52). It is pleasing to learn that the famous 
Monastery of the Caves, as it is called, over which he ruled, though turned 
into an anti-religious museum by the Communists after the revolution 
“has been re-opened in 1946 and still remains a place of pilgrimage 
dear to every pious Russian” (p. 37). A separate chapter is devoted 
to St. Abraham of Smolensk, “‘ wonder-worker and archimandrite” 
as he is designated in the Russian calendar, who died in 1221, sixteen 
years previous to the beginning of the Tartar invasions. 

Having devoted a chapter to each of two special classes of Russian 
saints—Holy Princes (Blagovernye) and Holy Bishops (Sviatiteli)— 
the author records the life and works of St. Sergius, abbot of Radonezh, 
the servant of the Holy Trinity (1314-92) and of St. Stephen of Perm, 
apostle of the Zyrians (1340-96). In the propagation of Christianity 
throughout the vast region which is Russia, innumerable difficulties had 
to be faced and overcome. Some of these are discussed on pages 13+ 
181. 

Part II deals with the golden age of Russian spirituality in which the 
outstanding figures were St. Nil of Sorsk, abbot and writer and spokes 
man of the non-possessors (1433-1508), and St. Joseph of Volotsk, abbot 
and writer (1439-1515). An interesting chapter on female sanctity 
informs us that “ strictly speaking the Russian Church has only five 
Russian (women) saints of whom it can be said that they were really 
canonized” (p. 274), and that “nothing resembling a Catherine of 
Siena, a Theresa of Avila or an Elizabeth of Hungary is to be found 
in the annals of Russian spirituality” (p. 277). 

The third and final part covers the age of Peter the Great (1696-1725) 
and the modern era. Outstanding among those admitted to the calendar 
of saints during that period were St. Dmitri, Bishop of Rostov, poet and 
writer (1651-1709), St. Tikhon, Bishop of Zadonsk, spiritual adviser 
and writer (1724-83), and St. Seraphim of Sarov, teacher and mystic 
(1759-1833) who was literally canonized voce populi long before 1903 
when the official ceremony took place in the presence of the imperial 
family and of an immense concourse of people from every part of Russia 
Pages 379-417 deal with the spiritual revival inaugurated by Paissij 
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Velitchkovski (1722-94), and continued under his influence in the mon- 
astery of Optina up to the revolution. 

What are the essential features of Russian spirituality and sanctity ? 
According to the author they are “‘ an inborn sense of the mystery of 
man, leading to a realization of his own weakness, sympathy for the 
sin and misery of others, together with a close and almost literal imita- 
tion of the evangelical virtues”’ (p. 444). He emphasizes that all the 
characters whose life and works he has sketched in these pages do not 
constitute several types of sanctity representing a Christian ideology 
totally alien to western conceptions. ‘‘ This idea,” he continues, ‘‘ad- 
vocated by some modernist Russian theologians, and which finds its 
echo in western literature devoted to the study of things Russian, is 
absolutely false’ (p. 442). 

The present work does not attempt to enter into the question as to 
what extent Uniat theologians and hagiographers or the Holy See 
would be prepared to acknowledge as saints the hundreds of names on 
the schismatic calendar and martyrology. 

Summing up it can be said that the book provides a very convenient 
synopsis of what a western reader might wish to know concerning Russian 
Orthodox views on the ideals of the spiritual life. The addition of an 
index is one improvement which might be suggested. 


J. O’CoNNELL 


SIGNES DE DrEv. Joseph Siblot. Pp. 185. 390 frs.; PRESENCE A 
DiEU: PRESENCE AU MonpDE. Emile Rideau. Pp. 254. 450 
frs.; CrvmisaTion. L. J. Lebret. Pp. 221. 390 frs. Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, Paris, 1953. 


The three works here noticed are each a collection of short popular 
essays, written in non-technical language from a Catholic standpoint 
for the ordinary reader and treating for the most part of religious sub- 
jects. 

The first deals with various aspects of the signs of grace which are 
the Sacraments. Texts of Scripture are aptly quoted and effectively 
exploited to re-state what has elsewhere been treated of scientifically 
by the Schoolmen and their successors. There are in all sixty essays 
grouped under ten different headings. , 

The second work is stated in the Introduction to be a reprint of articles 
published some years ago in various reviews, and now brought together 
i one collection. About half the book is devoted to setting down the 
thoughts that arise from a consideration of the liturgy associated with 
the principal feasts of the ecclesiastical year. The other half deals with 
Missionary problems considered under such headings as “ Rural Parish 
Life,” ‘‘ Social Peace,” and ‘‘ The Theology of Work.” 

_The essays contained in the third work deal with aspects of civiliza- 
tion as seen through the personal experiences of the author over a period 
of more than thirty years. He has interesting things to say about 
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such places as Carthage, Aleppo, Jerusalem, Fez, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Wall Street. A section headed “ Portraits ’’ records his impressions 
in tabloid form of fishermen, politicians, engineers, priest-workers, 
Catholic employees and Marxist agitators. 

Ordinary French readers are fortunate in being able to obtain » 
easily in cheap and readable form sound Catholic ideas such as are to 
be found in books like the present. Though very far removed from 
anything in the shape of a text-book, yet they show, in an interesting 
way, how ideas of the most modern kind can be skilfully welded to, 
if not completely fused in, a Catholic atmosphere drawn directly from 
the pages of the New Testament. 


J. O’Conneu F 


Sacra Doctrina. The subject of the first question of the Swmma 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. With an introduction by 
Fr. Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. By Gerald F. van Ackeren, S.J. 
Romae, Officium Libri Catholici—Catholic Book Agency. 


When St. Thomas devotes the first question of the Summa Theologica 
to a consideration of Sacra doctrina, qualis sit et ad quae se extendd, 
one might be pardoned for assuming that he is discussing the natur 
and scope of the science of theology—in other words that by sacra du- 
trina he means sacred theology. A study of the prima quaestio som 
reveals that the matter is not quite so simple. Actually, since St 
Thomas’ day the answers given to what might seem to be a very simple, 
and certainly a very fundamental question, what does St. Thomas 
mean by sacra doctrina, have presented considerable variety, and down 
to the present day there is no agreement. Among the great commer 
tators we have different explanations from Cajetan, Silvius and John 
of St. Thomas. In recent times, when the nature and function of theo 
ogy were under review, a considerable amount of fresh study was devoted 
to the question but the contributions made by scholars like Fathes 
Chenu, Bonnefoy and Congar, valuable as they were, only added to the 
variety. The question has much more than a speculative interest. 
It is one of considerable importance because on the answer given to it 
depends one’s estimate of St. Thomas’ teaching on the nature of theology. 

Father van Ackeren believes that none of the answers given is com 
pletely satisfying or adequately represents St. Thomas’ thought. In 
the present study he analyses very thoroughly the teaching of the mor 
important commentators on the Summa and of the recent specialists 
on the question. He thinks that of all of them the late Fr. Conga, 
particularly in his great article Theologie in the Dictionnaire de Theologe 
has done more than anyone else to clarify St. Thomas’ teaching with 
regard to the meaning of sacra doctrina and the nature of theology. Hi 
criticism of Fr. Congar’s view is that in taking sacra doctrina in the sens 
of Christian instruction, including Sacred Scripture and theology propét, 
he is giving it too broad a sense. His own opinion, based on a care 
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examination of the text not only of the Summa but also of parallel 
es from the Commentary on the Sentences and of other writings of 
St. Thomas is that by sacra doctrina St. Thomas means an action, the 
instruction of men in the knowledge of salvation. “It is doctrine 
in the formal sense of the term: i.e. the generation of knowledge, an 
ration induced in the intellect of the disciple terminating in new 
knowledge acquired. The human teacher administers sacred doctrine 
as an instrumental cause. ' The principal cause of this operation is God 
who through a complexity of instrumental causes leads man to a know- 
ledge of Himself in this life which is proportioned to the knowledge 
in which his final beatitude consists.” A true understanding of the 
meaning of sacra doctrina will lead to an appreciation of the science 
of theology as the true Christian wisdom and the author is confident 
that such an appreciation is all that is required to restore theology to 
its position of eminence in all our Catholic universities. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


Jesus Curistus: Mittelpunkt der Weltanschauung. Band I. By 
Adolph Vykopal. Nauwelaerts, Louvain; Schéningh, Pader- 
born. 1953. Pp. 224. 140 frs. belg., 2.80 dollars. 


There are several modern works which deal with the religious notions 
of the pre-Christian Greeks as well as with the systems of thought asso- 
ciated with the names of Buddha and Confucius. The books in question 
are as a general rule written from a purely objective standpoint and 
their authors make no attempt to compare with Christianity the various 
religions which they describe. 

The purpose of the work under review is to make good this defect, 
or rather to show that the ancient forms of pagan worship from about 
700 B.C. onward were all engineered by Satan, insofar as they deviated 
from God’s will as revealed by the divinely inspired Hebrew prophets. 

The author lays down in his Introduction that the first stage of God’s 
dealing with mankind (always referred to under the general term of 
Messianism) was frustrated by the sin of Adam. The second stage 
beginning with Abraham was more limited and was meant to extend 
only virtually to peoples outside the chosen race. The third stage, 
which was really a continuation of the second, was known only to Israel 
until the coming of Christ extended its scope to all mankind. 

In ancient Greece a body of literature grew up from about 700 to 
550 B.C. known as the Orphic books. There were Orphic societies and 
Orphic mysteries connected with the cult of Bacchus, and concerning 
themselves with the philosophy of life and death. All the thoughts 
expressed in this movement were, in the view of the present work, 
merely a parody inspired by Satan of true Messianism as taught by 
Isaiah whose prophecies came to an end about 700 B.C. 

Satan next set the Greek world astray by the physical theories of 
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Thales, Anaximander, Anaximines, and of the Pythagorean school, 
whose adherents taught that all things were in some way made up of 
numbers. The author continues (p. 43): “The plan of the Orphic 
Lord (Satan) relative to Pythagoreanism can be better understood from 
the fragment of Iamblicos which asserts that ‘one is the beginning of 
all things.’ From this it follows clearly enough that by means of this 
dictum Satan succeeded in distracting attention from the symbol for 
zero (non-existence). To create the impression that there is no room for 
any other symbol before the number one, he saw to it that very special 
attention was paid to this figure and zero as carefully avoided. Because 
of this satanic artifice it has come about that even to the present day 
zero as well as non-existence are not understood.” With the passi 
of the early Greek philosophers there came to an end what the author 
classifies as “ the first act of the Orphic parody.” 

The second act opens with the designs of Satan to utilize the Greek 
tragedians as a means of furthering his anti-Messianic schemes. But 
things did not work according to plan. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Socrates inclined too much towards right reason and natural ethics 
for Satan’s taste, and so he had to fall back upon the Sophists, Euripides, 
and Democritus who presented the Orphic philosophy of life expressed 
in such beautiful form that nobody dreamt of questioning it. “‘ The 
Sophists, including Euripides and Democritus, can be explained only 
in terms of Satanic Orphism, just as the teaching of Socrates and his 
followers can be explained only in terms of Messianic Christo-centrism” 
(p. 89). 

The third act of the Orphic parody deals for the most part with the 
teaching and influence of Plato and Aristotle (pp. 105-165), whose systems 
of thought were not altogether un-influenced by the various diabolic- 
inspired speculations of their predecessors. In matters regarding total- 
itarianism, “ not only Macchiavelli, Spinoza, and Marx, but also Hitler 
and Stalin have learned from Plato”’ (p. 124). 

Meanwhile Satan had not been neglecting the world of the Orient, 
and the second part of the present work (pp. 177-193) treats of his efforts 
in propagating his lies through the teachings of Zarathustra, Buddha, 
and Confucius. 

The last section summarizes the author’s main thesis, viz. that in 
order to see things in their proper perspective we have to look at them 
on all occasions from a Christo-centric point of view. This ideal was 
achieved for us by Christ Himself with reference to all the systems of 
thought which had been put forward during the seven centuries which 
preceeded His coming, because all His teaching as contained in the 
Gospels vindicated Isaiah and the other Old Testament prophets and 
showed the complete futility of Satan’s puppets and their unconscious 
efforts to falsify and pervert true Messianism. 

The present volume, which is only the first of a set, with its numerous 
learned references, ought to prove entertaining and instructive in the 
pre-Christian history of religious and philosophic thought, though the 
specialist will at times feel irritated and inclined to challenge some of 
a views which follow from the fundamental point of view taken up by 

e author. 


J. O’ConnELL 
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Sr. CyRIL OF ALEXANDRIA: INTERPRETER OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Alexander Kerrigan, O.F.M. Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 
Roma, 1952. Pp. xxix and 488. 


In the Preface the author informs us that the aim of this work is to 
make a useful contribution to the history of exegesis by examining 
impartially the exegetical method of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The 
undertaking is one which every student of Scripture will applaud, for 
there is a dearth of works treating of the exegetical writings of ancient 
commentators, and there can be no satisfactory account of the history 
of exegesis while so much of the necessary preliminary study of in- 
dividual authors remains to be done. The need for enquiries such as 
the present and the invaluable help which might be derived from them 
are stressed in the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, which deplores 
the fact those “‘ precious treasures of christian antiquity are almost 
unknown to many writers of the present day.” Despite the fame of 
St. Cyril as a theologian and the wide range of his writings, no adequate 
treatment of his exegetical principles and of the methods employed 
by him had hitherto been made available. Fr. Kerrigan’s study will 
be all the more welcome, therefore, as an assessment of the place which 
St. Cyril holds in the history of christian exegesis and as an aid to the 
understanding of his writings. The present volume deals only with 
his exegesis of the Old Testament, “ firstly in order to keep the investiga- 
tions within defined limits, secondly with a view to ascertaining St. 
Cyril’s views on the spiritual sense, a problem that is more intimately 
connected with the Old Testament than the New.” A subsequent 
volume will examine St. Cyril’s exegesis of the New Testament. 

By way of introduction to the investigation Fr. Kerrigan gives a 
sketch of doctrinal trends at Alexandria towards the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D., and discusses what is known of the upbringing and 
education of the future Patriarch : some problems of chronology which 
are relevant to the examination of his writings are also reviewed. The 
body of the work falls into two parts ; the first of these is devoted to 
an examination of the fundamental notions of the literal (c.i) and the 
spiritual sense (c. 2) of Scripture as they are found in the system of 
St. Cyril; two further chapters in the second part of the work give 
numerous concrete illustrations of the distinctive features of his ex- 
position of both the literal and the spiritual sense. A glance through 
the Table of Contents shows that nearly forty subsidiary articles, some 
of them with further subdivisions, are listed under the principal chapter 
headings ; the impression that little that is relevant to the investigation 
can have escaped the author’s attention is strengthened in the course 
of perusal of the work. 

In view of recent discussions about the senses of Scripture, and be- 
cause of claims advanced on behalf of spiritual interpretation of the 
Old Testament, it is of particular interest to ascertain the terminology 
and standpoint of St. Cyril and to see how they compare with current 
usage. To one accustomed to a definition of the literal sense as that 
which is conveyed by the words in accordance with the writer’s intention, 
it must seem strange to find that in the view of St. Cyril “ the senses 
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of Scripture are chiefly defined by the objects attained by them” 
(p. 64) ; ““ the distinction between both senses of Scripture resides chiefly 
in the natures of the objects envisaged by them ; the objects of the literal 
sense are t& cio6nTd, whereas those of the spiritual senses are T& Trveup- 
arix&’”’ (p. 234). At the present day the primary task of the interpreter 
is described as “ the discovery and definition of the sense which is called 
literal” (Div. Affl. Spiritu), while St. Cyril “ attaches a pejorative 
signification to the literal sense at times . . . . [his] outlook is dominated 
by the primacy of t& trvevpatixé (p. 50)”; “‘ Despite the statements 
in which he vaunts his esteem for the literal sense . . . . [he] describes 
the objects of the literal sense in language that shows unmistakably 
that he considers them to be of secondary importance” (p. 126). The 
term most frequently employed by St. Cyril to designate the literal 
sense is lotopia with its derivatives, and the word connotes not only 
the meaning of narrative passages, but also the signification of legal 
prescriptions and the import of prophetic oracles (p. 36f). Among 
the significant epithets applied to the objects of the literal sense we 
find T6 ySapardv, TO Tra XOs, TO GKOAAEs. While the objects of the literal 
sense are real, the obvious meanings of the literal sense are incapable 
of satisfying the vouvexéotepoi (pp. 48-9); they acquire, however, a 
greater dignity and value when they are regarded as the images, types 
and shadows of spiritual realities (p. 51). 

For the designation of the spiritual sense St. Cyril most frequently 
employs the term §ewpia, and he never tires of reminding his readers 
of the need to go beyond the literal sense of the Scriptures (p. 111). 
Here too a variety of epithets are used to designate the objects of the 
spiritual sense, e.g. f GAnOe1a, Ta Kexpuppéva, etc. These objects are 
identical with the various realities that belong to Christ’s mystery, 
and the spiritual sense is a kind of “ vision” which opens the mind to 
Christ’s mystery (p. 191) ; the statement of St. Cyril that “ all spiritual 
Gewpia looks towards Christ’s mystery ” is paraphrased by Fr. Kerrigan 
“a signification of Scripture which does not deal in some way or other 
with Christ’s mystery, is not a spiritual sense” (p. 131). 

In all this there is obviously a considerable difference of terminology 
and approach between St. Cyril and the modern interpreter. Not 
that he was entirely unaware of certain aspects of the literal sense which 
receive particular emphasis at the present day. His interest in the 
oxotrés of the sacred writers, and his treatment of the metaphorical 
sense under the literal sense (here Fr. Kerrigan detects the influence 
of St. Jerome) are specially noteworthy. In his final summary, Fr. 
Kerrigan has this to say ; “ the significance of St. Cyril’s literal exegesis 
resides less in its intrinsic value than in the witness which he personally 
bears to the importance of the literal sense itself. In an Alexandrian 
that is a sign of extraordinary progress, which considerably enhances 
St. Cyril’s intellectual stature” (p. 446). On the relevance of St. Cyril's 
views to modern discussion of spiritual exegesis, he concludes, “ The 
foregoing remarks suggest that St. Cyril’s exegetical principles are not 
likely to be employed by those who are now in quest of a new brand 
of spiritual exegesis which can be harmonized with rigorously scientific 
method ” (p. 460). 
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In the course of this painstaking and informative investigation of 
St. Cyril’s principles and methods, a great variety of interesting topics 
come up for discussion ; the treatment is marked throughout by ob- 
jectivity and balanced judgment. Constant attention is given to the 
influences which affected St. Cyril’s outlook. The comparison between 
his exegesis and that of his predecessors is instructive. Special mention 
should be made of the discussion of his dependence upon St. Jerome. 
Not least of the many merits of this study is the fact that numerous 

es from St. Cyril’s writings are quoted at length and considered 
in the light of their historical background ; thus the reader is given an 
opportunity of forming his own judgment and is also enabled to appreciate 
the quality of St. Cyril’s exegesis. 

One lays down Fr. Kerrigan’s work with the conviction that he has 
made a valuable contribution to the history of exegesis and to the study 
of the writings of St. Cyril. The value of the work is enhanced by a 
lengthy Select Bibliography, and by four Indexes, Proper Names, Analy- 
tical, Greek Words and Scripture References. It is to be hoped that the 
appearance of the author’s study of St. Cyril’s exegesis of the New 
Testament will not be long delayed. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


Jus aD Rem. By Rev. Mieczyslaw Szumillo S. J. Tokyo, Sophia 


University Press. Pp. 125. 


This short work is a juridical investigation of the canonical institution 
known as jus ad rem. The author discusses the institution particularly 
in relation to the various methods of appointment to ecclesiastical 
benefices and offices and also in regard to favours contained in rescripts 
granted im forma commissoria. Naturally the discussion is technical 
but it is very interesting. In the final chapter the author proposes a 
succinct definition of jus ad rem. The definition runs thus: Jus ad 
ipsam rem qua talem non uti suam sed sibi debitam. This definition sum- 
marizes the author’s findings. He claims that a jus ad rem is not a 
merely personal right. It is something much more. It can, therefore, 
be vindicated by more than a merely personal action. In this claim 
the author runs counter to the more generally accepted teaching of 
present day canonists. But the claim is argued well. A particularly good 
point is made on page 78 where canon 1734 is quoted as demonstrating 
the recognition in the Code itself, of the availability of some sort of 
real action when the right to a benefice is controverted. If one of the 
litigant clerics dies or resigns the benefice, the case is carried on by the 
promoter of justice. This could not happen, the author argues, if the 
right of the cleric to the benefice (the jus ad rem) were a merely personal 
thing—for in the accepted view purely personal actions are non-trans- 
missible. It would seem then that the action available under canon 
1734 really goes beyond the persons involved and impinges upon the 
benefices itself. 
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It would not be possible here to evaluate all the arguments advanced 
by the author in support of his claim. They are well marshalled. But, 
in our view, they are far from conclusive. 

The work is finely printed on excellent paper. This is the first pub- 
lication which we have seen from Sophia University. Doubtless there 
have been many others. It is highly encouraging to find such evidence 
of Catholic scholarship emanating from a country in which, out of a 
total population of over eighty millions, there is less than a quarter 
of a million Catholics. We look forward to having further evidence 
of the virility of Catholic scholarship in Japan. And, in particular, 
we congratulate and wish well to Sophia University which, despite many 
difficulties, is proving to be a new light in the East. 


J. McCartuy 
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Encyclical Fulgens Corona’ 


ANNUS MARIANUS UBIQUE GENTIUM CELEBRANDUS INDICITUR, PRIMO 
EXEUNTE SAECULO A DEFINITO DOGMATE IMMACULATAE CONCEPTIONIS 
B. MARIAE V. 


PIUS PP. XII 


VENERABILES FRATRES 
SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM 


Fulgens corona gloriae, qua Deiparae Virginis purissima frons a Deo- 
redimita fuit, magis videtur Nobis splendescere, dum diem mente 
repetimus, quo centum ante annos Decessor Noster fel. rec. Pius IX, 
amplissimis Purpuratorum Patrum Sacrorumque Antistitum ordinibus 
stipatus, apostolica auctoritate falli nescia declaravit, pronuntiavit, 
sollemniterque sanxit ‘‘ doctrinam, quae tenet Beatissimam Virginem 
Mariam in primo instanti suae conceptionis fuisse singulari omnipo- 
tentis Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christi Iesu Salva- 
toris humani generis, ab omni originalis culpae labe praeservatam 
immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, atque idcirco ab omnibus fidelibus 
firmiter constanterque credendam.’”? 

Oraculum Pontificis universa catholicorum communitas, quae illud 
iam diu vehementerque praestolabatur, laetabunda excepit; atque 
excitata efferbuit erga Deiparam Virginem christifidelium pietas, ex 
qua quidem, ut oportet, christianorum mores reflorescunt quam maxime ; 
itemque novo quodam ardore viguere studia, quibus fuere almae Dei 
Genetricis dignitas et sanctitudo in splendidiore sua luce positae. 

Ac videtur ipsa Beatissima Virgo Maria eam voluisse prodigiali modo 
quasi confirmare sententiam, quam Divini Filii sui Vicarius in terris, 
universa plaudente Ecclesia, iam ediderat. Siquidem quattuor non- 
dum erant elapsi anni, cum innocenti ac simplici puellae apud Galliae 
oppidum, ad Pyrenaeorum montium radices, Deipara Virgo, iuvenili 
et benigno adspectu, candida veste candidoque pallio contecta, ac 
caeruleo defluente cingulo succincta, in Massabiellensi specu se con- 
spiciendam dedit ; atque eidem, illius nomen enixe percontanti, cuius 
adspectu dignata fuerat, elatis in caelum oculis suaviterque arridens 
respondit : “‘ Immaculata Conceptio ego sum.” 

Id, ut aequum erat, christifideles recte intellexere, qui paene innumeri 
undique gentium pio peregrinantium more ad Lapurdense specus con- 


1AAS., XXXXV (1953), 12, pp. 577-92. 
* Bulla Dogm. Ineffabilis Deus, d. v1 idus Decemb. a. MDCCCLIV. 
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fluentes, suam excitarunt fidem, incenderunt pietatem, ac christianis 
praeceptis suam conformare vitam enisi sunt ; itemque inibi non raro 
eiusmodi impetrarunt rerum miracula, quae admirationem omnibus 
commoverent, ac catholicam religionem unam esse a Deo datam pro- 
batamque confirmarent. 

Id peculiari modo, ut rei consentaneum erat, Romani intellexerunt 
Pontifices, qui quidem mirabile templum illud, quod, post breve annorum 
spatium, cleri populique pietas erexerat, caelestibus ditarunt muneribus 
suaeque benevolentiae beneficiis. 


I 


In ipsis vero Apostolicis Litteris, quibus idem Decessor Noster hoc 
-christianae doctrinae caput christifidelibus omnibus firmiter fideliterque 
retinendum decrevit, nihil aliud fecit, nisi Sanctorum Patrum totiusque 
Ecclesiae vocem, inde a prisca aetate subsequentium saeculorum cursum 
quasi supervolantem, diligenter excepit suaque auctoritate consecravit. 

Primo autem huius doctrinae fundamentum in ipsis Sacris Litteris 
cernitur, in quibus rerum omnium Creator Deus, post miserum Adae 
casum, tentatorem corruptoremque serpentem hisce verbis alloquitur, 
quae non pauci ex Sanctis Patribus Ecclesiaeque Doctoribus atque plurimi 
probati interpretes ad Deiparam Virginem referunt: “ Inimicitias 
ponam inter te et mulierem, et semen tuum et semen illius....”! Atqui, 
si aliquando Beata Virgo Maria, utpote hereditaria peccati labe in suo 
conceptu inquinata, divinae gratiae evasisset expers, eo saltem, etsi 
brevissimo, temporis vestigio, inter ipsam et serpentem non ea sempi- 
terna, de qua inde a primaeva “traditione’’ usque ad definitionem 
sollemnem Conceptionis Immaculatae Virginis fit mentio, inimicitia 
intercessisset, sed potius quaedam subiectio. 

Ac praeterea cum eadem Sanctissima Virgo “ gratia plena’’? seu 
Kexaprtopévn, et “ benedicta inter mulieres ’’* salutetur, ex istis verbis, 
prout “ traditio”” catholica semper intellexit, manifesto innuitur “ hac 
singulari sollemnique salutatione, numquam alias audita, ostendi Dei- 
param fuisse omnium divinarum gratiarum sedem, omnibusque Divini 
Spiritus charismatibus exornatam, immo eorundem_ charismatum 
infinitum prope thesaurum abyssumque inexhaustam, adeo ut num- 
quam maledicto obnoxia’’* fuerit. 

Hanc doctrinam, primaevae Ecclesiae aetate, nemine repugnante, 
Sancti Patres clare satis tradiderunt, qui quidem Beatam Virginem 
fuisse asseverarunt Lilium inter spinas, terram omnino intactam, immacu- 
latam, semper benedictam, ab omni peccati contagione liberam, lignum 
immarcescibile, fontem semper illimem, unam et solam non mortis sed 
vitae filiam, non irae sed gratiae germen, tllibatam et undequaque illibatam, 
sanctam et ab omni peccati sorde alienissimam, venustate venustiorem, 
sanctiorem sanctitate, solam sanctam, quae, solo Deo excepto, exstitit cunctis 
superior, et ipsis Cherubim et Seraphim, et omni exercitu Angelorum 
natura pulcrior, formosior et sanctior5 


1 Gen. III, 15. Luc. I, 28. 2 Ibid. 42. 
«Bulla Ineffabilis Deus. 5 Bulla Ineffabilis Deus, passim. 
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Quibus diligenter, ut oportet, perpensis Beatae Virginis Mariae prae- 
coniis, quisnam dubitare audeat eam, quae purior Angelis et quae omni 
tempore pura! exstitit, quovis, etsi minimo horae momento, fuisse 
omne genus peccati labis expertem ? Ture igitur meritoque S. Ephraemus 
Divinum eius Filium hisce verbis alloquitur: “‘ Revera quidem tu et 
mater tua soli estis qui ex omni parte omnino pulchri estis. Non enim 
in te, Domine, nec ulla in Matre tua macula.” Quibus ex verbis lucul- 
enter patet de una tantummodo inter omnes Sanctos viros Sanctasque 
mulieres praedicari posse, cum de cuiusvis peccati labe agatur, nullam 
prorsus haberi posse quaestionem ; itemque hoc singularissimum priv- 
ilegium, nulli umquam concessum, idcirco eam obtinuisse a Deo, quod 
ad Dei Matris dignitatem fuisset evecta. Hoc enim excelsum munus,,. 
quod in Ephesina Synodo adversus Nestorii haeresim sollemniter de- 
claratum ac sancitum fuit® et quo nullum aliud posse videtur esse 
maius, plenissimam postulat divinam gratiam animumque a quavis 
labe immunem, quandoquidem summam requirit post Christum digni- 
tatem sanctitatemque. Quin immo ex hoc ipso sublimi Deiparae 
munere, veluti ex arcano fonte limpidissimo, omnia profluere videntur 
privilegia et gratiae, quae eius animum eiusque vitam praecellenti 
modo praecellentique ratione exornarunt. Ut recte enim declarat 
Aquinas: ‘‘ Beata Virgo ex hoc quod est Mater Dei, habet quandam 
dignitatem infinitam ex bono infinito, quod est Deus.”* Ac clarus 
scriptor id hisce verbis enucleat atque explicat : “‘ Beata Virgo 
Mater Dei est ; ergo purissima est et sanctissima, adeo ut sub Deo maior 
puritas intellegi nequeat.’’® 

Ac ceteroquin, si rem intento reputamus animo, ac praesertim si 
incensissimum suavissimumque consideramus amorem, quo Deus Matrem 
Filii sui Unigeniti procul dubio prosecutus est ac prosequitur, qua ratione 
vel solummodo arbitrari possumus eam fuisse, etsi brevissimo temporis 
spatio, peccato obnoxiam divinaque gratia privatam? Poterat certe 
Deus, Redemptoris meritorum intuitu, hoc praeclarissimo privilegio 
eam donare ; id igitur factum non esse ne opinari quidem possumus. 
Decebat siquidem Redemptoris Matrem talem esse, ut exstaret, quan- 
tum fieri posset, ipso digna ; atqui digna non fuisset, si hereditaria labe 
infecta, etsi primo tantum conceptionis suae momento, teterrimae 
fuisset Satanae dominationi subiecta. 

Neque asseverari potest hac de causa minui Redemptionem Christi, 
quasi iam non ad universam pertineat Adami subolem; atque adeo 
aliquid de ipsius Divini Redemptoris munere ac dignitate detrahi. 
Etenim si rem funditus diligenterque perspicimus, facile cernimus 
Christum Dominum perfectissimo quodam modo divinam Matrem 
suam revera redemisse, cum, ipsius meritorum intuitu, eadem a Deo- 
praeservata esset a quavis hereditaria peccati labe immunis. Quam- 
obrem infinita Iesu Christi dignitas eiusque universalis Redemptionis 
munus hoc doctrinae capite non extenuatur vel remittitur, sed augetur 
quam maxime. 

1Cfr. Ibidem. 

* Carmina Nisibena, ed. Bickell, 123. 

*Cfr. Prus XI, Enc. Lux veritatis, AAS., vol. XXIII, p. 493 sq. 


*Cfr. Summa Th., I, q. 25, a. 6, ad 4um, 
*Corn. a Lapide, in Maitth., I, 16. 
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Immerito igitur acatholici et novatores non pauci hac etiam de causa 
nostram reprehendunt atque improbant erga Deiparam Virginem pie- 
tatem, quasi nos aliquid ex cultu uni Deo ac Iesu Christo debito sub- 
ducamus ; cum contra, quidquid honoris venerationisque caelesti Matri 
nostrae tribuimus, id procul dubio in Divini eius Filii decus redundet, 
non modo quod ex ipso omnes gratiae omniaque dona, vel excelsa, 
ut e primo fonte oriuntur, sed etiam quod “ gloria filiorum patres 
eorum.,”’! 

Quapropter, inde ab antiquissima Ecclesiae aetate, hoc doctrinae 
caput cotidie magis inclaruit, ac cotidie latius viguit cum apud sacros 
Pastores, tum in mente animoque christianae plebis. Id testantur, 
ut diximus, Sanctorum Patrum scripta ; id testantur celebrata Concilia, 
ac Romanorum Pontificum acta; id testantur denique antiquissimae 
liturgiae, quarum in sacris libris, vel antiquissimis, hoc festum recen- 
setur utpote ex maiorum more traditum. 

Ac praeterea etiam inter omnes Orientalium christianorum commun- 
itates, quae iamdiu a Catholica Ecclesiae unitate recessere, non defuere 
nec desunt qui, etsi praeiudicatis adversisque opinionibus animati, 
hance doctrinam amplexi sunt, haec Immaculatae Virginis sollemnia 
quotannis celebrant ; atqui hoc procul dubio non eveniret, si id iam 
antiquitus, antequam videlicet eaedem ab uno ovili abstraherentur, 
non recepissent. 

Libet igitur Nobis, dum plenum volvitur saeculum, ex quo Pontifex 
Maximus imm. mem. Pius IX hoc singulare Deiparae Virginis privil- 
egium sollemniter sanxit, hisce eiusdem Pontificis sententiis causam 
universam quasi in unum referre ac concludere, hanc videlicet doc- 
trinam asseverando “iudicio Patrum Divinis Litteris consignatam, 
tot gravissimis eorundem testimoniis traditam, tot illustribus vener- 
andae antiquitatis monumentis expressam ac celebratam, ac maximo 
gravissimoque Ecclesiae iudicio propositam et confirmatam ’” esse, 
ita quidem ut Sacris Pastoribus ac christifidelibus omnibus nihil sit 
“ dulcius, nihil carius, quam ferventissimo affectu Deiparam Virginem 
absque labe originali conceptam ubique colere, venerari, invocare et 
praedicare.’’$ 

Ac videtur nobis praetiosissima huiusmodi gemma, qua centum 
abhinc annos sacrum Beatae Mariae Virginis diadema distinctum fuit, 
splendidiore hodie luce refulgere, cum divino Providentiae Dei consilio 
auspicato Nobis contigerit ut, ad exitum vergente Iubilaeo Maximo, 
anno MDCCCCL—gratissima Nostrum subit memoria animum—almam 
Dei Genetricem definiremus animo fuisse et corpore in Caelum assump- 
tam ; atque ita christiani populi votis satisfaceremus, quae quidem iam 
tum peculiari modo nuncupata fuere, cum intaminatus Virginis con- 
ceptus sollemniter sancitus fuit. Tunc enim, ut Nosmetipsi in Apos- 
tolicis datis Litteris Munificentissimus Deus scripsimus, “ christifidelium 
animi incensiore quadam spe permoti fuere, futurum ut a Supremo 
Ecclesiae Magisterio dogma quoque corporeae Assumptionis Mariae 
Virginis in Caelum quamprimum definiretur.’’* 


1 Prov. XVII, 6. * Bulla Ineffabilis Deus. 
3 Ibidem. * AAS., vol. XXXV, p. 744. 
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Altiore igitur efficacioreque ratione exinde christifideles omnes ad 
ipsum Immaculatae Virginis Conceptionis mysterium mentem anim- 
umque suum convertere posse videntur. Ob arctissimam enim neces- 
situdinem, qua inter se haec duo dogmata conectuntur, sollemniter 
promulgata in suaque luce posita Mariae Virginis in Caelum Assump- 
tione—quae quidem est prioris marialis privilegii veluti corona ac com- 
plementum—eo ipso effectum est, ut plenius luculentiusque emerserit 
mirabilis illius divini consilii sapientissimus concentus, quo Deus Beatis- 
simam Virginem Mariam cuiusvis originalis labis esse voluit expertem. 

Quamobrem ob duo huiusmodi praeclarissima, quibus Deipara Virgo 
donata fuit, privilegia, ut terrestris eius peregrinationis ortus ita et 
occasus fulgentissima emicuere luce ; omnimodae eius animi innocentiae 
ab omni labe immuni, mirabili quadam congruentique ratione respondit 
amplissima virginei corporis “ glorificatio”’; atque eadern, quemad- 
modum fuit cum Unigenito Filio suo adversus nequissimum inferorum 
anguem in certamine coniuncta, cum Ipso pariter gloriosissimum de 
peccato eiusque tristissimis consectariis participavit triumphum. 


II 


Verumtamen haec saecularis celebratio non modo catholicam fidem 

impensamque erga Deiparam Virginem pietatem omnium in animis 
refoveat oportet, sed christianorum etiam mores ad eiusdem Virginis 
imaginem debet conformare quam maxime. Quemadmodum matres 
omnes suavissime afficiuntur, cum suorum filiorum vultum -cernunt 
propriam ipsarum faciem peculiari quadam similitudine in se referre, 
ita dulcissima Mater nostra Maria nihil optatius habet, nihil iucundius, 
quam cum eos videt, quos sub Cruce Nati in eius vicem suscepit filios, 
sui animi lineamenta ornamentaque cogitando, loquendo, agendoque 
exprimere. ' 
_Verum enim vero quae pietas non inane sit verbum, non fucata re- 
ligionis species, non infirmus ac caducus unius momenti affectus, sed 
sincera, sed vera, sed efficax sit, ea procul dubio nos omnes debet, pro 
nostra cuiusque rerum condicione, ad virtutem assequendam advocare. 
Imprimisque necesse est ut nos omnes excitet ad innocentiam integri- 
tatemque morum, quae a quavis refugiat atque abhorreat vel levissima 
peccati macula, cum mysterium illius Sanctissimae Virginis commem- 
oremus, cuius ipse conceptus intaminatus fuit et quavis originali labe 
immunis. : 

Ac videtur Nobis Beatissima Virgo Maria, quae per totius suae vitae 
cursum—cum in gaudiis, quibus suavissime affecta fuit, tum in rerum 
angustiis atrocibusque doloribus, quibus martyrum Regina exstitit 
—numquam a Divini Filii sui praeceptis exemplisque vel minimum 
discessit, videtur Nobis, inquimus, ea verba nobis singulis universis 
repetere, quibus Canae nuptias celebrans, convivii administris Iesum 
Christum quasi digito indicans, eos allocuta est : “‘ Quodcumque dixerit 
vobis, facite.”1 Hanc eandem adhortationem, ampliore utique intel- 
lectu adhibendam, nobis omnibus hodie iterare videtur, cum omnino 


To. II, 5. 
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pateat malorum omnium radicem, quibus tam aspere vehementerque 
afflictantur homines, anguntur populi ac gentes, ex eo praesertim oriri, 
quod non pauci eum “ dereliquerunt fontem aquae vivae, et foderunt 
sibi cisternas, cisternas dissipatas, quae continere non valent aquas ”;! 
eum dereliquerunt, qui unus est “ via et veritas et vita.”? Si igitur 
erratum est, in rectam redeundum est viam ; si obductae fuere mentibus 
errorum tenebrae, quam primum discutiendae sunt luce veritatis ; g 
mors, quae vera mors est, occupavit animos, sitienter actuoseque appre- 
hendenda est vita ; eam dicimus caelestem vitam, quae nescit occasum, 
cum a Iesu Christo proficiscatur, quem quidem si fidenter fideliterque 
hoc in mortali exsilio sequemur, sempiterna procul dubio fruemur una 
cum eo in aeternis sedibus beatitate. Haec nos docet, ad haec nos 
adhortatur Beata Virgo Maria, dulcissima Mater nostra, quae nos pro 
fecto plus quam terrenae omnes genetrices veraci caritate diligit. 

Adhortationibus autem hisce atque invitamentis, quibus monentur 
omnes ut redeant ad Christum, eiusque praeceptis se diligenter efficien- 
terque conforment, valde indigent hodie homines, ut probe nostis, Vener- 
abiles Fratres, cum christianam fidem ipsorum ex animis non pauci 
radicitus evellere conentur vel callidis tectisque insidiis, vel etiam tam 
aperta ac pervicaci illorum errorum elatione praedicationeque, quos 
iidem petulanter iactant, quasi habendi sint progredientis fulgentisque 
huius saeculi gloria. At reiecta religione sanctissima, submotoque 
numine recta et prava sancientis Dei, iam fere nihil valere leges, fere 
nihil publicam valere auctoritatem nemo est qui non videat ; ac prae 
terea fallacibus hisce doctrinis sublata spe exspectationeque bonorum 
immortalium, consentaneum est homines suapte natura immodice 
avideque terrena appetere, aliena vehementer percupere, atque inter 
dum etiam per vim ad se rapere, quotiens occasio vel aliqua facultas 
detur. Hinc inter cives oriri odia, invidias, discordias simultatesque; 
hinc privatim ac publice perturbari vitam ; hinc ipsa Civitatum funda 
menta pedetemptim subrui, quae haud- facile queant legum publi 
corumque moderatorum adhibita auctoritate contineri ac roborari; 
hinc denique deformati passim pravis spectaculis, libris, diariis atque 
adeo sceleribus mores ! 

Haud infitiamur quidem multum eos hac in causa posse, qui publicae 
rei gubernacula tractant ; verumtamen tantorum malorum altiore e& 
fonte procul dubio petenda sanatio est; vis nimirum humana maior 
in auxilium est advocanda, quae mentes ipsas caelesti luce collustret, 
et quae ipsos attingat animos, eosque renovet divina gratia, atque 
efficiat ea aspirante meliores. 

Tum solummodo fore sperare licet ut christiani ubique reflorescant 
mores ; ut quae vera principia sunt, quibus Civitates innitantur, quam 
maxime solidentur ; ut civium inter classes mutua, aequa, sinceraque 
rerum aestimatio, una cum iustitia et caritate coniuncta, intercedat; 
ut odia tandem conticescant, quorum semina novas miserias pariunt, 
ac non raro ad humani etiam sanguinis effusionem exacerbatos com 
pellunt animos; ut denique, mitigatis sedatisque inferiorum superior 


1 Ter. II, 13. 
*Io. XIV, 6. 
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umque ordinum, quae agitantur, contentionibus, sancta utriusque 
partis iura aequa lance componantur, ac mutua consensione debitaque 
yerecundia, communi cum utilitate consistere ac conformari queant. 

Haec omnia procul dubio christiana tantum praecepta, ad quae 
alacriter actuoseque sequenda Deipara Virgo Maria nos omnes excitat, 
penitus firmiterque efficere possunt, si modo ad effectum reapse dedu- 
cantur. Quod quidem, ut oportet, considerantes, vos singulos universos, 
Venerabiles Fratres, per Encyclicas has Litteras invitamus ut, pro 
vestro, quo fungimini, munere, clerum populumque vobis creditum 
adhortemini ad Marianum Annum celebrandum, quem a proximo 
Decembri mense ad eundem adventuri anni mensem ubique terrarum 
agendum indicimus, saeculo nempe exeunte primo, ex quo Deipara 
Virgo Maria plaudenti christiano populo nova gemma refulsit, cum, 
ut diximus, Decessor Noster imm. rec. Pius IX eam fuisse sollemniter 
decrevit ac sanxit omnis prorsus labis originalis expertem. Ac futurum 
omnino confidimus ut Marialis haec celebratio eos edere queat optatis- 
simos salutaresque fructus, quos vehementer praestolamur omnes. 

Ad rem autem facilius ac felicius efficiendam, cupimus ut in singulis 
Dioecesibus hac de causa habeantur opportunae conciones opportun- 
aeque acroases, quibus hoc christianae doctrinae caput luculentius 
mentibus patefiat ; ita quidem ut populi fides augeatur, eius erga Dei- 
param Virginem pietas exardescat cotidie magis; atque inde sumant 
omnes, ut caelestis Matris nostrae vestigiis alacres volentesque insistant. 

Ac quandoquidem omnibus in urbibus, in oppidis, in viculis, ubi- 
cumque christiana religio viget, vel sacellum aliquod, vel saltem ara 
habetur, in quibus sacra Beatae Virginis Mariae imago christiano populo 
veneranda renidet, Nos optamus, Venerabiles Fratres, ut eo contendant 
quam frequentissimi christifideles ; ac non tantum privatas, sed publicas 
etiam una voce unaque mente ad suavissimam Matrem nostram ad- 
moveant supplicationes. 

Ubi vero—quod in omnibus fere Dioecesibus contingit—sacrum 
exstat templum, in quo Deipara Virgo impensiore pietate colitur, illuc 
statis per annum diebus, concurrant piae peregrinantium multitudines, 
ac propalam in solis luce edant pulcherrimas communis fidei commun- 
isque erga Virginem Sanctissimam amoris significationes. Id quidem 
peculiari modo eventurum esse non dubitamus ad Lapurdense specus, 
ubi Beata Virgo Maria, sine ulla peccati labe concepta, tam incensa 
pietate colitur. 

Omnium autem in exemplum praecedat haec alma Urbs, quae inde 
ab antiquissima christiani nominis aetate caelestem Matrem ac Pat- 
fonam suam peculiari religione coluit. Non paucae—ut omnes norunt 
—heic habentur sacrae aedes, in quibus eadem Romanorum pietati 
proponitur ; at maxima procul dubio est Liberiana Basilica, in qua 

essoris Nostri piae rec. Sixti III musivum opus adhuc refulget, 
divinae maternitatis Mariae Virginis insigne monumentum ; et in qua 
“Salus populi Romani” benigne arridet. LIlluc igitur praesertim con- 
currant cives supplicaturi; atque ante sacratissimam illam imaginem 
cuncti pia vota fundant, id potissimum implorantes, ut quae Urbs 
catholici orbis caput est, eadem sit quoque omnibus fidei, pietatis, 
sanctitatisque magistra. ‘‘ Nam—vos Romae filios, Decessoris Nostri 
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s. m. Leonis Magni verbis allcquimur—licet omnem Ecclesiam, quae 
in toto est orbe terrarum, cunctis oporteat florere virtutibus, vos tamen 
praecipue inter ceteros populos decet meritis pietatis excellere, quos 
in ipsa apostolicae petrae arce fundatos, et Dominus Noster Iesus Christus 
cum omnibus redemit, et Beatus Apostolus Petrus prae omnibus eru- 
divit.””? 

Multa quidem sunt, quae a Beatae Virginis tutela, ab eiusque pat- 
rocinio ac deprecatrice potentia petant oportet omnes in praesentibus 
rerum adiunctis. Petant imprimis ut sui cuiusque mores, ut diximus, 
christianis praeceptis, divina opitulante gratia, cotidie magis confor- 
mentur, cum fides sine operibus mortua sit,? et cum nemo quidquam 
possit—ut oportet—in commune bonum efficere, nisi prius ipsemet 
ceterorum in exemplum virtutibus refulgeat. 

Petant etiam atque etiam supplicantes, ut generosa ac praefidens 
iuventus pura integraque succrescat, neu aetatis suae nitentem florem 
patiatur corrupti huius saeculi afflatu infici vitiisque consenescere; 
ut effrena sua studia irrumpentesque ardores aequo regantur moder- 
amine, et a quibusvis insidiis abhorrendo, non ad detrimentosa et prava 
convertantur, sed ad quaecumque sunt pulchra, quaecumque sunt 
sancta, amabilia, excelsa se erigant. 

Petant unanimi comprecantes, ut virilis ac provecta aetas christiana 
probitate fortitudineque omnibus praestet ; ut domesticus convictus 
inviolata fide eniteat, recte sancteque educata prole florescat, ac con- 
cordia mutuoque auxilio vigeat. 

Petant denique ut senes bene actae vitae fructibus ita laetentur, 
ut, adventante aliquando mortalis cursus exitu, nihil habeant quod 
timeant, nullis conscientiae stimulis angoribusque pungantur, nulla 
verecundentur causa, sed potius diuturni sui laboris praemium se proxime 
accepturos esse firmiter confidant. 

Petant praeterea, Divinae Matri supplicantes, famelicis panem; 
oppressis iustitiam ; extorribus atque exsulibus patriam; domo car- 
entibus hospitale tectum ; iis, qui iniuste vel in carcerem, vel in publicae 
custodiae loca coniecti fuere, debitam libertatem ; iis, qui adhuc captivi 
post tot revolutos annos a postremo peracto bello, occulte suspirant 
gemitusque edunt, optatissimum reditum ad patrias sedes; iis, qui 
caeci vel corpore, vel animo sunt, fulgentis lucis laetitiam ; atque is 
omnibus, qui odio, invidia, discordia invicem dissociantur, fraternam 
comprecando caritatem concilient et eam animorum concordiam opefo- 
samque serenitatem quae veritate, iustitia, mutuaque necessitudine 
innitatur. 

Peculiarique modo exoptamus, Venerabiles Fratres, ut precibus, 
quae per proximam Marialis Anni celebrationem ad Deum incensat 
adhibebuntur, suppliciter contendatur, ut—auspice Divini Redemptoris 
Genetrice ac dulcissima Matre nostra—tandem aliquando Catholica 
Ecclesia ubique gentium sibi debita libertate frui queat, quam eadem, 
ut luculentissime historia docet, semper in populorum bonum, num 
quam in eorum detrimentum ; semper ad civium, nationum, gentium 


1 Seym. III, 14; Micne P. L., LIV, 147-148. 
*Cfr. Iac. II, 20 et 26. 
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conciliandam concordiam, numquam vero ad disiungendos animos 
contulit. 

Norunt omnes quibus in rerum angustiis Ecclesia Dei alicubi versetur ; 
quibus mendaciis, obtrectationibus ac direptionibus vexetur ; norunt 
omnes in nonnullis regionibus sacros esse Pastores vel misere dispersos, 
vel in vincula nulla iusta causa coniectos, vel ita praepeditos, ut libere 
—quod oportet—suo ipsorum munere fungi nequeant ; norunt denique 
omnes non propriis inibi litterarum ludis ac scholis uti posse, non publice 
editis ephemeridibus ac commentariis christianam posse doctrinam 
docere, defendere, propagare, ad eandemque recte educatam confor- 
mare iuventutem. Quas igitur adhortationes hac de re non semel, 
occasione data, habuimus, eas etiam atque etiam per Encyclicas has 
Litteras ex animo iteramus ; fore omnino confisi ut per indictum Marialem | 
Annum undique terrarum ad Deiparam Virginem potentissimam sua- 
vemque Matrem nostram supplices admoveantur preces, quibus a prae- 
senti ac valido eius patrocinio id potissimum impetretur, ut sacra ea 
jura, quae ad Ecclesiam spectant, et quae civilis ipse humanitatis liber- 
tatisque cultus postulat, ab omnibus palam ac revera agnoscantur, 
summa procul dubio cum omnium utilitate communisque concordiae 
incremento. 

Haec vox Nostra, flagranti permota caritate, ad eos imprimis cupimus 
advolet, qui ad silentium coacti, atque omne genus insidiis laqueisque 
impliciti, suam maerenti animo cernunt christianorum communitatem 
afflictam, perturbatam, omnisque expertem humani auxilii. Hi quoque 
dilectissimi Fratres ac filii Nostri, una Nobiscum et cum ceteris christi- 
fidelibus coniunctissimi, apud misericordiarum Patrem et Deum totius 
consolationis! potentissimum interponant patrocinium Deiparae Vir- 
ginis Matris nostrae, atque ab ea catleste petant adiumentum, superna 
implorent solacia. Ac strenuo invictoque animo in avita fide perse- 
verantes, hanc Melliflui Doctoris sententiam, hoc in gravi discrimine, 
quasi christianae fortitudinis insigne sibi sumant: “ Stabimus et pug- 
nabimus usque ad mortem, si ita oportuerit, pro (Ecclesia) matre nostra, 
armis quibus licet ; non scutis et gladiis, sed precibus et fletibus ad 
Deum,””? 

Ac praeterea eos etiam, qui ob vetus schisma a Nobis seiuncti sunt, 
et quos ceteroquin paterno adamamus animo, ad has effundendas con- 
cordes preces supplicationesque advocamus, quandoquidem probe 
novimus eosdem almam Iesu Christi Genetricem venerari quam maxime, 
eiusque intaminatum celebrare conceptum. Cernat eadem Beata 
Virgo Maria eos universos, qui se christianos esse gloriantur, caritatis 
saltem vinculis coniunctos, suppliciter oculos, animos, precesque ad 
ipsam convertere, lucem illam impetrantes, quae mentes superno lumine 
collustret, atque illam efflagitantes unitatem, qua tandem aliquando 
fiat unum ovile et unus Pastor.® 

Concordibus autem hisce supplicationibus pia paenitentiae opera 
coniungantur ; facit enim precationis studium “ ut animus sustentetur, 


1Cfr. II Cor., I, 3. 


*S. Bern., Epist. 221, 3; Micne P. L., CLXXXII, 36, 387. 
*Cfr. Io. X, 16. 
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instruatur ad fortia, ad divina conscendat ; facit paenitentia ut nobis- 
metipsis imperemus, corpori maxime, gravissimo, ex veteri noxa, rationis 
legisque evangelicae inimico. Quae virtutes, perspicuum est, aptissime 
inter se cohaerent, inter se adiuvant, eodemque una conspirant, ut 
hominem caelo natum, a rebus caducis abstrahant, evehantque prope- 
modum ad caelestem cum Deo consuetudinem.”? 

Quoniam vero solida, sincera ac tranquilla pax nondum animis, non- 
dum populis affulsit, ad eam plene feliciterque adipiscendam ac stab- 
iliendam contendant omnes pie supplicantes, ita quidem ut, quem- 
admodum Beatissima Virgo Principem pacis? edidit, eadem suo patro- 
cinio suaque tutela amico foedere coniungat homines ; qui quidem tum 
solummedo possunt serena ea prosperitate perfrui, quam per mortalis 
huius vitae cursum nobis assequi datur, cum nempe non mutuis simul- 
tatibus disiungantur, non discordiis misere dilacerentur, non minacibus 
ac formidolosis consiliis in adversas compellantur partes, sed, coniunctis 
fraterno animo dextris, sibi invicem illius pacis dent osculum, “ quae 
sit tranquilla libertas,”* et quae, iustitia duce, caritate altrice, ex 
diversis civium ordinibus, nationibus ac gentibus unam efficiat, ut 
oportet, concordemque familiam. 

Haec flagrantissima vota Nostra, quibus, ut fore omnino confidimus, 
non modo Nostrorum filiorum vota respondebunt libenter, sed eorum 
etiam omnium, quibus christianae humanitatis studium civilisque 
cultus incrementum cordi sint, velit Divinus Redemptor, auspice ac 
deprecatrice benignissima Matre sua, quam latissime felicissimeque 
ad effectum deducere. 

Caelestium interea munerum conciliatrix esto, ac paternae volun- 
tatis Nostrae testis Apostolica Benedictio, quam vobis singulis universis, 
Venerabiles Fratres, itemque clero populoque vestro peramanter in 
Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, die vit mensis Septembris, in Festo 
Nativitatis Beatae Virginis Mariae, anno MDCcCCCLII, Pontificatus 
Nostri quinto decimo. 



































PIUS PP. XII 


1Leo XIII, Enc. Octobri mense, d. 22 Sept., a. 1891; Acta Leonis XIII, Xl, 
p. 312. 
*Cfr. Isar., IX, 6. 
*Cic., Phil. Il, 44. 
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THE INTERPRETATION 
OF PSALM 110’ 


For convenience of reference it may be well to set down first 
a literal translation of the Psalm as it stands in the Hebrew Bible :— 


Oracle of Yahweh to my Lord : 

“ Sit thou at my right hand 
Until I make thy enemies thy footstool.” 

Thy strong sceptre Jahweh will send forth from Sion, 
Rule thou in the midst of thy enemies ; 

Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy power, 
In the glories of holiness ; 

From the womb of the dawn thine 
Is the dew of thy youth ; 

Yahweh has sworn and will not repent : 

“Thou art a priest for ever 

In the manner of Melchisedech.”’ 


My lord at (because of) Thy right hand 
Shall smite kings in the day of his wrath ; 
He will judge among the nations, 
He will fill with corpses, 
He smote a head upon a great land. 
Of the torrent in the way he will drink, 
Therefore he will lift up his head.? 


The opening words were cited by Our Lord in his argument 
with the Pharisees as implying that the Messiah was to be something 
more than a mere man (Matt. 22: 44; Mark 12.: 35 ; Luke 20: 41). 
In the Acts (2 : 34; 7: 35), Romans (8 : 34), I Corinthians (15 : 24f), 


— is a paper read before The Old Testament Society in London, on January 6th, 


*In addition to the Commentaries on the whole Psalter, there are many special 
studies of the Psalm. The most important are: P. J. Sisto in Verbum Domini, 
Vol. 10 (1930), pp. 169ff., 201ff; Fl. Ogara, ibidem, Vol. 13 (1933), pp. 209ff,; 
Herkenne, in Biblica, Vol. XI (1930) ; L. Darr, Ps. 110 im Lichte der altoriental, 
Forschung, Minster, 1929, 
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Hebrews (1: 8; 6: 20; 8: 5; 10: 13) and I Peter (3 : 22), passages 
from the Psalm are quoted in such a manner as to imply that it 
was taken to refer to the Messiah. It is no wonder then that 
all Christian tradition regarded the Psalm as Messianic. More. 
over, the Greek and Vulgate text of verse 3—‘‘ from the womb 
before the dawn I begot thee ’’—was taken to refer to the eterna] 
generation of the Son of God. 

Yet this interpretation of the Psalm is not devoid of difficulty. 
For it presents a description of the Messiah which is not quite 
in accord with that to be found in the Prophets. While the opening 
verses speak of the glories of the king who is to rule from Sion, the 
poem closes with a forbidding picture of a fierce warrior who fills 
the valleys with the corpses of the slain, and takes a hurried drink 
from the waters of a torrent to refresh himself for further slaughter 
(verses 5-7). 

It is probably because of the latter description that many modem 
critics are inclined to regard the psalm as a coronation hymn, 
composed for the ritual of the king’s coronation or for an annual 
festival to commemorate his accession. And it must be confessed 
that the manner in which this view is sometimes presented is de- 
cidedly plausible. For example, the opening verses would be ap 
propriate if addressed to the king at the moment when he is en- 
throned ; verses 3-4 would refer to the throng of young warriors 
and the priests and people who took part in the ceremonies in 
festive array ; while the strange concluding verse might refer toa 
ritual drinking of the waters of Gihon, where Solomon was anointed 
king (cf. 3 K. 1: 38.). 

The difficulty of interpretation is due in some measure to 
the corruption of the text (especially in verses 3, 6 and 7), and in 
the emendation of these verses critics are naturally influenced 
by the view which they take of the general purpose of the 
psalm. 

We may admit that if we were to select a psalm which would 
be suitable for the coronation ritual, we could not do better than 
choose Psalm 110. But it is quite a different thing to maintain 
that the psalm was originally composed for this purpose. In fact, 
as far as the evidence goes, the ritual of the coronation ceremony 
was a really summary affair ; and for the practice of commemor 
ating the king’s accession by an annual festival there is no Biblical 
evidence whatever. It is therefore unsafe to build up an inter 
pretation of the psalm on a foundation which is little more than 
pure conjecture, 
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In this paper I wish to suggest a line of approach to the solution 
of the problem which is based on a consideration of the source from 
which the essential ideas of the psalm are derived, and of the manner 
in which the same ideas are treated in other psalms. For Psalm 
110 does not stand alone. It is one of a group of psalms which 
deal with the glories of the kingdom of David (2, 20, 21, 72, 89, 
110, 132), and within this group there are four which have two 
characteristics in common: (a) they deal with the future glories 
of the dynasty of David, and (0) each cites the divine promise as 
the guarantee of these future glories. These are psalms 2, 89, 
110 and 132. The promise which is here called ‘Oracle of Yahweh 
tomy Lord’ is cited in a much more developed form in psalms 
89 and 132, and there is no doubt that in these two psalms the 
promise referred to is that contained in the prophecy of Nathan 
(2 S. 7: ff). An examination of this prophecy is therefore the 
first step in our approach to the problem of psalm 110. 

Fortunately, the meaning of the prophecy as given in the Book 
of Samuel is quite clear, at least in its essential features. The 
occasion of the prophecy was David’s proposal to build a temple 
in Sion, his new capital, recently captured from the Jebusites. 
Nathan is sent to inform him that the task of building the temple 
is reserved for another, but that instead God would build David 
a house, i.e. a dynasty, and the prophecy is concerned with the 
future of this dynasty. The significant words of the prophecy 
are as follows :— 


I will make thee a great name like to the great ones that are in the 
earth.... When thy days are fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee that shall proceed out of thy 
bowels, and I will establish his kingdom . . . . I will be his father, and he 
shall be my son. ... I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever... . thy house and thy kingdom shall be made sure for ever before 
me; thy throne shall be established for ever (2 S 7: 9-16). 


It is clear from what follows that David understood this promise 
as one to be realised in the remote future. God was making known 
things ‘ afar off’: ‘“‘ Thou hast spoken of Thy servant’s house for 
a great while to come”’ (19). The content of the revelation may 
be summarised thus : (a) the future king would be a member of the 
house of David (12) ; (b) he would reign as God’s representative and 
by His aid (14) ; (c) his reign would be glorious (19) and (d) his reign 
would be eternal (13, 16). 

It was but natural that the poets of Israel, when they offered 
their prayers or good wishes for the reigning king, would make 
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allusion to this divine promise (psalms 20, 21, 72). It was equally 
natural that when the dynasty of David had fallen the poets would 
recall the promise of an eternal kingdom, and look for a return of 
God’s favour and the fulfilment of His promise (psalms 89 and 
132). Psalms 2 and 110 deal with the same theme. The former 
conceives the promise as already fulfilled. The universal kingdom 
of the Messiah is established ; the nations and kings are subject 
to the rule of the house of David. But they are represented as 
unwilling subjects who are planning rebellion. The king (Messiah) 
warns them that their plans are doomed to failure, because he 
rules with divine authority, and God will “ speak to them in His 
wrath” if they persist. In proof of his divine authority to mk 
he cites the words of the promise : 


He said unto me: Thou art my son 

This day have I begotten thee ; 

Ask of me, and I will give thee 

Nations for thy inheritance 

And for thy possession the ends of the earth. 


This is but a poetic rendering of the prophecy of Nathan. h 
psalm 110 the conception is somewhat different. As in psalm 2, 
the subject of the psalm is the king through whom the promis 
made to David is to be fulfilled. But whereas in psalm 2 the poet 
conceives the reign of the Messiah as already established, the 
poet here chooses the moment of the inauguration of his reign, 
when he is invited to share the throne of God. As we shall see 
the poet follows the thought of the prophecy closely, and the latter 
supplies the clue to the textual difficulties of the psalm. 

Let us now consider the psalm in detail. It consists of two 
parts. The first (verses 1-4) is addressed to the king (Messiah) 
the second (verses 5-7) to Yahweh, and each develops substantially 
the same thought. The first two verses present no difficulty. 
The poet addressing the Messiah! first cites the words of the divine 
promise, and then foretells victory over his foes and a glorious 
reign in Sion: 


Oracle of Yahweh to my Lord :? 
“Sit thou at my right hand 


‘Cf. 1S. 10: 1 (Saul) ; 2S.16 : 13 (David) ; 3 K.1 : 39 (Solomon) ; 2 K.9 : 6 (Jehu). 


*“*To my lord” in addressing superiors is equivalent to “ to thee my lord,” 
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Until I make thy enemies thy footstool.” 
Thy strong sceptre Yahweh will send forth from Sion, 
Rule thou in the midst of thy enemies. 


In the words of the “ oracle ’’ and the poet’s comment it is easy 
torecognise two of the features which are to be found in the prophecy 
of Nathan: that the Messiah will reign as God’s representative 
and by His aid, and that his reign will be glorious (cf. 2 S. 7 : 14, 19). 
These verses are the poet’s interpretation of the prophet’s words : 
“] will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son ”’ (cf. Psalms 
2:7; 89: 27). 

Our difficulties begin with verse 3, which may be literally rendered 
from the Hebrew : 


Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy power, 
In the splendours of holiness ; 
From the womb of the dawn thine is the dew of thy youth. 


Those who regard the psalm as a coronation hymn take this to 
refer to the enthusiastic crowds who assemble for the ceremony, 
or to the hosts of youths who answer the king’s call to arms. But 
all are agreed that the text presents some anomalies. Let us 
first consider 3a-b. Gunkel admits that “ free-will offerings ”’ 
(medabét) is given an unusual meaning if applied to those who take 
part in the ceremony, or to the young recruits; and the word 
“power” (hayil) is a strange word to use in either case. But 
apart from the linguistic difficulties, we may remark that the in- 
terpretation is improbable for another reason. It seems to suggest 
that the king’s success is due to the strength of his army, whereas 
verse 2 lays emphasis on the divine aid. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to dwell at length on the peculiarities of the Hebrew text. 
For it is now agreed that the Greek text is closer to the original 
reading. This presupposes the same consonants as the present 
Hebrew, but by reading different vowels gives a much more natural 
sense: “With thee is princely rank in the day of thy power.” In- 
stead of ‘ammka (thy people) the Greek translators read ‘immka (with 
thee), and instead of medabét (free-will offerings), medibét (princely 
tank). Critics go a step further and by doubling one letter read 
“in the day of thy birth” (hélalka) for ‘“‘in the day of thy 
power”’ (héleka). But it is doubtful if this change is necessary 
to obtain the meaning ‘“‘thy birth.” For we have abundant 
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evidence for the use of the active infinitive (with pronoming 
suffix) in a passive sense.1 The New Roman Psalter is therefor 
quite justified in merely changing the vowel points (hile 
for héleka) and translating: Tecum principatus die ortus tui 
In this statement that the Messiah will be of royal birth, i.e. of the 
house of David, we again discern one of the features of the prophegy 
of Nathan : “ I will set up thy seed after thee that shall come forth 
from thy bowels’”’ (2 S. 7: 12). 

As regards the final clause of this verse—‘ in the splendours o 
holiness ’’—I confess that I find it difficult to choose between th 
various explanations offered. The least probable is that whic 
makes the expression equivalent to “‘ festive garments ’’ (Pss. 29:2; 
96: 9). For apart from the fact that the expression used in the 
passages cited is not quite the same, the mention of garments 
(holy or otherwise) seems inappropriate if the preceding claus 
refers to the birth of the king. If the text is correct, we mus 
take hdddy in the sense of “‘ majesty,” and it is called “ holy" 
because it is derived from God. But the word is not found els 
where in the plural. Possibly the original was ‘‘ majesty ani 
holiness,” in reference to the twofold function of the Messia) 
as king and priest. But there is much to be said for the reading 
of some Hebrew MSS (with Jerome and Symmachus) : “ in th 
holy mountains,’ which differs by a single letter. 

We now come to the second part of verse 3, the most puzzling 
and controverted passage in the psalm. For those who taketh 
preceding verse (3a-b) as referring to the willing response of the 
people to the call to arms, this verse (3c-d) is supposed to describe 
the youthful warriors assembling in their multitudes like the drops 
of dew in early morning. But again the text contains many anom- 
alies. The word translated “dawn” occurs only here ; the word 
“youth * never means “ young men ”’ ; the figure ‘“‘ dew of youth” 
is without parallel in the Bible. 

Catholic scholars generally tend to rely on the reading of th 
Greek: “ From the womb before the dawn I begot thee.” But 
there are many reasons for holding that the Greek is not a sale 
guide here. The translation is obtained by the omission of two 
vital words, ‘‘to thee”’ and “dew.” It is very doubtful if any 
Hebrew poet could have written the equivalent of “‘ from the 
womb I begot thee ”’ ; for the combination of “‘ from the womb” 


* Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, Oxford, 1910, 1lic. Joton, Grammairt 
de Vhebreu biblique, Rome, 1923, 124s. Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, p. 129. 
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with the verb gives the meaning ‘‘ from the womb I gave thee birth,” 
and would be unsuitable with God as subject. The Syriac agrees 
with the Hebrew, except that it takes ¢al in the Aramaic sense of 
“child ’’ rather than ‘‘ dew.” The fact that the poet himself, and 
not Yahweh, is the speaker in verses 2-3 is quite decisive against 
the Greek reading. We must therefore start from the assumption 
that the Greek, Syriac and the present Hebrew represent precisely 
the same original. 

In the restoration of the original, critics are naturally influenced 
by the view which they take of the general purpose of the psalm, 
and many of the emendations are quite fantastic. I shall mention 
only a few of the more significant. The Bible de Jérusalem omits 
not only “‘ to thee ”’ and “ dew ”’ like the Greek, but also “‘ from the 
womb,” and then joins the whole to 3b: les imsignes sacrés dés 
l'aurore de ta jeunesse. The New Roman Psalter makes three 
changes and reads : ante luceferum tanquam rorem genui te. Gunkel? 
rewrites the whole passage : “in the day thou wert born thou wert 
made glorious, holy from thy mother’s womb; out of the dawn 
comes the dew of thy youth.’’ Schmidt® is somewhat less drastic : 
“out of the womb of the dawn comes to thee the dew of thy youth.” 
Wutz’s* emendation : “‘ afterwards he anointed thee king” leaves 
no word unchanged. 

I suggest that it is possible to obtain a suitable sense without 
making violent changes in the received text such as those men- 
tioned above. If we compare the first three words with the first 
clause of verse 3 as emended above we notice two striking par- 
allelisms : 


With thee is princely rank in the day of thy birth, 
From the womb... . thine... . 


Here “ with thee ” is parallel to “ thine ’’ (to thee) and “ in the day 
of thy birth” to “‘ from the womb.” For the former pair we have 
examples in Job 12: 13, 16 and Ps. 50: 10-11, for example : “ With 
him is strength and wisdom, the deceived and the deceiver are 
his (lit. to him) ” (Job 12: 13: 16). The parallelism between “ day 
of thy birth” and “from the womb” needs no comment ; for 


‘Hermann Gunkel, Die Psalmen, Gottingen, 1926. 
*Hans Schmidt, Die Psalmen, Tubingen, 1934. 


* Franz Wutz, Die Psalmen, Munchen, 1925. 
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“from the womb” is of frequent occurrence in this sense (¢, 
Psalms 22: 11 ; 58: 4; Job 3: 11). One is therefore led to suspect 
that the two clauses are in synonymous parallelism, and that the 
second word in 3c is the equivalent of “ princely rank” in 3a, 
The word which now is read in the Hebrew text is a hapax, and 
therefore suspect. 1 suggest that as in 3a we have an abstract 
noun derived from nadib, “‘a prince,” the original reading here 
was an abstract noun derived from sar, which has the same meaning. 
The word (misrah) actually occurs in Is. 9: 5-6 in reference to the 
Messiah. This restores complete parallelism between 3a and 3. 

We are left with “the dew of thy youth.” There is nothing 
in Biblical usage which gives a clue to the meaning of this strange 
figure. We have already seen that the Greek translators disregarded 
the word ‘ dew’ altogether. We have also seen that it is unsafe 
to follow the Greek in translating by ‘“‘I have begotten thee.” 
I suggest that this clause was originally a further parallel to 3a. 
We have merely to assume that the letter / should be repeated 
and that the initial letter be read as mem instead of teth: “‘ from 
the night of thy begetting”’ (millel lidteka). Here as in 3a the 
active form is used where we should expect the passive. With 
the whole verse we might compare: “ Perish the day on which 1 
was born, and the night which said: a man is conceived”’ (Job 
5: 3). The changes required to give this meaning to the text 
are very trifling when compared with those usually suggested, 
and the sense obtained in incomparably better. It is merely a 
poetic rendering of the passage in Nathan’s prophecy which asserts 
that the Messiah was to be of the family of David (2 S. 7: 12; 
cf. Ps. 132: 11). 

Up to this point we have seen that the Psalm deals with three 
of the four features of the prophecy of Nathan. There remains 
only the promise of an eternal kingdom. This forms the theme 
of verse 4. But it is remarkable that the psalmist is not content 
with saying that the Messiah will reign for ever. He is to bea 
‘“ priest for ever in the manner of Melchisedech.”” This probably 
means that, like Melchisedech, he will be king and high priest. 
This is the only point in which the poet presents a thought which 
is absent from the prophecy of Nathan. 

I have stated earlier that the second part of the poem (verses 
5-7) is addressed to Yahweh. This is a statement with which 
many Critics will not agree, and as the point is of some importance, 
it must be considered before we discuss the details of the interpreta- 
tion. The critical clause is “the Lord at thy right hand’”’ (5a). 
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Who is meant by the “lord”? And who is addressed in “ thy 
right hand’”’? On the one hand, it is maintained that the Messiah 
is certainly the subject of verse 7, and as there is no indication of a 
change of subject, it is logical to assume that he is also the subject 
of verses 5-6. Therefore the “‘lord”’ is the Messiah, and Yahweh 
is addressed. On the other hand, the Messiah here is represented 
as a warrior in battle, not as a king enthroned, and therefore God 
as his protector stands at his right hand (cf. 16: 8 ; 10 : 31 ; 121: 5). 
Therefore the ‘‘lord”’ is Yahweh and the Messiah is addressed. 
It would seem that each view is equally objectionable. The first 
confuses the figures of the king and the warrior, and the second 
involves an awkward change of subject, as may be seen in the 
version given by the New Roman Psalter: Dominus a dextris tuis : 
conteret die irae suae reges. According to this, the first clause alone 
is addressed to the Messiah, in all that follows (5b-7) he is spoken 
of in the third person. 

But there is an easy way out of the dilemma. Instead of “ at 
thy right hand ”’ we should translate “‘ because of Thy right hand.” 
This is a perfectly normal use of the preposition, and it is significant 
that the preposition used in verse 1 is different. ‘‘ Thy right hand” 
here is ‘“‘ Thy power” by virtue of which the king will triumph, 
as stated in verses I-2. The poet is merely repeating the substance 
of verse tb-d. We are therefore justified in taking “ lord’”’ (=the 
Messiah) as the subject throughout, and in assuming that the poet 
is addressing Yahweh. 

In accordance with the promise cited in verse 1, the Messiah will, 
by God’s aid, subdue his enemies. In verse 5, the psalmist ex- 
presses his conviction that this promise will be fulfilled. As the 
promise of the defeat of his enemies was followed by the promise 
of a glorious reign in Sion (2), the logical sequence of thought seems 
to require a similar reference here in the poet’s address to Yahweh. 
But the Messiah is represented as a warrior whose path is strewn 
with the corpses of the slain, and there is no mention of his un- 
disputed sovereignty. Yet the verse begins just as one expected : 
“he shall be judge among the nations.”’ This is the exact equivalent 
of “rule thou in the midst of thy enemies”’ (2c). The verb is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ rule”’ as in Ps. 72: 2; Zach. 3: 7, and the 
preposition means not “over” but “ among’”’ (corresponding to 
“in the midst of ’’). But from this point the prophet and the poet 
part company, at least according to the present text. The rest 
of the verse reads as follows :— 


“ He fills with corpses, he smote a head upon a great land.”’ 
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Instead of “he fills with corpses’ some Greek Versions (Aquik 
and Symmachus) and Jerome read “he fills the valleys.” 4s 
the former reading contains no object, and the latter no com. 
plement, some critics combine the two and read “he fills the valley 
with corpses’ (cf. Kittel). There is little doubt that the origina 
reading was “ full of majesty’ (ge’ét), which recalls the “ sceptr 
of strength”’ of verse 2, and completes the thought of the fir 
clause. 

The remaining part of the verse is more difficult. The Versions 
obtain sense by making the adjective (“ great”’ or ‘‘ many” 
qualify “head” instead of “land,” and making both plurd: 
“he smote the heads of many in the land.”” But this merely repeats 
the thought of verse 5, and does not develop the thought expressed 
in “he will be judge among the nations.” But if we omit the 
verb (‘‘ he smote’) we obtain precisely the sense required : “he 
will be judge among the nations, full of majesty, head over a vas 
land.”" The whole verse thus becomes a repetition of the thought 
of verse 2. I suggest therefore that the verb is an intrusion her, 
and that it is due to vertical dittography, being repeated from 
verse 5. The form of the verb (perfect) confirms this. For though 
quite in place in verse 5, it is unsuitable here after the future “he 
shall be judge.” 

We now come to the final verse, which, as every reader must 
admit, forms a lamentably weak conclusion to the poem. Many 
see in it an allusion to the story of Gideon whose warriors in thei 
eagerness to pursue the defeated enemy lapped up the water 
as they passed (cf. Jud. 7: 4ff). Others think that the reference 
is to the ritual drinking of the waters of Gihon, which may have 
formed part of the coronation ceremony (cf. 3K.1 :38). Eerdmanns' 
suggests that there is an allusion to the capture of the city by David 
His followers as they drank the waters of the spring discovered 
the sinnér or tunnel which led to the interior of the city, and whic 
enabled David to surprise the defenders (2 S. 5: 7ff). Most critics, 
however, have recourse to emendation. Thus Gunkel : “ the brook 
drinks of fat” (peder for derek) ; Schmidt “‘ of the brook in the 
way of Yahweh he has drunk,” the brook being that which flowed 
from Gihon, which was on the way to the temple where the cere 
mony of coronation took place. 

But the clue to the interpretation is to be found in 7b. Fo 
according to Biblical usage ‘‘ he will lift up his head” means “ he 


1B. D. Eerdmans, The Hebrew Book of Psaims, Leiden, 1943. 
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will triumph,” and not merely “he will be refreshed” (cf. Psalms 
3: 4; 27: 6; 140: 9). The particle “therefore ’”’ indicates that 
the preceding clause gives the reason for his triumph, and according 
to I-3, 5, his triumph is due to the power of God. It follows that 
7a in its original form must have contained a statement that the 
Messiah would be under God’s protection. By changing one letter 
and reading hadarka (‘thy majesty or glory”’), we obtain “ of 
the stream of Thy glory shall he drink, therefore shall he lift up 
his head!”’ It will be noted that, as we have shown above (on 
verse 5), the whole passage (5-7) is addressed to Yahweh, and so 
the suffix of the second person is quite in order. Moreover the 
figure of drinking is frequent in the sense of receiving in abundance, 
whether there is question of sorrows (cf. Psalms 75: 9; Is. 51: 17; 
Jer. 25: 16; 26: 27; Ezech. 23: 23-24). or of God’s blessings (cf. 
Is. 48: 18; 59: 19; 66: 12). In Psalms 36: g we have a very 
close parallel: ‘‘ of the stream of thy delights thou shalt make 
them drink.”” The stream of which the Messiah will drink is the 
abundance of God’s power, which he will possess as the sharer of 
His throne (1b.). By setting him at His right hand, God makes 
the Messiah a sharer in His glory and majesty, and by virtue of 
this divine power he will triumph over his enemies and reign 
gloriously for ever. 

To sum up. The first part of the poem (1-4) is a poetic rendering 
of the prophecy of Nathan, which like the latter deals with the 
future glories of the kingdom of David. The poet addresses the 
Messiah, and assures him that God has promised to make him 
His representative and enable him to conquer his enemies (rf), 
that by virtue of this promise he will reign gloriously in Sion (2) ; 
that he is of the royal line of David (3) and that he will reign as 
king and priest for ever (4). In the second part (5-7) the poet 
addressing Yahweh expresses his confidence that the promise wil! 
be fulfilled. By God’s power and assistance he will conquer his 
enemies (5), and he will reign in glory over a vast kingdom (6), 
because he shares the power and majesty of-God (7). There is 
no doubt, therefore, that the traditional interpretation of the 
Psalm, which takes it to refer directly to the Messiah, is the correct 
one. 
The following is a literal translation of the psalm which embodies 
the various emendations which I have suggested : 


1. Oracle of Yahweh to my Lord: 
“Sit thou at My right hand, 
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Until I make thy enemies 
Thy footstool.” 

Thy strong sceptre Yahweh will send forth from Sion, 
Rule thou in the midst of thy enemies. 

With thee was princely rank in the day of thy birth, 
In the holy mountains ; 

From the womb princely rank was thine, 
From the night thou wert begotten ; 

Jahweh has sworn, and will not repent : 

“Thou art a priest for ever, 
According to the manner of Melchisedech.” 


My Lord, because of Thy right hand, 
Will smite down kings in the day of his wrath ; 

He will be judge among the nations, full of majesty, 
Head over a vast land ; 

Of the stream of Thy glory shall he drink, 
Therefore shall he lift up his head. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE 
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IDEALISM AND ETHICS: RENE LE 
SENNE 


M. René Le Senne, recently retired from a Chair of Philosophy 
at the Sorbonne, occupies a place of significance and importance 
in the world of modern French philosophy. An idealist, there is 
sarcely any topic of contemporary existentialism which he has 
not raised and sought to integrate into his idealist ‘option.’ His 
example reminds us of the continuity of French philosophical 
thought, and makes it less pardonable to overstress the novelty 
of existentialism by comparison with the idealism of the early 
part of the century. For, even though existentialism is in an im- 
portant sense a reaction against idealism, it remains strongly 
influenced by the system which it is reacting against. Its problems 
are often problems that arise only when questions are asked in 
idealist terms. Its solutions are often patches put on a garment 
that would never have been torn but for idealist abstraction. The 
transition from idealism to existentialism is a continuous and gradual 
one. It is realised in the biography of Gabriel Marcel, though 
inthe process Marcel formally repudiated all allegiance to idealism. 
It is verified in the thought of René Le Senne ; but Le Senne re- 
mains a professed and ardent idealist, and is existentialist without 
calling himself such—he would probably repudiate the title—and 
almost without realising himself to be such.?: 

The affixing of labels, howéver, is valueless for the appraisal 
of a philosophy and is becoming less and less meaningful even 
asa description of a philosophy.* But, by way of historical situa- 
tion of Le Senne, let it be said that he forms a living link between 
the great nineteenth-century French idealists and the twentieth- 
century theistic existentialists. He professes his loyalty to ‘‘ the 
, His philosophy does, however, verify his own definition of existentialism : 

to existence as this is given to us . . . . measure of the distance between 
theoretical abstraction and concrete experience ; need to look existence in the face, 


as itis lived . . . . "—Introduction 4 la Philosophie, p. 228, cited in Lalande, Vocab- 
Waire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie, 1951, p. 319. 


*cfr. Lalande. s.v. ‘ Idéalisme’: “ It would seem, therefore, that one should 
make the least possible use of a term (idealism) of which the meaning is so indeter- 
minate."” op. cit., p. 444, 
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tradition of French spiritualism of the nineteenth century,” rm 
presented by Maine de Biran, Ravaisson, Lachelier, Boutrouy, 
Lagneau, Hamelin, Bergson.t Among his contemporaries, it js 
with Blondel, Lavelle, Marcel, Jaspers, that one would place him, 
“ He joins,” it has been said, “ in a remarkably vigorous synthesis, 
the contemporary concern with the existentialist sentiment and 
the higher exigence of intelligibility common to the whole Westem 
philosophical tradition.”’* 

If there is, in France to-day, a certain tendency to regard Le Senne 
as demodé, this is perhaps as much because the defence of moral 
idealism is no longer fashionable as because his form of philosophical 
idealism is no longer respectable. One may combat the philosoph- 
ical idealist in him while saluting the moral. For Le Senne is an 
idealist in the best, the moral sense, theist, spiritualist, personalist, 
religious—humanist. These things are in the genuine tradition 
of French philosophy. France will return to them. Meanwhile, 
it is well that they should be affirmed so feelingly by one who yields 
to no phenomenologist in his searching analysis of the human situa- 
tion and in his sensitivity to every aspect of human anguish, limita- 
tion and aspiration. If we venture to criticise Le Senne, it wil 
be, often enough, not for holding the wrong things, but for holding 
the right things for wrong or inadequate reasons, or for drawing 
from them illicit inferences. 

Many of Le Senne’s themes are among the most persistent and 
most noble themes of the philosophia perennis. Some contemporary 
thomists have seen many of them as fully compatible with thomism 
and as providing a conceptual medium for the restatement of 
thomist metaphysics and morals.* The philosophy of Le Senne is, 
therefore, well worthy of the attention of a thomist. 

Dividing this study into three chapters, we propose, (i), to out- 
line the philosophy of Le Senne as found in the two works which 
contain the essence of his ‘ Metaphysic of Morals,’ Le Devoir} 


1 Traité de Morale Générale, 1949, vii. 
2 A. de Waehlens, in Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie, t. 43, 1949, p. 67. 


* André Marc, S.J., whose monumental effort towards a synthesis of thomist 
and modern thought is well known, readily acknowledges the influence Le Senne 
has exercised upon him. M. Le Senne wrote an enthusiastic foreword to his 
Psychologie Réfiexive. Gérard Gilleman, S.J., utilises Le Senne-ian coc 
the investigation and defence of value and duty in his doctoral thesis, Le 
de la Charité en Théologie Morale, Louvain, 1952. 


« Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. This is a second edition of the author's 
doctoral dissertation of 1931. This work will be henceforth cited as D. 
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and Obstacle et Valeur ;' (ii), to point out some of the internal diffi- 
culties in which the author is involved by his idealist approach , 
(ii), to offer some comment and criticism, from the standpoint 
ofa thomist, on this philosophy and to see whether the confronta- 
tion of St. Thomas and Le Senne can help towards a better posing 
or give promise of a more adequate solution of the moral problem. 


I EXPOSITION 


It is, in a sense, true of every philosopher, as Bergson remarked, 
that he says only one thing. The one thing which Le Senne has 
always been saying is that man is a limited being, but with aspira- 
tions which refuse to accept his lingitations, which transcend them, 
which impel him to strive insatiably towards the Infinite, in com- 
munion with Whom alone he can find his true self. To this tension 
between aspiration and limitation, which is the heart of his thought, 
Le Senne has given many names. In Le Devoir, it appears as the 
conflict between the mind’s urge for the unification and assimila- 
tion of experience and the resistance offered to that urge by the 
contradiction and diversity found in experience. This formulation 
gives a too intellectual character to moral striving ; it fails to do 
justice to the distinctive character of moral judgment. In Ob- 
stacle et Valeur, as the name implies, the dyad reappears as the 
tension between the limitless aspirations of the affectivity towards 
Infinite Value and the obstacles set to those aspirations by the deter- 
minateness of thought and the limitations of experience. This 
terminology does more justice to the special réle of will in moral 
experience and to the irreducibility of moral to theoretical judgment. 
Scattered throughout his writings we find other derivative dyadic 
schemes : existence, idea ; spontaneity, obstruction ; liberty, science ; 
slf, object ; Je, mot. etc. ; the members of which roughly correspond 
to his original antithesis. But it must be admitted, we think, 
that the schematism is sometimes over-worked and the antitheses 
forced or facile. 

This, however, need not detract from the truth and significance 


‘Aubier, Paris (Coll. Philosophie de I’ Esprit), 1934. This work will be hence- 
forth cited as O.V. 

This article does not take cognisance of Le Senne’s Traité de Morale Générale 
frst published 1942). The metaphysical foundations of the latter are, however, 
wichanged, and this work, the most ambitious and indeed, almost the only system- 
atic treatise of moral philosophy published (by a non-thomist) in France in this 
century, deserves separate treatment, 
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of the fundamental antinomy. This has received what is, perhaps, 
its least inadequate formulation in a paper published in 1939! 
Here we find the tension which makes man expressed as the cop. 
flict between aspiration and situation. Aspiration is the natum 
urge of the self towards the Infinite. Situation is the limit se 
and challenge offered to aspiration by the finitude of our experience. 
Aspiration demands Infinite Value. Situation offers finite values 
which stimulate but do not satisfy, which limit aspiration, by 
only to invite it and oblige it to transcend the limit and aspir 
onwards and upwards towards communion with the Source of 
Value which is Absolute Spirit. 

It has taken Le Senne several long and difficult books to say this, 
but to this all that he says by devious routes returns. His thought, 
meditative, persuasive, repetitive, could easily be distorted by 
systematic exposition, but the risk must be taker if his message 
is to be coolly appraised. 


(i) Idealism 


The impact of the ‘ tragic categories ’ of experience has not led 
Le Senne, as it led so many phenomenologists and existentialists, 
into an abjuration of idealism. Idealism is for him the only pledge 
that man shall not be crushed by tragedy, but shall make of it an 
occasion for heroism. Idealism is not, for Le Senne, only a mete 
physical theory, it is the moral ideal ; it is not merely a truth to 
be affirmed, it is a goal to be striven for.? 

He gives us many definitions and descriptions of idealism. They 
are not all free from ambiguity and equivocation. Some woul 
be accepted by philosophers who rightly repudiate the name of 
idealist. When he says, for example, that idealism “ does no 
demand that the real should be in fact reduced to the intelligible; 
it demands only but absolutely that it should be so reducible, 
so that the spirit can pursue unendingly the task of reduction” 
(D. 304; cf. 18) ; when he affirms that “the first condition of all 

1 Entitled La condition humaine et la métaphysique, this was a contribution t 
a symposium, Etudes Philosophiques published at Gand, 1939. Not having acces 
to the original, we are dependent entirely for our references to this paper on the 


summary of it given by A. de Waehlens in Rev. Néoscol. de Phil., t. 43, 1940, pp. 6 
seq. 


*cfr. D. 214. ‘‘ Between idealism defeated, which is realism, and idealism 
triumphant "’ (which would lose reality in devouring it) ‘‘ there is room for mor 
idealism, which defines itself as a doctrine only to develop itself in methods andi 
creative actions,” 
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thought is that the real should be homogeneous to it ; we cannot 
commence to think without implying faith in the postulate of uni- 
yersal intelligibility’ (D. 275, cf. 336), he is simply stating the 
presuppositions of any rational metaphysics. He is, as we shal] 
ge, unjustified in using these propositions as premisses for idealism. 

His own version of idealism is an original one. He repudiates 
| “dogmatism,” whether ‘ objective ’ (Spinoza) or ‘ idealist ’ (Hamelin) 
or ‘intuitionist’ (Bergson), (D. 1-13; O. V. 31-41, 81 seq.) ; 
and ‘intellectualist idealism’ (Descartes, ‘relaxed’ from the 
Cogito, etc.). (O.V. 294; cfr. pp. 81 seq., and the whole section 
pp. 293-308). He calls his own idealism ‘concrete’ (D. 437), 
‘personal’ (D. 415), ‘rational’ (D. 457), ‘moral’. (D. 104, 214 
@ saepe). But, however it be characterised, his idealism conforms 
in all essential points to the principle of immanence which seems 
to be the necessary and the sufficient condition for any philosophy 
to be called idealist.* 

He affirms, in the most explicit terms, the immanence of reality 
in mind ;* the creation of things and of all other ‘categories’ 
by thought ;* the creative liberty whereby the mind posits scientific 
facts and objects ;5 the impossibility of an au-dela de l’expérience ;* 
the non-existence of any unknowable element in reality, any thing- 
in-itself.? In fact, epistemologically, Le Senne’s idealism is 


‘ef. A. C. Ewing, Idealism, a Critical Survey, London, 1934, pp. 385 seg. 


‘cfr. G. E. Moore, ‘“‘The Refutation of Idealism,” in Philosophical Studies, 
London, 1922, p. 3, pp. 5 seg.; A. C. Ewing, op. cit. pp. 12 seq. ; Gabriel Marcel, 
Homo Viator, pp. 191 seq. 


*D. 271, ‘“‘ There is nothing objectively independent of the self, except what 
the self decides provisionally to leave outside its analysis and to experience as a 
given” ; p. 275, “‘ If matter and mystery exist anywhere, it is within consciousness.” 
cfr. 5, 11, 274, 295, 318 ; O. V. 274-5. For an immanentist or ‘ coherence ’ criterion 
of truth, vide D. 302, 319. 


*D. 478: “ If the self makes space and time, quantity and quality, by thinking 


them, it is superior to them. Nothing will begin or end, nothing will start or stop 
> will be distinguished or united, but by the self.” cfr. pp. 266, 383, 425, 


*D. 323 : “ It is just because it creates, inasmuch as it creates, and only insofar 
as it creates, that the truth (of science) is certain.”” cfr. pp. 278, 280, 336, 339, 439. 


* The reducibility of everything to experience and the impossibility of any reality 





experience, are argued especially in O.V. 9-22, 56-100 et al. cfr. D. 275-6 
al. The term expérience is wider and suppler than pensée. It includes the sub- 
conscious and the affective experiences of limitation, frustration, resistance, con- 
flict, etc., which can become substitutes for what is commonly called ‘ the real.’ 
Le Senne’s principle of immanence is therefore more plausible than the classical 
idealist un au-dela de la pensée est impensable. But it is not ultimately more tenable. 


*D. 11, 275, 416 seg., 436; O.V. 18, 156, 163, 176. 
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largely a vindication of the liberty and autonomy of mind againg 
the barriers which an unknowable thing-in-itself would set to its 
insatiable quest for intelligibility, or ‘ matter’ or an ‘ object’ se 
to its aspiration to extend unceasingly the dominion of spirit, 


(ii) Idealism and Morals 


But it is on moral grounds above all that Le Senne is an idealist, 
Morality is freedom, autonomy, aspiration, the liberation of the 
creative spirit. Its enemy is ‘subjection’ to the ‘ object.’ Its 
death-knell would be the sentence, ‘“‘ This the spirit cannot knoy, 
because this the spirit did not make.” The choice of idealism is, 
therefore, for the philosopher, a moral choice, an option for liberty 
and value, a moral repudiation of realism, materialism and deter. 
minism.' The fate of morality is therefore inseparably linked 
with the fate of idealism.? The first moral imperative, and the 
foundation of all moral imperatives is identical with the ‘ option 
for idealism’; it is: ‘ spiritualise, interiorise, the real.” * 

If theoretical knowledge, science, has appeared as antithetical 
to moral knowledge, this is because the presence of will and of 
duty in science has been overlooked and people have been misled 
into thinking that science is factual in some sense in which morals 
is not, or morals volitional in some way in which science is not. 
To separate morals from metaphysics or science is, however, to 
destroy both morals and metaphysics and science ; morals, becaus 
there would then be a sphere of reality which spirit could not even 
attempt to dominate, and this would asphyxiate the aspiration which 
is the soul of morals ; metaphysics, because a non-moral sphere is 
a sphere in which there is no immanent spirit and therefore no 
intelligibility or knowability ; science, because its laws are mora 
laws and its facts the result of moral options. The urgent duty 
of the contemporary philosopher is, therefore, to show the wil 
at work in science and in all theoretical exercise of mind no les 
than in moral experience.‘ 


1D. 260. ‘‘ Every philosophy . . . . which does not make of the existence of 
fact an attribute of spirit itself, enslaves the spirit.” cfr. pp. 36, 104, 191, 271, 
416 seq. ; O.V. 156, 208 seqg., 262. We hope to see later that the dilemma idealism: 
realism is a false one and does not justify Le Senne’s ‘ option.’ 

2D. 191: ‘“‘ The autonomy of the moral conscience results immediately from the 
unreality of the thing-in-itself.’’ cfr. 214, 274, 436; O.V. 156. 

* D. 27, 416, 430; O.V. 163 seq., 208 seq. 

* For the activity of will, option, duty, in the ‘ construction ’ of scientific facts 
and the elaboration of sciertific theories, vide D. 60, 190, 210-1, 291, 322-6, et ah; 
O.V. 166, 182, 195-7. 
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The way to safeguard morals, threatened on every side by 
rationalism, intellectualism, scientism, positivism, is not to claim 
that it is a non-scientific but unique and privileged kind of knowing, 
but to show that all knowing is moral knowing, that all thinking 
jsmoral activity and that moral duty is the first condition of knowing 
anything. 

It is by a detailed description of a piece of scientific research, 
or perhaps rather by a phenomenology of the scientists engaged in 
this research, that Le Senne introduces the concept of contradiction 
which is the catalyst alike of morality and of idealism.1 The 
alleged opposition betweer. science and morality is disqualified 
by insistence on the moral factors ingredient in science itself.* 
The alleged antinomy between knowledge of fact and knowledge 
of value is transcended by the identification of knowledge and 
conscience, an identification which is undoubtedly facilitated by 
an accident of the French language, but which has roots other 
than linguistic, deep in the thought of Le Senne. The only sin, 
therefore, is treason to knowledge, that is to say, explicit or implicit 
betrayal of idealism.‘ The only way to escape being moral is 
tocease being idealist and that is to cease being rational and human. 
Morality is all, or it is nothing ; and without morality, thought is 
impossible, and man is not. 


(iii) Idealism and Contradiction 


Le Senne does not, however, expect us to take his word or his 
will for it, that idealism is both true and the basis of morality. 
He finds idealism at the beginning and at the end of every initiative 
of the human spirit. One of its indices is contradiction. In Le 
Devoir, it is the notion of contradiction which ‘ mediates ’ morality 


The research in question is the discovery of argon by Lord Rayleigh and Sir 
William Ramsay (1895). It is described in detail in D. pp. 58-82. 


See the section Recherche scientifique et expérience morale, D. pp. 82-88; and 
cir. pp. 43, 173-4, 223-4, 250-6, 340-4, 443, et saepe. 


*D. 13, 46-7, 191 seq., 299 seq., 416 seq., et al. 


*It is remarkable that Le Senne seems invariably to think of sin in intellectual 
terms and usually gives as examples of it wrong intellectual ‘ options.’ Vide the 
discussion of ‘ Dialectics of Separation’ (materialism, determinism, intellectual 
oism, psychologism) in O.V. pp. 272 seg. cfr. D. 210 seg. where the instances of 
immorality are ‘confusion,’ ‘ partiality,’ ‘ caprice,’ ‘ despair,’ ‘ perversity,’ ‘ in- 
difference.’ This is part of the price of his confusion of conscience with 
consciousness. 
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under its aspect of duty ; as in Obstacle et Valeur, it is the notion of 
obstacle which mediates morality under its aspect of value. 

We have seen that Le Senne’s fundamental intuition is the tension 
between aspiration and obstacle. Contradiction is a special cag 
of this tension. The aspiration in question is a cognitive one, 
the mind’s aspiration to unify the multiple, to assimilate the diy. 
vergent aspects of reality. (D. 8, 27, 36, 116, 132, 268). The 
obstacle is the multiplicity and the diversity of the real.1 Th 
conflict between them is without surcease or term. If unification 
and assimilation by spirit were to be completely realised, spirit 
would perish in a suicide victory ; the spirit of nothing, it would 
be nothing. If contradiction, diversity, multiplicity were to 
triumph, the massive ‘inseity’ of mindless matter would crush 
out consciousness and spirit would again be annihilated. Bu 
these are ‘ limiting-fictions.’ Man exists, and his existence con 
sists in his being polarised between these threatening impossibilities. 
His consciousness is ever in crisis ; man is defined by tension, by 
contradiction. (D. 11, 230, et saepe). 

If the unification of contradictions be a possibility and a duty, 
it is clear that contradiction cannot be understood in its logical 
sense. From the logical and ontological point of view, it is con 
traries and not contradictories that Le Senne has in mind. But 
he is taking contradiction, not in the logical but in the ‘ existential’ 
sense. What he means by it is the experience of conflict, of dis 
quietude, the mental and emotional distress arising from the struggle 
between the mind’s need for unity and the felt resistance to its 
unifying mission.? 


(iv) Contradiction and Duty 


Without the boundless aspiration of spirit to know and att, 
there would be no duty. But without obstacles, contradictions, 


1 One of the insuperable problems in which his idealism involves him is how the 
obstacle, and hence the conflict and the resultant duty can be real, since the ‘ real 
is, after all, a free creation of the mind. 


® Vide D. 123, “‘ Contradiction expresses the subjectivity ’’ (in the sense of ‘sub: 
jection ’ to a ‘ hostile "* object ’), ‘‘ the limitation, the voluntary misery of the self.” 
The chosen examples of it are ‘ failure,’ ‘ accident,’ ‘ halt,’ ‘ conflict,’ ‘ suffering, 
‘fear of death.’ (D. pp. 19-54. cfr. the corresponding features of ‘ Obstacle’ 
in O.V. 145 seg., 185, 301). Death is the supreme source and type of contradiction: 
it ‘‘ makes the reality of all contradiction.” (D. 49) On the aspiration or need for 
unity which is the condition of all thought and effort, vide D. 18-19, 27-8, 42 sa. 
99, 123 etc. cfr. D. 19, “To be conscious is the same thing as to be double and 
to need to be one.” 
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which offer challenge and opportunity to this aspiration, there 
would be no duty either. Duty would not exist unless there 
were things-yet-to-be-known, problems yet-to-be-solved. But it 
would not exist if there were any thing unknowable, any problem 
insoluble. Duty would not exist unless there were a not-yet-spirit 
to be spiritualised. But it would not exist either if there were 
anything unspiritual in the sense of unspiritualisable. 

Duty is the command to be spirit, and to make spirit, to act, 
to create as the spirit which you are. The essential act of spirit 
isto know, by knowing to create, by creating to know. Wherever 
there is a spirit which is not yet Spirit, it is under the unsparing 
spur of duty. Wherever there is a matter which is not yet spirit, 
itis not yet being, but an ought-to-be; and this ought-to-be 
confronts spirit with a challenge and an imperious invitation, 
which is an ought-to-think ; and since thinking is acting this be- 
comes an ought-to-do. (D. vii). Hence, “there is in fact only 
one universal experience which is found within all paralogisms, 
sufferings, disputes, contradictions felt by the spirit ; it is moral 
obligation, which is the invitation to resolve contradiction into 
finality.’ (D. 257). 

Duty is therefore primary, universal, inescapable. It is the 
foundation of all reality, the condition of all possibility, the sine- 
qua-non of all knowledge. (D. 257-265). It is not merely real, it 
isthe only reality : “‘ if there be any other reality but consciousness 
and duty in consciousness, consciousness and duty become a 
dram... .” (D. 274) in a night of nothingness. Without duty, 
there is no truth; for truth is an ought-to-be-pursued before it 
isan achievement. Without duty, there is no intelligibility, for 
“intelligibility and the duty of thinking—and one does not think 
unless one develops truth—are one.” (D. 278). ‘“‘ Duty must 
be found as the principle of every intelligible and empirical being.’’? 


(v) Contradiction and God - 


If contradiction were unreal, there would be no obstacle to 
aspiration and hence no duty and no existence. If contradiction 
were ultimately real, there would be no possibility of aspiring to 
transcend it, and again there would be no duty and no existence. 


*D. 279. The idealist acceptation of ‘ being’ and ‘reality’ must be kept in 
mind. Being and reality in this vocabulary are created by being known and exist 
only in relation to experience of them. 
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How shall the reality and the unreality of contradiction be reconciled, 
as the truth of duty and of human existence demand they shoul 
be ? This is the dilemma in which Le Senne finds himself at th 
end of Le Devoir. Its solution involves him in some of the mog 
involved and subtle dialectic of his book, the ‘ most obscure 9 
labyrinths’ as he calls part of it himself. 

It is a first principle of ‘moral idealism’ that contradiction 
cannot be ultimately real. If it were, the irrational would haye 
triumphed over reason, matter over mind, the en soi over the pow 
sot, ‘inseity’ over interiority. (D. 416-426). This would be fo 
spirit the “‘doom, pitiless and dark,”’ of Russell’s ‘‘ omnipotent 
matter” ; but without the lofty thoughts, the ideals, the freedom o 
the worship which were the theme of Russell’s incongruous rhetorical 
trumpet-call from underneath the cosmic debris. “‘ There is no thing. 
in-itself, for this would be the negation of spirit.” (D. 434). 

Contradiction, indeed, must be that spirit may be ; but it must 
not be ultimately non-spiritual. It must, therefore, be immanent 
to spirit, ideal, subjective. (D. 434). But, if it were immanent 
to the individual self, then the self could hope in time finally to 
overcome it ; but, in doing so, would annihilate itself on the funeral 
pyre of morality. Duty is eternal, as God is eternal ; therefore 
the conquest of contradiction must be an asymptote ; contradiction 
must be eternally having-to-be-spiritualised. It must therefore 
be immanent in spirits other than the self: it is, in fact, the conflict 
of spirits, the clash of egoisms, the collision of wills. (D. 426-431). 

But again the dilemma rears its head. Were this conflict solved, 
or were it insoluble, the spirit would perish. We must pursue further 
the search for the source of contradiction, and find it in the Divine 
Spirit, who undergoes contradiction in Himself that He may create 
it in our spirits ; and creates it that He may give us the opportunity, 
by moral and spiritual combat, of aspiring to communion with 
Himself. (D. 434-446). God is, because contradiction is and He alone 
can be its cause. There can be no God without contradiction, n0 
contradiction without God. (D. 438). Contradiction is, therefore, 
real because it is the creation of God. But it is spiritual because 
God, the Supreme Spirit, creates it, in Himself and us, freely.’ 


1Le Senne calls his ‘argument from contradiction’ for the existence of God 
a kind of ‘ ontological argument in reverse.’ In the ontological argument, we 
pass from the idea of the perfect being to the existence of a reality corresponding 
to this idea. In the ‘ argument from contradiction ’ we pass from the idea of com 
tradiction to the non-existence of a reality corresponding to it, and are compelled 
to postulate God and His creative act to account for the reality of the experience 
of contradiction which is the condition of our existence. (D. 439). 
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The thought is confused ; but we can see through the mist a shape 
vaguely recalling the Christian doctrine of creation. Contradic- 
tin—which is my existence, in the world but not of the world— 
ig due to the creative act of God. Its purpose, the purpose of 
creation, is the aspiration of created spirit to identification with 
Uncreated Spirit, an aspiration which can never succeed but must 
never flag or fail. 

But we are far from the Transcendence and Omnipotence of 
the Christian Creator. The creator of contradiction experiences 
contradiction in order that He may create it ; for He communicates 
it to our spirits insofar as He communes with us and is interior 
to our experience. That He experiences it voluntarily does not, 
however, lessen the fact that He is only insofar as He experiences 
it. But contradiction is limitation, ignorance, finitude. It follows 
that God is limited, with possibilities of being and knowing not 
yet realised ( “‘ He undergoes—voluntarily— a crisis of person- 


ality... ..”'); and finite (“ He must at once both be and not 
be; ... . if He were fully realised, contradiction would be sup- 
pressed, but the Spirit would be dead”). (D. 438, 444). 


God, as immanent in our interiority, must somehow share our 
lot. If we achieved identification with Him, and therefore ceased 
to offer Him, through the contradiction which we are, the occasion 
for exercising His creative liberty, He would cease with the creative 
act which defines Him and makes Him Spirit of our spirit. Le 
Senne makes valiant efforts to rehabilitate the Divine Transcen- 
dence, thus far fatally compromised. (D. 444-6). But in vain ; 
the circle of immanence has no doors to the transcendent and all 
its windows are mirrors. The idealist God from being more in us 
than we are ourselves, comes to be much more we than He is God. 


(vi) Obstacle and Value 


Le Devoir is a brilliant book; but its brilliance is sometimes 
that characteristic of the young intellectual whose flashing dialectic 
dazzles but does not convince. The reader feels that dialectic is 
offered him as a substitute for life. There is something unsatisfying 
about its victory on debating points over the opponents of morality. 
On all crucial problems the argument misfires. The major failures 
of the book seem to be the confusion between the moral and the 
intellectual life ; the identification of the intellectual and the moral 
life with idealism ; and the idealist inability to make moral struggle 
teal or to make God transcendent. 
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Obstacle et Valeur is not merely what it is announced as, a com. 
plement to the former volume, discussing another aspect of moral 
experience, value as distinct from duty. (D. viii). It is a rethink. 
ing, after more mature experience and more profound reflection, 
of the whole subject matter. The result is a book which is much 
more practically wise, persuasive and adequate. It is Le Senne’s 
master-work, and the most considerable French contribution to 
ethical speculation in its generation. Yet, if the penetrationis 
deeper, the directions of search remain the same. 

Faithful to his idealist option, Le Senne defends the immanence 
of all reality in experience. It is only by reducing all to the con 
crete unity of experience, by assimilating into it—without dissolving 
into one another—‘ subject ’ and ‘ object,’ ‘ essence ’ and existence; 
‘ideal’ and ‘real,’ ‘category’ and ‘duty,’ ‘rational’ and ‘ir 
rational,’ that one can account for all the heterogeneous aspects 
of felt existence. Intellectualism (e.g. Hamelin) offers the hope 
of dispelling the mists of irrationality. (O.V. 80 seq.). But ir 
rationality cannot be eliminated: light is light only by contrast 
with surrounding darkness. On the other hand, Hamelin offers 
“categories ’ which are ‘ ideal’ and therefore abstract, other than 
and hostile to my affective existence. He forgets that categories 
are not only norms of thinking ; they are laws of living ; they are 
moral imperatives.!_ For in the unity of lived experience, thinking 
and willing are inseparable : to know is to act. (O.V. 166, 182). 
Ideas can only be invitations to realise their embodiment. All 
ideas are ideals. For the relation-norme which intellectualist 
abstraction has separated from existence, we must substitute the 
relatton-dme which is the abstract idea restored to existence. (0.V. 
85 seq.). The soul of this ‘living relation,’ the vital principle of 
this ‘ ideo-existential ’ unity, is the unity of es whose name 
is Je. (O.V. 80-101). 

It is the Je which is the unity- in-duality of the ideas I think 
and the real I create ; of the ideals I aspire to and the obstacles ! 
encounter ; of the unlimited liberty which I would like to be and 
the limited liberty which I am ; of the me which is never fully an 
object and of the J which is never fully a self. (O.V. 56-115; eff. 
D. 141.). In my one experience, all opposites meet and clash. 
I am a tension of opposites, alternately attracted and_ repelled 
by the opposing poles which are the unattainable limits of my 
possibility. 


10.V. 82; cfr. 166, 182, 195, 197; and D. 6 seg. ; 250-1; 280; 416 seq. 
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| find in my experience an element of liberty, a confident dan 
of creative energy, inspiration, aspiration. In such exalted moods 
of spontaneity, experience reaches its maximum of unity and 
force; the body is no longer an impediment, divisions are trans- 
cended, oppositions brushed aside in an upward thrust of power 
which is not other than divine (O.V. 116-145). But every enthus- 
iam has, not merely after it, but in it, a question mark of dis- 
ilusionment. When J begin to question me about the value of 
my triumphs, the spell of spontaneity and unity is broken ; I awaken 
fom my delusion of divinity and remember that I am man. (0.V. 
140 $eq.). 

The shock of reality which both points to and makes my human 
situation is the experience of obstacle. It is obstacle which makes 
me a ‘subject,’ i.e., an existant ‘ subjected to objects’ (O.V. 148 
sq.). But the analysis of the obstacle—experience reveals that 
init, in spite of it, I am not merely a subject, determined and limited 
by objects, but am also, and because of it, a free self, aspirant to 
limitless value. 

An obstacle which was only an obstacle would also be an end, 
in the sense of a dead end. But the obstacles which confront me 
are only obstacles to be transcended, limits to be passed by a self 
which refuses to be limited, which sees and aspires beyond every 
possible frontier, which desires indefinitely more than any object 
has to offer. (O.V. 149). 

That every object is unsatisfying, that every obstacle can be 
sen beyond and can be flown over by the wings of aspiration, 
that the spirit of man is insatiable and indomitable ; and yet that 
objects and obstacles are real elements of felt experience—this 
is both the proof that morality exists and the demonstration that 
it is real and the indeclinable opportunity for moral struggle. 
Objects arrest the attention of the self, but do not satiate its 
searching. Obstacles challenge the self but cannot stop its striving. 
Things have value but they are not value. 

Value is the refusal to accept any limitation as a limit, to accept 
any determinate thing as a term. It is the ‘atmosphere’ of in- 
determination, of lack of fullness and finality which affects any 
desired object. One might say it is the suggestion of ‘why not 
more?’ or ‘what then?’ which makes every satisfaction un- 
satisfying, every realisation disappointing, every arriving less good 
than the hopeful travelling. This ‘atmosphere’ could not exist 
were not things instalments of value. It could not exist either 
were they Value per se. (O.V. 175-192). 
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Obstacle, therefore, or determination, is essential to the value— 
experience. It is the not-self within the self (Je) which makes 
the self (existence) who is the moral subject. Anything which 
the self seems not to have made shares in the character of obstacle— 
things, objects, percepts, ideas, science, nature, other selves ; and, 
immediately, the experiences in which alone these become or ar 
real—shock, surprise, disappointment, frustration ; not considered 
only negatively, however, but also with the element of positivity 
without which they would not have their peculiar ‘ value atmo- 
sphere ’ of ‘ absent presences.’ (O.V. 145-175). 

The self, polarised between value and the annihilation of con- 
sciousness, between God and matter, destined to be free and with 
freedom ever threatened and hardly won (O.V. 208-219), is, by 
the very fact of its bi-polar existence a moral person, obliged to 
exist by refusing merely to be ; obliged to become God-like without 
refusing the human situation.? 


(vii) Self, Value and God 


Both his principle of immanence and his interpretation of moral 
experience lead us to expect that Le Senne will find God within 
the self or nowhere. ‘‘ Existence .. . . is equivalent to the incarna- 
tion of God in us’. (O.V. 220)’. It is therefore by meditation on 
myself, ‘ holding converse with myself,’ that I shall discover God. 

We are back at the third Meditation of Descartes, at the Cogito. 
But Descartes must not be intellectualised into a mere Cartesian. 
It is the existential, and not the speculative Descartes, who must 
be our mystagogue. The meditation must engage the whole 
personality and not merely the intellect ; and the dubito must 
be the theme of the whole meditation and not just a distracting 
doubt to be got rid of at the start and replaced by the certitude 


1 Duty and value are obviously correlatives: duty is the command to pursue 
Value by transcending values ; the command never to be satisfied that one has done 
one’s Duty in performing duties. cfr. O.V. 151-2, 185, 223. On p. 315, Le Senne 
makes one of his remarkably infrequent references to the experience of A 
struggle (in the traditional sense) : ‘‘ Human experience insofar as it is human & 
pervaded by interior contradiction ; insofar as it is divine, it is animated by the 
Spirit. Contradiction expresses itself by duty, which commands the effort by which 
we shall escape from contradiction .... (Duty) by bringing in its severity, by making 
us feel that what we ought to do is other than what by our own momentum we 
would do, prepares the soul to receive the powers it still lacks. It makes one worthy 
of value... . Just beyond duty is value. Their surrelation closes the self t 
itself and opens it to the Infinite.” 
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of clear and distinct ideas.' One does not cease to doubt in order 
tothink ; thinking is doubting ; and doubting is our whole equivocal 
existence, our precarious liberty, our uncertain consciousness, our 
tempted morality, our divine discontent. 

Ideas, are as such, abstractions, with no life or warmth of exist- 
ence. Existence is my whole palpitating self, my total, aspiring 
and faltering, free and fettered, divine and human personality, 
The existential cogito is not the pure consciousness of a res cogitans, 
but the ‘ existentially contaminated ’ consciousness of a ‘ theandric 
relation.’ In other words, the cogito is a double cogito : it reveals 
God in revealing me, and without revealing God in me, it will not 
reveal the truth of me. Ergo sum, ergo Deus est, are indivisibly 
contained in the truly ‘ideo-existential’ cogito. (O.V. 220; 
224-231) 

That is to say, I cannot understand my existence unless God is 
inme but I am not God. I exist insofar as I both feel myself im- 
pelled to aspire to be God, but find that God is ever beyond my 
rach. ‘‘In introducing the relative duality of God and me, 
which gives sense to transcendence without making God an irrational 
monster and man an abandoned animal ; and in introducing their 
relative unity, which always assures a certain degree of immanence 
of God in us without authorising the divinity of all man’s actions, 
the double cogito is the metaphysic of morality.” (O.V. 229). It 
isinsofar as my existence is value but not Value that God is found 
inme. (O.V. 220, cf. 151, 250-7). If God is not, I am not and 
oily matter is. (O.V. 159). If I am not, God is non-conscious, 
non-moral, and is not God. (O.V. 224, 236 seqg.). As Le Senne 
has said earlier, ‘‘ it is in myself that I find the existence of God ; 
either I am not, or God is.” (D. 358). 

All Le Senne’s ‘ ways to God’ in Obstacle et Valeur are one form 
or another of the double cogito. This was already adumbrated in 


'This is represented as the original sense of the historical cogito of Descartes. 
(0.V. 172-3, 220, 224 seq. ; cfr. D. 13-18, 68, 89-90, 139, 250-1.) N.B.D. 14, “ One 
does not leave doubt behind in order to embark on thought: thought is doubt 
thinking itself.”). The revised version of the cogito appears (D. 139) as, Je souffre 
donc je suis. It is admitted that Descartes himself was not faithful to the end to 
his doubt. (O.V. 293-301). This is not untypical of a modern trend to make 
of Descartes a 17th Century existentialist. But it is hard to believe that Descartes 
was not a Cartesian, at least in the sense that he liked his ideas distinct and clear, 
and thought they represented existence, and preferred certainty to doubt. It 
is difficult to existentialise a mathematician. If Descartes made a method into 
4 metaphysic, it was mathematical method and not methodic doubt. cfr. Ver- 
neaux, Les Sources Cartésiennes et Kantiennes de l’Idéalisme Francais, Paris, 1936, 
pp. 19-48 ; 82 seq., 473 seq. 
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Le Devoir, when he criticised the Ontological Argument as incapable 
of adding existence to idea ; and admitted its force only on condition 
that moral effort to translate that idea of the Perfect Being into 
my own moral perfection reveal to me the operative existence ip 
me of the Perfect.1. The proof for God must always be ideo 
existential ; and this, in Le Senne’s vocabulary? means the total 
ardent, suffering, sacrificing effort to translate ideas into lived 
ideals, to be ever more than I am, to do ever more than I cap. 
This is what he means by saying that “‘ the profoundest argument 
for the existence of God is the second argument of Descartes, which 
begins from the existence of an imperfect being having an idea 
of the perfect.” (D. 420). But here again, no argument can give 
us more than an idea. It is “ for the whole of interminable life 
to fill the immeasurable abyss which lies between the idea of God 
and God.” (ibid.). 

The insuperable difficulty of the double cogito is that a God who 
can be found and who exists only in me must share the limitations 
which make my existence. My experience is not only of perfection 
but equally of imperfection ; not only of unlimited aspiration but 
also of limited achievement. Le Senne’s God, immanent in my 
experience, inevitably shares my conditioned perfection. ‘‘ God.... 
and the self . . . . cannot be considered and do not exist except 
through their relation.”” (O.V. 224). God is, in fact, the divine 
in me. If this divine in me were fully realised—if God had no 
‘me’ distinct from Him—He would not be God. A God-without- 
me would only be an object, a thing, the negation of a spirit (0.V. 
227, 234 seg., 253). God is God-with-us, or He is not God (0.V. 
236). One cannot eliminate either the ‘ divine ’ in us or the ‘ human’ 
in God (O.V. 153, 167, 226). God is not a Principle we can make 
into an Object ; He is a Life that we must live, a Subject who must 
be the soul of our subjectivity (O.V. 226-7, 242, 256). To eliminate 
the ‘humanity’ of God would be to destroy that which makes 
Him a Person. (O.V. 226). But the gulf that always lies between 
our aspiration and our attainment is the index of the abyss that 
separates God from us. God is Absolute because He is always 


1D. 440. He says here, in effect, that, if Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason were 
all that could be said about man, not only the Ontological Argument for the e- 
istence of God but all argument, all thinking about anything, would be disqualified. 
But the Critique of Practical Reason restores existence to ideas through moral 
effort. The two Critiques must never be separated. cfr. D. 356 seq., 418; OV. 
172-3. 


2 Vide O.V. 85-6 ; and cfr. 115, 196, 208, 220, 301. 
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beyond what we are. But He is relative too because He is the 
Absolute of our endeavouring. (D. 234-8). 

This ambivalence is found in all God’s attributes. God is finite 
and infinite : infinite, because He is the source of Value, finite 
because there are no values but in our experience (O.V. 238-242); 
infinite because He can create the world, finite because He does 
create it and cannot escape contamination by its (i.e. our) finitude. 
(0.V. 240). His whole existence like ours is a tension of opposing 
attributes. He is Perfect, but if He were only Perfect, He would 
be inert and dead ; the perfect is past, and has no future ; it is closed 
and finished ; it was. Therefore Perfection must be tempered by 
Infinity ; the infinite is the undetermined, the open, the creative, 
the eternal ‘ not-yet ’ ; it is and will be. (O.V. 242-250). 

Yet God is not the self. My cogito is double, God’s is one ; my 
existence is value created and received ; God’s is Value creating 
and gratuitously giving. If the self were God, both God and the 
slf would be no more. Their existence is their relation, the alter- 
nance between their duality and their one-ness, between their 
distinction in moral struggle and their mystic communion in prayer. 
(0.V. 256, 265). : 

Le Senne here, even more valiantly than in Le Devoir, tries to 
safeguard Divine Transcendence. But in vain. Every absolute 
attribute is negatived by a relative counterweight. His strongest 
efiort is when he suggests that Divine finitude is not the ‘ resigna- 
tion of impotence ’ but the ‘ condescension of omnipotence.’? - But 
this suggestion, fatally equivocal in itself, cannot counter and is 
not even compatible with the repeated affirmations of God’s rela- 
tiveness, of his inability to be or to be conceived without us. 

Le Senne’s failure is not due to any lack of personal conviction 
of God’s Transcendence, but to the impasse of immanentist logic 


‘In developing this theme, Le Senne yields to a weakness he has for schematising 
antitheses. In O.V. 248 seq., we find the contrast, perfection : infinity, correlated 
jam the contrasts, art: religion; thought: love; confidence: fear; Quietism : 
ansenism. / 


*O.V. 240. This seems to refer to God's free decision to create free creatures, 
considered as involving Him somehow in the situation that His creative purpose 
becomes thus dependent on the free cooperation of creatures which can be refused. 
Le Senne’s problem is partly the problem of the reconciliation of Divine Foreknow- 
ledge and Omnipotence with human free-will. But it is an occupational disease 
of the idealist to blur the contours between Revelation and philosophy, to confound 
Mature and the supernatural. There are undertones in Le Senne’s language of 
the revealed doctrines of the Incarnation, the Redemption, and the gift of Grace. 
See also D. 434-446, Compare the treatment of religious dogmas, pp. 348-354. 
dr. Delesalle, “‘ La philosophie de M. René Le Senne,” in Revue Néoscol. de Phil, 
t 39, 1936, pp. 361 seq. 
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and the embarrassment of an idealist legacy of unreal dilemmas 
Infinite is not necessarily the opposite of finite: it can be jug 
more of the same for ever and ever. Object is not nece 
incompatible with Subject ; God is the Object of our knowledg 
and of our love, and yet we thereby know that He is Thou, not 
It ; An Other, not The Other and not we ; and love Him as a Person 
who has first loved us. 


II CRITICISM 


It would obviously be impossible, within the scope of an article, 
to attempt to discuss all the problems raised by these two volumes, 
representing as they do, a lifetime of reflection by a powerful thinker, 
There is, however, a unity in his thought which makes a point-by- 
point examination unnecessary. Le Senne’s philosophy, as a 
unity, stands or falls by the answers to comparatively few questions, 
Is idealism true, or do the emendations Le Senne has brought to 
it save his version of it from the difficulties of the versions he re- 
jects? Is thinking the same as willing, at least to the extent 
that both represent the spirit’s obligatory intussusception of ‘ con 
tradiction ’ or ‘ obstacle’? Can obligation be legitimately grounded 
on aspiration, and is it correctly construed as the requirement of 
interminable transcendence ? Is the ‘desire of the Infinite’ a 
fact, is it the source of value, is it the presence, or the evidence of 
God ? 

In dealing briefly with these questions, we shall divide our treat- 
ment somewhat arbitrarily, into two sections, in the first of which 
we attempt to point out the internal antinomies of Le Senne’s 
philosophy ; and in the second of which we suggest some directions 
in which Le Senne’s concepts could be corrected and developed 
with the aid of St. Thomas Aquinas, so that what is true in his intui 
tions might enlarge itself in becoming tributary to a greater river 


(a) The self-contradictions of ‘ contradiction.’ 


Hegel said that Spinoza’s Absolute is the lion’s den to which 
all tracks lead and from which none return. The same can ultim- 
ately be said of the Self in any idealism, and must be said of the 
subjectivity in ‘the idealism of contradiction.’ Idealism is not 
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me unless contradiction is real. (D. 95-8, 103-6, 416-422). But 
contradiction cannot be real in the sense required, i.e. really opposed 
tothe self, if idealism is true ; since, for ‘ idealism,’ contradiction is 
the work of the self. Le Senne’s repeated affirmations of the self’s 
sif-posing of contradiction’ make it very hard for him to maintain 
the necessary reality of contradiction and the consequent serious- 
ness of the moral struggle.* All he needs to say, of course, and 
alhe ultimately wants to say, is that the self is itself contradictory, 
that it is divided in moral civil strife ; that, wanting to be one, 
it finds itself two. What he in fact says, however, is much more 
like saying that, by wanting to be one, it makes itself two. Moral 
probation can hardly be real if I set the tasks, and examine them, 
myself. 

He later affirms that contradiction to be real must come from 
other selves. {D. 420-434) ; and finally tortures himself and logic 
into concluding that since it is not real it comes from God. (D. 
434-440). This, of course, involves him in a further, but different 
srt of difficulty, regarding divine transcendence. There is no 
contradiction without self ; but conversely there is no self without 
contradiction. Therefore God is not a Self unless He suffer interior 
contradiction, in other words, unless He be interiorly divided, 
limited and incomplete. (D. 438-444). To say that His limitation 
isa voluntary self-limitation does nothing to prevent the irreparable 
min of the Transcendence without which God is not God. It merely 
brings back the dilemma, to which Le Senne’s dialectic must find 
a solution: how can contradiction be real for a self if that self 
freely poses it ? The dilemma has been carried over from our self 
to other selves, and from other selves to God. The final failure 
of Le Senne’s God to solve it is not merely the failure of Le Senne’s 
thedlogy but the collapse of the whole ingenious and impressive 
edifice of Le Devoir. 


Vide D. 105, “‘ There is no longer any need to explain contradiction by the 
thing-in-itself, if the consciousness gives it to itself in order to give itself life.” 
D. 112, “ Divergence is not contradictory so long as there is no conscience to con- 
font it with its need for unity.”” D. 123, ‘‘ Contradiction is this interior embarrass- 
ment.... It is not a not-self, because it needs the self in order that it be ; it is 
tot a thing encipted in the spirit, it is an enigma.” cfr. D. 17, 59-61, 89, 96, 139. 
It must, however, be remembered that the operative words in all these contexts 
(real,’ ‘ not-self,’ ‘ thing,’ etc.) have been transposed into the idealist key. It 
Shard to know when the idealist is simply uttering the truism, “a thing (in specie, 
contradiction ’) cannot be being known unless it is being known.” He has Kant 
o his conscience and feels bound to maintain that a thing-known is a thing-invented 
lst he be accused of dealings with that wicked thing, a Thing-in-itself. 


"Note D. 139, where the effort is actually likened to a game which the self plays 
with itself. But it would be unfair to exploit this point. 
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The weakness of Le Devoir is not necessarily in its basic thesis 
that morality issues from the tension in the self between spirituy 
aspiration and the factors which oppose it. Le Senne was tryj 
to do too many things at once: to defend spiritualistic idealisn 
against materialistic realism ; to defend morality against scientism. 
liberty against determinism ; and to defeat all his enemies on th 
same battlefield at once by showing them that they are all on his 
side. The result is all somewhat confusing. The fundamentd 
tension which he sets out to reveal is emasculated by being mak 
intellectual rather than volitional. Moral thinking is weakened 
not reinforced, by being made a synonym for thinking. We might 
say that Le Devoir has done with morality what Gabriel Marcel said 
Sartre had done with liberty, lowered its value by flooding th 
market with it.! 


(b) The ambiguities of aspiration. 


Obstacle et Valeur builds better in the same basic material. Its 
aspiration is more distinctively an aspiration for goodness than 
for intelligibility. We leave to the third chapter the gener 
question of how far it is legitimate to derive value and duty from 
aspiration. Here we shall only try to measure the success of 
Le Senne’s particular attempt to do so. The attempt is not, 
course, without predecessors. The names of Nietzsche and o 
Bergson spring inevitably to mind. Neither is without affinisy 
with the thought of Le Senne. The very fact that into what it 
basically the same experience—délan vital, will to power, spor 
tanéité—there can be read such conflicting interpretations as th 
‘theandric relation’ and the ‘ death of God,’ is already a wamin 
that aspiration is too ambiguous to be alone the source of value 

Our chief complaint against Le Senne’s morality of aspiratio 
is that it fails to provide an unambiguous criterion whereby to 
discriminate moral from non-moral experiences, moral from im 
moral activity, higher from lower values. The moral indeterminm- 
tion which attaches to aspiration as such is aggravated, in th 
case of Le Senne’s aspiration, by his anti-intellectualism. Ths 
and an exaggerated view of the liberty and spontaneity of mom 
action, combine to empty his morality of objective content aml 
to give us a moral theory not merely unconnected with, but, 2 
a paradoxical way, antithetical to the practical morality of dail 
duties. 
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In Le Devoir, as we have seen, aspiration appears as the demand 
for intelligibility, and value as the subjugation of contradiction 
to intelligence. There is clearly in this schema no room for a dis- 
tinction between the intellectual and the moral life. It is not 
possible to establish a hierarchy of values between the merits of 
the saint, the scientist and the artist, as such. Undoubtedly, 
Le Senne’s intention is the excellent one of showing that morality 
binds absolutely and unconditionally all the free acts of all sorts 
and conditions of men. This is true, and well said against the 
alleged moral neutrality of science and art. But the argument 
proves too much. It fails to distinguish between the aspect under 
which a man is a good scientist and the aspect under which he is a 
good man. It is not by science alone that the scientist will be 
amoral man, and not by being moral alone that he will be a good 
scientist. To tell him that his decision as between alternative 
hypotheses is a moral decision, as Le Senne in effect does, is not 
likely to help either his morals or his science. Morality or sanctity 
and science are not coordinates—any more than man and scientist 
are coordinates,—and one cannot speak of their ‘ comparative ’ 
values. All values, properly so called, are moral values ;? and 
morality must be able to establish a hierarchy between them based 
on the nature and end of man ; and must judge the scientist and 
the artist from a standpoint that is other and higher than that 
of art or science. 

The ambiguities of aspiration are yet more evident in Obstacle 
@ Valeur. Here aspiration suffers, not from being narrowed to 
the dimensions of intelligibility, but from the opposite defect of 
being widened to the whole range of affectivity. ‘Spontaneity,’ 
which is the experiential manifestation of the aspiration towards 
value before the impact of ‘ obstacle’ (O.V. 117-145), reveals itself 
alike in bodily joie de vivre, intellectual fecundity and spiritual 
self-mastery. (O.V. 122). Liberty, which is the victory of aspira- 
tion over obstacle, triumphs no less in the intelligence of the scientist, 
the ardour of the moralist, the courage of the hero, the admiration 
of the artist and the adoration of the saint. (O.V. 213). Com- 
munion with the Absolute in value—experience is achieved indiffer- 
ently by the lover, the artist, the hero, the scientist, the mystic. 
(0.V. 181). Scales of values are to be deprecated ; they ‘ determine ’ 


*D. 169 ; cfr. 82 seg., 153, 163-4, 172-6, 313, 353. 
* But one may deplore the invasion of ethical discussion by a term so incurably 


ambiguous, and already so contaminated with non-moral associations, as that of 
value. cfr. Gabriel Marcel, Les hommes contre l’humain, pp. 96, 126. 
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and limit aspiration and thus reduce value to a value. (O.V.312). 

But, precisely by refusing to determine values, by failing to make 
normative distinctions within the totality of felt existence, Le Senne 
deprives himself of any criterion for discriminating higher from 
lower expressions of affective aspiration. His ethics of aspiration 
is therefore in fatal danger of confusing morality with infra-rational 
mysticism and mysticism with aesthetic, patriotic or even carnal 
mystiques.? 

What he lacks is exactly a rational determinant of aspiration, 
a natural moral law ; and this he could find only beyond the phen- 
omenological closed circle of the ‘ unity of experience,’ in a study 
of the objects of aspiration and a rational evaluation of different 
kinds of aspiration according to their objects. The phenomen- 
ological approach, reducing everything to the ‘ sentiment of exist- 
ence,’ as it risks in metaphysics to become a new empiricism,! 
risks in ethics to become a new hedonism. If you make of affective 
aspiration your only index of value, you can distinguish aspirations 
only on the basis of their emotional intensity. It is even doubtful 
whether Le Senne can, in the last anz lysis, at all maintain the reality 
of value as distinct from subjective feeling. The reality of value 
stands or falls with the distinction from me of God who is its Souree 
in me. But if God is not without qualification transcendent, then 
I am myself the only source of value, creating and hierarchising 
my values by the intensity of my feelings.‘ 

Le Senne could escape these subjectivist conclusions, which he 
passionately repudiates, only by appeal to moral determinants 
which he rejects. The notions of determinant, norm, law, code, 
appear in Le Senne as at best negative factors of morality, obstacles 
to be overcome, disvalues as much as they are values. His notion 
of ‘ determination ’ is one of the greatest weaknesses in his theory 
of value. Determination for him is always negative, rather than 
positive ; it excludes existence and value rather than contains 


1 cfr. G. Fessard S.J., ‘‘ Une phenomenologie de I'existence,”’ in Recherches de 
Science Religieuse, t. 25, 1935, p. 299. 


* cfr. A. Dondeyne, Foi Chrétienne et Pensée Contemporaire, Louvain, 1952, p. 100. 


* Le Senne’s descriptions of value lay the emphasis on its emotional correlates— 
its diffuse ‘atmospheric’ character (O.V. 175-182) its expansiveness, ‘ generous 
exuberance ‘ (O.V. 185) ; its ‘ propulsive ’ force, transforming intellectual dialectic 
into ‘ emotional initiative’ engaging the ‘ total ardour of the self’ (O.V. 30). cf. 
O.V. 145-160. It must be stressed, however, that Le Senne is definitely not @ 
a ene or subjectivist. Vide e.g. O.V. 24-31. What we are arguing is that 

is without defence against these declensions of his thought. 


‘cfr. Fessard, art. cit., pp. 299-311. 
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em. As though a determinate thing were relatively nothing 
iecause it is not Everything, Le Senne tends to speak as if it were 
, moral evil not to be Absolute Value, as Leibniz would make it 
,metaphysical evil not to be God. The resemblance is not accid- 
etal: it is the family likeness of idealist. In ethics, this attitude 
«wards determination leads Le Senne into suspicion of reason 
hich makes determinations, and of rational norms which deter- 
nine values. Morality tends to become a transcendence of morals. 
The better becomes the enemy of the good. 

His doctrine of liberty also leads him to conclusions vaguely 
aitinomian in tendency. Liberty is liberation from ‘ determina- 
tion,’ it is creation, spontaneity. Every moral act is sui generis 
ad unique ; an act of invention without precedent or pattern 
and without certitude of rightness or success. Moral codes are 
at best provisional and direction-indicating, at worst repressive 
and sterile. Morals must not be confused with morality.‘ 
Morality cannot be induced by a code or deduced from a system.’ 
le Senne’s own moral theory remains on a plane remote from 
practical life. Even his discussion on the transition from moral 
theory to moral law leaves the remote conclusions of his ethics 
till far distant from daily decision.* 

All this, we must feel, is an unfortunate consequence of a narrow 
interpretation of normative ethics. Law is not the antithesis of 
liberty, nor moral principles extrinsic to morality. The moral 
at is unique but not indeterminate or ambiguous. Moral action 
iscreation, but not ex nthilo. It is forming oneself by a law, con- 
forming oneself to a rational ideal, determining one’s act by a certain 
principle. It is a becoming whose direction is determined by being ; 
an existence whose laws are fixed by man’s essence. It is becoming 
what one is ; becoming a man by actions becoming to a man. 
Moral action is action in freedom (for it is freedom that makes 


*0.V. 208-214; D. 164 seq., 262, 271-3, 351. 


*D. 80. “‘ Certitude would exclude morality ....’"; cfr. D. 173-8, 190-8, 228. 
Compare the remarks of Le Senne during a symposium .on moral philosophy in 
connection with the Cardinal Mercier Centenary celebrations at Louvain, October, 
951, reported in Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 49, 1951, pp. 728-9. 


*D. 178, 375-6, 380. *D. 375-6, 381, 385. 

*D. 235-7. Le Senne, and many sorbonistes of his generation, were much in- 
fuenced in this sense by Rauh. See the latter’s L’expérience morale, Paris, 1951 ; 
and Le Senne’s observation, D. p. 475. 


*D. 379-383 ; and cfr. 266-7. 
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actions human and moral) under law (for it is by law that “ morak 
makyth man’”’). 

Moral laws are not, even in Le Senne’s technical sense, ‘ obstacles’ 
to be transcended, but are positive media and necessary condition; 
of transcendence. It is well to insist that when one has kept th 
law, one is still an unprofitable servant ; but it is of first importan: 
to insist that one keep the law. One must be just and dutifi 
before one is generous and heroic. One of the faults of Le Senne’ 
ethics is that he overstresses the activity and autonomy of the 
self in moral action and forgets that the moral self is also passive, 
obedient, subject. And in order to enjoy creative liberty in any 
sphere, one must be a willing subject of a system of laws. 


(c) Problems and Pseudo-problems of Idealism 


We have seen that one of the sources of weakness in Le Senne’ 
theory of value is his horror of making distinctions ; he is alway 
afraid that distinctions may harden into separations. But the price 
of not making distinctions is that everything melts into confusions. 
Maritain was right when he spoke of distinguishing in order to 
unite ; it might have been even better had he spoken of distinguish- 
ing in order not to separate. The great ‘ real distinctions ’ of the 
Schoolmen—the distinctions of essence and existence, potency and 
act, matter and form—were distinctions without separations, 
designed to explicitate the conditions of intelligibility, and therefore 
of reality, of undivided existents. Even before Descartes, a decad- 
ent scholasticism had treated the members of these distinctions in 
isolation as if they were separate things. Descartes, whether he 
intended to do so or not, had the historical effect of making the 
separation absolute, in the form particularly of the distinction 
between soul and body, and between idea and existence. All the 
men and horses of idealism have been trying since to put them te 
gether again. But it is better not to have broken an egg than to 
have to try to reassemble it after fission. All idealism has been 
plagued by the necessity of an ontological argument, not merely 
in the sense of an attempt to pass from the idea of perfect being 
to the existence of God, but in the sense of an attempt to pas 
from the idea of being to the existence of anything distinct from the 
self.t Le Senne is no exception. The double cogito is his attempt 
to square the idealist circle. 


1 For this aw of the ontological argument to diffuse itself, see D. 440; 
O.V. 85-88, 170-5 
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The whole of Obstacle et Valeur is pervaded by the effort to 
unite essence and existence, idea and reality.1 But the result 
sonly to dissolve both into a new Heracleitean flux where is and 
js not are scarcely distinguishable and things are both distinct 
and not distinct, both the same and opposed, at once. One could 
ay of the ‘ ideo-existential unity’ what G. E. Moore said of the 
‘ganic unity ’ of the Hegelians, that it is a way of holding both 
of two contradictory propositions at once.?* 

The problem was frorn the start an unreal one, based upon the 
abuses of abstraction, and upon a false representationist theory 
of the concept. Conceptual knowledge is not a picture copy of 
rality. Concepts, we might almost say, are transparent ; they 
ae windows not mirrors. The only escape from the impasse of 
idealism is to reverse right out of it ; to recognise, with the Aris- 
totelian-Scholastic tradition, that being is immediately apprehended 
through the concept. The being thus conceptually grasped is 
not other than or divorced from the being given in sense experience.® 
(onceptualisation does not need to be supplemented by sense 


tLe Senne’s theory of the devoir-étre preceding the devoir faire, like the 
theory of seinsollen preceding thumnsollen is the ontological argument ‘ moralised.’ 
It rests on the same false abstraction, first separating essence from existence, and 
then supposing the essence, before it exists, to have come ‘ claim and nisus to ex- 
istence.’ (Bosanquet.). 


top. cit. pp. 14-16. The thomist, however, is in danger of forgetting that the 
existence of Le Senne is not the esse of St. Thomas. Le Senne himself confuses 
the classical and the existentialist senses of existence when he is discussing the 
Ontological Argument. But most of the time his problem is how to translate 
abstract ideas into lived ideals ; how to mobilise behind concepts the total ardour 
of the personality. The problem is like Newman’s problem of real versus notional 
assent ; and ‘ ideo-existential unity ’ is often not without resemblance to ‘ illative 
sense.’ Both Newman and he are reacting against a bad intellectualism ; but the 
cure for this is a good intellectualism and not a non-intellectualism. 


*For the characteristics of the abstract phase of human experience, the phase 
of la connaissance froide, situated between the phases of /’urgence (moral struggle) 
and l'inspiration (communion with value), vide O.V. 293-308. It is divisive, dual- 
istic; impersonal ; reflective ; speculative ; objectivist ; scientistic ; social; tech- 
nological. cfr. O.V. 161-175, on Ja determination. G. E. Moore very wisely says 
(op. cit. p. 15), “‘ An abstraction is illegitimate when and only when we attempt 
to assert of a part—of something abstracted—that which is-true only of the whole 
to which it belongs.”” St. Thomas had said practically the same thing in S. Theol., 
1. 83. 1 and 5; cfr. In De An., II 1. 12 (ed. Pirotta, 379). 


‘Vide St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1. 85. 2; De Veritate, 1. 2. cfr. Verneaux, op. cit., 
pp. 504-512. Verneaux speaks of intellectual intuition of being ; but in view of 
the variety of meanings of the term ‘ intuition’ in ancient and modern philosophy, 
itis perhaps better to speak in this context of the immediacy of conceptual know- 
ledge of being. See also H.—D. Gardeil, Les étapes de la philosophie idéaliste, 
Paris, 1935, pp. 225 seq. 


*We do not find Verneaux (op. cit. 512-5) entirely satisfactory on this question 
of the relationship between the abstract notion of being and the empirical existent. 
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experience in order to give existent as distinct from possible being 
Possibility is an abstraction from experienced actuality, and ny; 
actuality an addition to possibility.1 It is im the sense datyp 
that the intellect apprehends intelligible being. As intellect ani 
sense are inseparable in human knowing,’ so intelligibility an 
empirical datum are inseparable in ‘ matters of fact.’ No existeng: 
is merely brute existence. 

Reflection upon the idea of being reveals the laws of being whic) 
are the conditions of its intelligibility. But these laws are ip. 
separably conditions of its empirical existence. If knowledge i 
verified at one extreme, as it were, by reduction to the laws of 
thought,® it is verified at the other by reduction to sense ¢. 
perience. St. Thomas’ conversio ad phantasmata® is not a 
optional procedure, a supplement to intellectual knowledge. | 
coexists with every intellectual investigation of the real. All 
our knowledge begins ex istis sensibilibus. It is im experience 
that thought finds universals, and the laws that enable it and the 
exigencies that compel it to transcend experience. One must 
distinguish in order to avoid both separation and confusion. An 
arbitrary separation between sense and intellect, between experience 
and thought, has bedevilled epistemology with false problems. 

Le Senne thinks that the ‘ postulate of universal intelligibility’ 
demands idealism. But the phrase is equivocal. Thinking &- 
mands that reality shall be intelligible to us, only in the limited 
sense that it shall not be unintelligible by being contradictory. 
This minimal postulation of intelligibility is simply to ensure that 
being shall not be disqualified from the being that it has ; the self- 


1 cfr. Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, Louvain, 1946, pp. 33-5. 


St. Thomas, De Veritate, 2, 6 ad 3, ‘‘ It is not, properly speaking, sense which 
knows, or intellect, but man through both.” 


3S. Theol., 1. 17. 3; 1. 85. 6; De Veritate, 1. 12; S.c.G., IV 54. 


* De Veritate, 12. 3, ad 2, ‘‘ Judgment does not depend simply upon reception 
of an impression. It is further required that the content of the judgment be te 
ferred to some principle of knowledge .... Now the first principle of our knowledge 
is sense experience. It follows that the content of all our judgments must somehow 
be referred back to sense experience.” In ibid. ad 3, he goes on “ This does not 
mean that intellect depends on a sense organ ; it only implies that intellect requirs 
sense experience as one final and ultimate term of reduction.” The other terms, 
of course, the principles of intelligibility intellectually apprehended in the same 
experience. cfr. Peghaire, Intellectus et Ratio selon S.Thomas d’Aquin, Pats, 
1936, pp. 114 seg. On the discovery by intellect in experience of the first principles 


of intelligibility, vide De An., 4.and 6, In III Sent., D. 34, Q.1.a.2; cfr. S. Thedl., 
1. 84. 7. 


5S. Theol., 1, 84. 7; 1. 85. 1; 1. 89. 2; De Veritate, 2. 6; 10. 4-5. 
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contradictory is nothing. To hold that reality must be positively 
and exhaustively intelligible to us is a proposition that St. Thomas 
labels ‘ very silly.”? 

This excludes intellectualist gnosticism. But it also excludes 
realist agnosticism. We affirm that being shall not be contradic- 
tory, because we know that there are things, that being is. In 
knowing that things are, we know at least something that is true 
of all that is or could be or must be. It is. The Unknowable 
Thing-in-itself isa myth. If it is, it is at least to that extent known 
and intelligible. Our principle of transcendence is found in ex- 
perience. What we should say, therefore, is not, um au-dela de 
l'expérience est impensable but un au-dela de l’étre est impossible.? 
It is only if we reverse Kant’s ‘ Copernican revolution ’ and restore 
to being the primacy of which the subject has robbed it, that we 
can account for experience by transcending it and can affirm that 
its cause is a really Transcendent He Who ls. The dilemma, 
idealism or realism, which haunts Le Senne, is a false one ; we must 
refuse them both. 

Le Senne is mistaken too, in suggesting that knowledge is a 
conversion of the ‘ other’ into spirit. Knowledge is rather our 
‘becoming the other in its otherness.’ For we remain conscious 
not merely that we know, but that what we know is other than 
we. Spirit becomes present to itself only in becoming present 
to the not-self which even when known remains the not-self as 
a condition of its being known. When we resolve ‘ contradiction ’ 
or reduce ‘ obstacle’ we are not suppressing their character of 
objectivity. 

Le Senne’s dialectic remains within the limits of the problematic 
of Kant, and many of his difficulties are due to this confinement. 
Objective thinking is identified with science and this is the sphere 
of ‘nature’ where no sririt and no freedom dwell. But the dis- 
placement of Newton by Einstein and of Laplace by Heisenberg 
makes a new critique of science necessary. This will show that 
scientific thinking is not coterminous with intellectual thinking, 
but is a methodologically determined type of intellectual thinking 
about only one dimension of reality. It becomes less and less 
plausible or excusable to hold either that what science knows is 
exhaustive of ‘nature’ or that there is no objective knowledge 

‘ valde derisibilis—In II Met., 1.1(Ed. Cathala—Spiazzi, 286); cfr. S.c.G., III. 45 ; 


S. Theol. 1. 88. 1. cfr. Rousselot, The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, tr. James 
E. O'Mahony, London, 1935, pp. 63 seq. 


*Van Steenberghen, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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other than that of science. A serious defect of Le Senne’s philosophy 
is that it jumps the gap between science and moral mysticism and 
excludes any objective knowledge of reality and God. 

His concern is, of course, to protest against the vices of abstrae. 
tion. Too often, indeed, and too long have abstractions been syb. 
stituted for reality, mysteries been turned into speculative problems, 
Jean Wahl has said that the crux over which idealism falls dow 
is the Cross. This you cannot deduce from a system or reduce 
into the concrete universal. This at least is existential. 

But the capacity of man to theorise himself away from fact is 
truly endless. The phenomenologist, in turn, reducing fact to 
the experience of anguish, will evacuate the Cross again of its 
objective reality, and make of Christ Crucified a mere symbol of 
man’s existential suffering. The existentialist forgets that the 
Cross, if a scandal for idealism, is equally foolishness for phenomen- 
ology. The Cross is a symbol only because it is an object and 
an historical fact. Religion becomes subjective sentiment unles 
if defines doctrines, determines the Object of worship, and pre 
scribes a code of conduct. This Le Senne’s religion cannot do,! 
His theology is as solvent of dogma, as destructive of faith, as 
any Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. 


(d) Immanence and the Transcendent 


Our exposition of the theology of Le Senne has already sufficiently 
revealed its failure. The failure is almost self-confessed when he 
reduces ‘the transcendent’ to the ‘allegation of transcendence’ 
which is another name for ‘the Infinity immanent in experience 
itself ’ (O.V. 19-20) ; and above all when he says that ‘‘ God-without 
us is the transcendental myth.” (O.V. 238). It is true that what 
he is arguing against is a God conceived as a Thing-in-itself, an 
impersonal Cosmic Principle, the Great Unknowable. But this wil 
not excuse or negative the fact that what he substitutes for this 
myth is an idol which is only man’s image. God is not a name for 
the higher aspirations in man’s experience. Insatiable aspiration 
does not prove the existence of the Infinite. We return to this 
point in connection with St. Thomas’ teaching in the last chapter. 

Here we merely observe that it is precisely this proof for God 
from human aspiration that has motivated the whole modem 


1 cfr. O.V. 129; D. 348-354, 359. 
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anti-theistic dialectic based on the Hegelian concept of alienation. 
God, it is alleged by those who know only of idealist Transcendence, 
isthe highest-in-man which men have in the religious past alienated 
fom themselves. Religion is the robbery from ‘man by man- 
invented gods of what is most nobly human. Man must now, says 
Feurbach, ‘‘ take back into his heart that nature which he had 
rejected.”"? We must, cried Nietzsche, ‘* gradually regain possession 
of those lofty and proud states of soul” of which God has de- 
spoiled us.* 

It seems a far cry from Nietzsche’s insensate blasphemy : “ If 
there were a God, how could I endure not to be He ’’* to Le Senne’s 
afirmation, ‘either I am not, or God is’’* But in the inner 
logic of the system of ideas common to the two thinkers, it is but 
a little step. Goetz, the central character of Sartre’s play Le 
diable et le bon Dieu, says, in a strikingly exact inversion of Le 
Senne, ‘‘ If God is, man is not; if manis....” We hesitate to 
afirm that from these premises the atheistic conclusion is the wrong 
one. From volo Deus esse, it does not follow ergo Deus est. Idealist 
immanence is inevitably the death of God. 


III THOMIST CORRECTIVE AND COMPLEMENT 


Le Senne is no lover of any ‘ scholasticism,’ or indeed of any 
system. It is for him the death of philosophical thought. (D. 
212-4 ; 235 seq. ; 356; cfr. O.V. g-11, 76-80). But there are good 
and bad, living and lethal ‘scholasticisms.’ Though the work 
of philosophy is ever perfectible and has always in a sense to be 
done again, the great thinkers of the past are nevertheless somehow 
present to do it with us. The scholastic philosopher in our sense, 


1Quoted by H. De Lubac S.J., The Drama of Atheist Humanism, tr. E. M. Riley, 
London, 1949, p. 9. 


*Apud De Lubac op. cit. p. 19. 
‘ibid. p. 24. 


*D. 358. Compare Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Phil- 
osophy, London, 1921, p. 70: ‘‘ (The neo-idealist), instead of an enhancement of 
the individual being, sees in the self-transcendent experience an annihilation of it, 
and substitutes for the true insight, ‘ if God is not, then I am nothing,’ as a conclusion 
on the mystical basis, the spurious and non-mystical tenet, ‘If God is, then I am 
not.” It is significant that Le Senne finds it difficult to explain the Separation 
between the self and God (O.V. 270 seq.) ; and finds that God, Infinite Existence and 
Pure Value, is knowable exclusively in mystical experience (O.V. 265), an experience 
which he seems to regard as a rather usual concomitant of prayer (loc. cit. and 
P. 256 ; 355 seq.). 
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the thomist, is he who believes that St. Thomas is still a disputay 





in contemporary debate. 

Le Senne’s philosophy has the merit of raising all the importay; 
problems of the foundations of ethics, and of touching on all th 
main elements in their solution. We wish, in this final chapte, 
briefly to indicate some points of contact and comparison betwer 
his analyses and those of St. Thomas. 


(e) Speculative and Moral Judgment 


It is characteristic of the two volumes we have been examining 
that they try, in slightly different ways, to unite moral and specul 
tive judgment. The effort to do so is dictated by the assumptin 
that speculative judgment is the judgment which issues in science, 
and by the historical fact that science has professed to be non-moral 
The problem is in essence that posed by Kant’s first Critiqu. 
Le Senne tries to dissipate it by reading the second Critiqu 
between the lines of the first, assimilating theoretical to practical 
reason. 

The fundamental reason why Kant had to divorce them is that 
he had first divorced speculative reason from knowledge of ‘the 
thing in itself.’ If moral reason be anything, it has to do with 
decisions which are free ; with actions and with character which 
have value and existence as ‘ things in themselves.’ But if spec 
ulative reason can only know things as they appear to the scientific 
determinist, it can leave no place for freedom. If for speculative 
reason “existence is not a predicate,” i.e. does not found a judgment 
relating to the ‘ thing in itself,’ but is a spatio-temporal and physic 
ally determined phenomenon, the result of the imposition on 
brute sense datum of an a priori category of the mind, then specul- 
tive reason can have nothing to say about moral existence ; for 
this at least is a ‘ thing in itself’ or it is nothing. 

To save freedom, which is the same thing as to save morality— 
and it was the whole purpose of his life’s work—Kant had therefore 
to dissociate moral reason from all dependence on speculative 
reason. And this dissociation dominates his whole moral theory. 
Moral reason, so isolated, cannot be a discovery of existing mori 
fact. ‘Discovery’ means submission to an object; it meats 
dependence, passivity, heteronomy ; it is the very mark of the 
phenomenal, of speculative reason. Moral reason must creal 
moral fact, create moral existence, create freedom, create value. 
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And what moral reason thus creates is of an essentially different 
order from what speculative reason discovers. 

Simplifying but not falsifying the issue, we can say that Kant 
introduced into ethics the radical psychological dualism of Des- 
cartes. And the results of the two dualisms, reinforcing one another, 
have been far-reaching and calamitous. For the post-Kantian, 
the world of scientific fact (the world of ‘is and ‘is not,’ the 
world of exact knowledge, of factual verification, of cool, dis- 
passionate observation, in a word, of reality) is one thing, and 
the world of value and valuing is a totally other. And the dice 
are heavily loaded against the latter. There is nothing left to char- 
acterise it, except ‘ought’ nobly defying the inexorable ‘is’ ; 
aspiration spurning knowledge ; philosophical faith flying in the 
face of fact ; emotion taking the place of reason. 

Faced with this dualism, the human mind, which refuses to accept 
duality as ultimate, had several options. It could either draw the 
logical conclusion from the empiricist half of Kantism; equate 
reason without remainder with scientistic reason and deny all 
validity to moral judgment. The logical positivist has half of 
Kant on his side when he argues: the existent is the empirically 
verifiable ; moral judgments are not empirically verifiable ; there- 
fore they relate to no existent, they have no objective fact corres- 
ponding to them; they mean nothing, they say nothing; they 
are nonsense. 

Or, with Bergson, one could, while affirming that reason is neces- 
sarily geometric, scientistic, strive nevertheless to retain morals 
om non-rational grounds, seeking for moral obligation both on 
infra-rational ground in biological and affective aspiration, and on 
ultra-rational ground in mysticism. 

Le Senne’s option is similar to that of Bergson, except that he 
tries to resolve the dualism by assimilating reason to aspiration 
or by reducing both to the ideo-existential unity of existence. 
The result of the operation is a judgment which is ultimately 
neither scientific (because not objective) nor moral (because with- 
out content, specificity or normative force). The Kantian separa- 
be cannot be healed by assimilating speculative to moral know- 

dge. 

But the attempts, both before and since Kant, to absorb moral 
into speculative reason are equally fatal. Spinoza did this, re- 
ducing morality to adequate knowledge of and self-assimilation to 
Natura sive Deus. Vasquez and Malebranche tended to do so, 
by interpreting the moral law as recognition of an objective order- 
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between essences. Others risk doing so by explaining the primar 
moral principle in terms of the principle of non-contradiction, of 
identity or of sufficient reason. But all these theories, in greater 
or lesser degree, empty morals of that precisely which makes it 
morals, human volition and human freedom. Morals is concerned 
with the good, Metaphysics with being. These are not separate: 
but they are distinct. That is why it is so important to distinguish, 
without separation, moral from speculative reason. St. Thomas 
has done just this. 

Speculative and practical reason are not for him two faculties 
but one and the same faculty directed to different ends. Practical 
reason differs from speculative in that the former applies its know. 
ledge to human action, the latter does not. But this difference 
is accidental to the knowing faculty as such and does not constitute 
a specific difference between the two types of knowing. Knowing 
as knowing is a grasp of reality. Practical reason gua reason isa 
grasp of that reality which is relevant to human conduct ; qu 
practical it is an application of that vision of reality to effective 
conduct. But this practical application, as has been said, isa- 
cidental to reason as such.' Speculative reason has for its primary 
object, founding its first principle, being ; practical reason has for 
its primary object, founding its first principle, the good. And the 
good, in the context of the moral reason, is the good for man, the 
end for man. In his statement of the primary moral principle 
St. Thomas does not attach the predicate ‘ must be done ’ directly 
to the ‘ first thing known,’ being, but to the ‘ first thing willed; 
to being apprehended as good by a creature who is not merely 
rational, but also willing, and not only willing, but also rational. 

Moral obligation is not derived from being save through the 
intermediary of ‘ good.’ Furthermore, St. Thomas does not attach 
the predicate ‘ ought-to-be-done’ to the subject ‘ good-in-general’ 
but to the subject ‘ good-for-man.’ Morality is possible not just 
because man desires good as other creatures do ; but because man 
desires it as no other creature does—freely. Man, and he alone 


1S. Theol., 1. 79. 11 c, Id quod accidentaliter se habet ad obiecti rationem 
quam respicit aliqua potentia non diversificat potentiam .... Accidit autem alicul 
apprehenso per intellectum quod ordinetur ad opus vel non ordinetur. ibid.ad2 
Verum et bonum se invicem includunt. Nam verum est quoddam bonum ; alioquit 
non esset appetibile : et bonum est quoddam verum ; alioquin non esset intelligible. 
Sicut igitur obiectum appetitus potest esse verum inquantum habet rationem 
boni. . . . ita obiectum intellectus practici est bonum ordinabile ad opus sub ration 
veri: intellectus enim practicus veritatem cognoscit, sicut speculativus ; sed veri: 
tatem cognitam ordinat ad opus. cfr. De Veritate, 3. 3.; III Sent., D. 2343 
quaestiuncula 2, 3; and D. 33 a. 4 sol. 4. 
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on earth, is able to choose his own good. And because he is free 
to choose good, he is obliged to choose true good, rational good, 

which is determined by reason as truly the good for man. 
Man and he alone on earth is moral, because “ condemned to be 
free.” The truth is not so much, “I ought, therefore I can, ” but 
“I can, therefore I ought.” 


(f) Aspiration and Value 


Aspiration is the starting point of all ethics. Le Senne says: 
“The spirit is ever in quest and charged with aspiration... .’? 
“No determinate thing can ever be for us a sufficient end... .’’? 
The self dynamises itself ‘‘in a perspective indefinitely open,” and 
recognises as the principle of this dynamism “ a power, in principle 
infinite . . . . an Infinity immanent in experience itself.’ 

Aristotle said : ‘‘ Every action and pursuit is thought to aim at 
sme good ... .’’4 “ Everything that we choose, we choose for 
the sake of something else, except happiness, which is an end...’ 
Happiness is activity “in accordance with the highest virtue ... . 
of the best thing in us.... But such a life would be too high 
for man ; for it is not insofar as he is man that he will live so, but 
insofar as something divine is present in him.’’¢ 

St. Thomas said : ‘‘ The object of the will is the end or the good 
in general.”* ‘‘ Happiness must be a perfect good, sufficient to 
satiate man’s aspiration and requite his want ; and so assured and 
imevocable that it cannot be lost or forfeited. But despite the 
possession of the greatest riches’’ (or of any other temporal good) 
“the mind is always troubled by some disquietude, there is always 
something lacking, something more to be desired. A man who 
desires is incomplete. A man who is incomplete is not self-sufficing 
.... Therefore no amount of wealth (or of any temporal satis- 


1D. 27; cfr. 34-6, 116; O.V. 19 et passim. 


\ oy by A. de Waehlens, in Revue Néoscolastique, t. 43, 1940, p. 68. cfr. 
. 34, 132. 


*0.V. 19, 152, 224. 

*Eth. Nic., 1094 a. 1. 

* Eth. Nic., 1176 b. 30. 

* Eth. Nic., 1177 a. 11, 1177 b. 26. 
"eg. S. Theol., 1-2. 1, 2 ad 3. 
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faction) ‘‘ can constitute man’s happiness.’’* ‘‘ For perfect happines 
it is required that the intellect should arrive at knowledge of the 
Essence of the First Cause. Man will achieve his perfection through 
union with God as the Object in whom alone man’s happiness js 
found.’’? 

The similarities, and the differences between the points of view 
here very sketchily illustrated are evident. A fuller study reveals 
still more clearly the depth of the differences. Aristotle, though 
in the Ethics he seems uncertain about divine transcendence; 
though he concerns himself more with the state of beatitude than 
with the objective conditions of its realisation ; nevertheless is 
saved from the subjectivist and formalist dangers inherent in le 
Senne’s philosophy by his realist theory of knowledge, by his hier. 
archical grading of human faculties; by his conception of ethics 
as ‘ playing the man,’ by his doctrine of virtues, by the whole of 
what one might call his normative anthropology. ‘Yet it must be 
admitted that the Nicomachean Ethics is insufficiently aware of 
moral struggle, and is not unambiguous about the possibility of 
certitude in moral principles ; and is unsatisfactory about duty. 

There is not space to defend adequately our belief that St. Thomas 
doctrine provides the corrective to both Aristotle and Le Senne. 
We can here only assert, somewhat dogmatically, that he does 9, 
and provide some illustrations of how he does so. The chief of 
these corrections we think to be, briefly stated, the demonstrations 
that aspiration has an Object ; that aspiration has a term ; that the 
objects of our experience have a finite but nevertheless real and 
positive participation in the Value of the Final Object ; and that 
the pursuit of them, in accordance with a law of reason, is a real 
and positive part and, in stated conditions, an obligatory part of 
our pursuit of the Final Object. 

Aspiration has an Object. All human powers and tendencies 
are specified and even defined by their objects. Appetition reaches 
towards the not-self in order, by enriching itself with reality, to 
redress the poverty of the self.* In every cognitive or appetitive 
act of man, therefore, we can distinguish two inseparable terms, 
the self knowing or desiring and the object with which it is now, 
without destruction of the object’s otherness, identifying itself 
In the case of the appetite, or in Le Senne’s language, the aspiration, 


1S. Theol., 1-2. 2. 1, and the whole of the Question. 
2 S. Theol., 1-2. 3. 8. 


3S. Theol., 1. 80. 1 and 2 ; 1-2. 26. 1 and 2; 1-2. 28, ! and 3; De Ver. 22. 1. 
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for perfection, we must therefore distinguish the subjective state 
of perfect self-realisation from the Object, the cognitive and appeti- 
tinal possession of or union with which will alone produce that 
date.1 By a ‘ dialectic of will’ whose moments are the elimina- 
tio of inadequate, because finite and temporal objects ;? the 
study of the objective exigencies of the human tendencies which 
must be satisfied ;? the examination of the conditions of satis- 
faction from the point of view of the subject ;* the demonstration 
that the objective satisfaction of aspiration is possible, necessary 
and actual,> St. Thomas shows that the Object and Term of aspira- 
tion is the contemplation and the love of God, the Infinite Good, 
ina future life.® 

St. Thomas rejects the view that man’s aspiration is asymptotic. 
There could not exist a ‘ desire of nature’ without a good capable 
if actually satisfying it.? He grants that aspiration cannot be 
satisfied in mortal life, because of the spatio-temporal limitations 
here set upon our powers of knowing and loving, and because of 
the ‘obstacle’ set to satisfaction by time and change, suffering 
ad death.* But man. is immortal. Aspiration is itself one of 
the proofs of immortality. In an immortal future life, the moral 
smuggle has found its end, man his unity, aspiration in the sense 





of tension, its term. The appetite rests in the possession of its 
Good.2° 


le Senne is convinced that an end to aspiration would be an end 
loexistence, an annihilation of consciousness. Existence, even in 
Ged, even in the immortal spirit, must be riven by contradiction, 


*S. Theol., 1-2. 3. 1. 

*S. Theol., 1-2. 2. 

*§. Theol., 1-2. 3. 

*S. Theol., 1-2. 4. 

*S. Theol., 1-2. 5. 

*S. Theol., 1-2. 3. 4-5, 8; 1-2. 5. 1, 5, 7. 

"S. Theol., 1. 12. 1; S.c.G. III 51. 

*S. Theol., 1-2. 5. 3. 

"S. Theol., 1. 75. 6. Potest etiam huius rei accipi signum ex hoc... . cfr. De An 


_ Le Senne’s analyses are admirable as evidences for the spirituality and immor- 


wity of the human soul. The conclusion they justify is that my soul is spiritual, 
tot that it is divine. 


"S. Theol., 1-2. 4. 1. 
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must be checked and challenged by obstacle, or not be.! But th 





: ee ; ‘ ch 
existence on which his argument rests is exclusively human existeng ine , 
in its temporal situation. This need not, and it cannot be the nom will tor 


of existence as such. Nor should it be supposed that the end ¢ moral 
aspiration demanded by St. Thomas is the end of activity. [tj and fr 
much rather the beginning of true knowledge and perfect lov on the 
aspiration without obstacle, activity without dispersion or oppos. or the 
tion. Le Senne’s is paradoxical though it seems, fundamental dithou 
a philosophy of despair, redeemed by a noble but non-philosophied 
and inconsistent hope. His are the premises of the pessimis; Freedo 
His failure is their failure, the imprisonment of man in the imma- Yoralit 
ence of temporal experience. The fact that “ Alle Lust will Ewe] 1 ¢o 
keit’’ indeed makes the Weltschmerz inseparable from aspiration 
when time is and this world is with us; but this is no reason fir desire 
assuming that there cannot be willing, and knowing and loving 
intense but without pain when eternity is possessed, beyond the moral 
limitations of the world and of time. The Myth of Sisyphus sf jy 7, 
meaningful only when eternity is conceived in terms of spac] The 


and time and gravitation. jal 
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(g) Aspiration and Duty cannot 
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Is ‘ aspiration * of itself the source of moral duty ? Is the ‘pm-§ in 4 
pensity towards infinity’ the foundation of obligation.* To pull «deter, 
the question in thomistic terms, is the necessity under which of gq 4. 
will is, of desiring happiness or the good-in-general, the principle 

















: § feason 
which makes our choice of the means to that end obligatory wil a+ p 
a categorical necessity.* things 
1D. 138-143 ; 438-446 ; O.V. 224-238 ; 253. cfr. O.V. 321: ‘ Personality 
not exist except on condition of being obliged to make itself without being 
ever to complete itself.’ It is, of course, a necessary implication of the categoric 
cogito that suffering, division, obstacle are inseparable from my existence. intely an 
some contexts, however, Le Senne almost seems to be speaking of the ‘ sufferim the mea 
which it is for the self not to be God. This situation is certainly inseparable wah the 
creaturehood, but it is an abuse of language to call it a suffering. It must wah the 
be noted that Le Senne believes firmly in immortality ; but he thinks of i 
existence in terms of an ‘ ideo-existential unity ’ of time and eternity which ‘For 
the future life indelibly marked by the stain of time. O.V. 131-3; cfr. 102%), Prob 
D. 232-5. mp. 56-4 
2 As e.g. G. Gilleman contends, in Le Primat de la Charité en Théologie Mors On 
Louvain, 1952, pp. 238 seqg., in an analysis modelled upon Le Senne. inclinatii 
*So the late Mgr. Cronin in The Science of Ethics, Dublin, 1909, pp. 21% — 
‘‘ Suppose that there be an end which is itself absolutely necessary to our wills, lot good 
end which we cannot help wishing, an end on which Nature herself has 12.5.5 


fixed our wills, then undoubtedly the necessity of willing the means to that 
will depend on no if—they will be necessary to us unconditionally, absolute! a4. 
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Such explanations of moral duty err, we believe, in founding 





duty upon something non-moral, the natural inclination of the 
will towards the good-in-general, the voluntas ut natura. The first 
moral principle must be founded upon the rational determination 
and free and deliberate choice by the will of the good-for-man, 
on the voluntas ut ratio. I cannot help willing my own happiness 
or the good-in-general. In Le Senne’s language, I cannot exist 
without indefinitely aspiring. But it cannot be moral or merit- 
orious or Obligatory to do what I cannot in any case help doing. 
Freedom is determining for myself what I shall hold good-for-me. 
Morality is determining by reason, being obliged by reason, to 
wil to make true, rational, moral good my good. Morality rests, 
not upon ‘ natural love’ but upon spiritual love.’ If the natural 
desire for good-in-general were a natural necessity to love God 
there would be no virtue and no morality in loving God and no 
moral obligation to do so.* ‘‘I ought” implies “I can refuse, 
but I ought not.” 

The Love of God is the source and the type of the Categorical 
Imperative, uniting love and knowledge, freedom and duty, aspira- 
tion and determination. God is loved by me, not just because I 
cannot help aspiring to and loving good, but because I know Him 
to be The Good, Who, by His Absolute Value requires that I love 
Him absolutely and for His own sake. Pace Le Senne, God is 


‘| ‘determined ’ for me when I, know Him and choose Him to be my 


God and my All. And I am determined in that choice by my 








reason’s judgment that He is Absolute Value, worthy absolutely 
that He be loved above all for His Goodness’ sake and that all 
things else be loved only for the goodness they hold from Him. 


tategorically .... On our final end—happiness and ‘ the Good '—the will is abso- 
lutely and permanently fixed by an irresistible law of nature herself. Consequently, 
the means to our final natural end are categorically necessary to us. I ought to 
wish the means if I wish the end. But I do wish the end. Therefore I ought to 
wish the means (without any if or condition).” op. cit. pp. 220-1. 


‘For this distinction, vital, we believe, to ethical discussion, see L.—B. Geiger, 
— de l'amour chez S. Thomas d’ Aquin, Paris, 1952, passim and especially 
pp. 56-92. 


*On the distinction between ‘ natural inclination’ and rational (i.e. moral) 
clination, vide S. Theol., 1-2. 1. 1 and 2; 1-2. 5. 5; De Spe, 3. On the necessity, 
lor moral virtue, of rational determination of the objects of appetites, vide S.Theol., 
2. 59. 4, De Virt. in Comm. 6 ad 5. On the distinction between natural appetite 
for good and the love of God, vide S. Theol.,1. 82. 2 and cfr. 1. 82.1; 1.2. Lad 1; 
12. 5.5. St. Thomas says explicitly that virtue is as such incompatible with neces- 
a towards its end: vide S. Theol.,i-2. 63. 1 and 4; III Sent., q. 2. 

» Sol, 4, 
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This does not mean that all else is valueless because it is not 
He, or that, because I may will finite goods only as means to Him, 
I regard them as in themselves disvalues or as morally indifferent, 
The Goodness which He is is shared by them. Value in them is 
not negative, absence of Value, but positive presence of participated 
value. I can value them without disvaluing God, and value God 
without disvaluing them. It is because He is Good, that they are. 
When they are objects which reason sees to be necessary ends of 
human aspiration, conditions without which existence cannot bk 
human, their willing becomes a duty. Because reason founds that 
duty, it rests upon a due appreciation of the hierarchy of values 
and is an integral part of my love of Value. 

If Malebranche had spoken of an ‘ objective order of goods o 
ends’ instead of an ‘ objective order of essences,’ he would have 
been on the track of the right solution. St. Thomas indicates that 
the objective order of ends is to be found in a study of human nature 
and its natural inclinations ;* though these become moral only in 
so far as they are determined by reason and commanded by reason 
to the will. Kant glimpses the foundation truth of ethics when 
he says: ‘‘ Supposing there were something whose existence has 
in itself absolute worth, something which being an end in itself 
could be a source of definite laws, in this and in this alone would 
lie the source of a possible Categorical Imperative.”? If the first 
Critique had had the faith in reason of the Prima Pars, much con- 
fusion might have been avoided. Kant might then have seen 
that that which is an End and a Good in itself and is thereby the 
Object of the first Categorical Imperative and the Source of all 
others is not a possible ‘ something ’ but is One who Exists and whose 
very Name is I AM. 

If, therefore, morality be, as we contend, the determination by 
reason of the objects one lawfully may and the objects one obliga- 
torily must aspire after and pursue as values, in the course of the 
ultimate pursuit of a Supreme Value who is the Object of all aspire- 
tion and thereby the Source of all obligation, one will realise both 
the richness of the fundamenta! intuition of Le Senne and the 
defects and errors of the theory he builds upon it. 


1S. Theol., 1-2. 94. 2. 


* Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, tr. T. K. Abott, in Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason etc., London (1873) 1948, p. 46. 
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(h) Aspiration and God 


Le Senne’s basic theme of aspiration, and his proof from im- 
manence of the existence of God, have an undeniable similarity 
vith the notion of ‘dynamism ’ and the proof from the interiority 
in consciousness and in conscience of transcendent attributes of 
tnth and transcendent tendencies towards good, which characterise 
a school of modern thomists inspired in great part by the late 
Pire Maréchal. This school has to its credit a great body of liter- 
ature of high quality and an effort at comprehension of modern 
philosophy which command respect. The system of ideas which 
they entered in order to comprehend, and where necessary, confute, 
yas modern idealism. Many feel that, as invaders often do, they 
adopted the manners of speech and customs of thought of the 
wemy. The general question of the rightness of their exegesis 
if St. Thomas does not concern us here. Of the many theses 
badly common to the school, we shall treat briefly of only one, 
which is relevant to our examination of Le Senne, the question of 
the ‘proof from interiority’ of the existence of God. Does St. 
Thomas utilise, or do his principles permit, of a proof from the 
transcendent attributes of truth or the transcendent aspirations 
of the will, for the existence of God ? 

Does St. Thomas believe, for example, that one can, with St. 
Augustine, infer the existence of Transcendent Truth from the 
presence in Our consciousness of truths whose absolute and im- 
mutable character transcend our relative and contingent situation ? 
We find St. Thomas’ attitude fully and formally expressed in the 
De Veritate, in function precisely of the Augustinian position. 
He asks, in three successive disputations, whether, and in what 
vase truth is one, eternal and immutable.’ In each case, he replies 
that, so far as the truths of human intellect are concerned, they 
we not in an exact sense, one nor eternal nor immutable.? The 
attributes of unity, eternity, immutability, found in human judg- 
ments are not strictly transcendent to human reason. They are 
joximately accounted for by the nature of human intellect and 


'De Ver., 1. 4, 5 and 6, 


‘ci citt. and S. Theol., 1. 16. 6, 7, 8 


"De Ver., 1. 4; in op. cit. 1. 5 ad 8, he suggests that by ‘ eternal truth ’ St. Augus- 
we Meant either the truth of God’s Mind, or ‘ perpetual truth’ (i.e. truth which 
tall remain as long as men shall think). cfr. S. Theol., 1. 16.7 ad 2. 
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of the created being which is its object.1_ We are not justified jj 
concluding immediately from them to the existence of a 
who is Subsistent Truth.? St. Thomas at no time makes se 
or consciousness, or the fact of truth, the premiss of an argument 
for God’s existence. We must regard him as having examine 
and consciously rejected the argument from ‘ eternal truths.’ 

Nor, despite some apparent indications to the contrary, does le 
base a proof for God’s existence on the aspirations towards infinity 
found in consciousness ; whether it be the will’s tendency toward 
absolute Good, or the intellect’s towards absolute knowledge ani 
truth. With regard to the will, his procedure is to prove that m 
finite good will satisfy the will’s desire for happiness. He dos 
not conclude : therefore Infinite Good alone will satisfy it ; there. 
fore Infinite Good exists. For he already knows, having already 
proved, that God exists and is Infinite Good. And it is with this 
knowledge presupposed that he can conclude that the will is made 
for God and in Him alone can find the peace it seeks in vain in 
finite goods.* 

In the case of intellect, he finds a capacity and need to surpass 
in thought the limits of any given finite magnitude. He does not 
conclude : nothing finite can exhaust the intellect’s capacity fo 
truth ; only the Infinite Truth will exhaust this capacity ; therefore 
Infinite Truth exists. Here again, he knows already, having al- 
ready proved, that God exists and is Infinite Truth. And it i 
with this knowledge presupposed that he can conclude that in 
tellect is made to know Infinite Truth and in contemplating God 
alone can find the satiety it seeks in vain in finite things.® 


1 De Ver., 1. 4 ad 5; 1. bc. 


2 op. cit. 10. 12 ad 3: (He is replying to the argument, ‘God is Truth itsell 
But no-one can think that truth does not exist, for in denying truth, he eo ipso 
affirms it. Therefore no-one can think that God does not exist.’). Veritas supra 
ens fundatur . . . . non autem est per se notum nobis esse aliquod primum ens quod 
sit causa omnis entis quoadusque hoc vel fides accipiat vel demonstratio paw 
unde non est per se notum veritatem omnium a veritate prima esse. 


Scfr. De Ver., 1. 5 ad 5. 


* S. Theol., 1-2, qq. 2 and 3. These questions should not be isolated from the 
structure of the Summa, whose second question is devoted to the proof that God 
exists. It is to be noted too that in the climactic article 8 of q. 3 the reason be 
gives for the ‘ natural desire’ to know what God is, is the prior knowledge ths! 
He is; a knowledge which is not established by but presupposed to the desitt. 
Vide also De Ver. 10. 12 ad 5 and S. Theol. 1. 2. 1 ad 1, texts which seem to exclude 
the legitimacy of inferring God’s existence from the will’s desire for perfect happ 
ness. 


5 S.c.G., 1 43; cir. 111 50. In these contexts the existence of God is not being 
proved : it is presupposed. cfr. S. Theol. 1. 86. 2. 
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We believe there is a deep reason for St. Thomas’ avoidance of 
aguments for God’s existence based on human consciousness or 
its aspirations ; a reason which has to do with the ‘ naturalism,’ 
the realism, the ‘ objectivism,’ the ‘ existent-ialism’ of his whole 
metaphysic. Did he perhaps, with the instinct of a realist, foresee 
the difficulty raised by Kant, that an Ideal posed by reason as the 
aplanation sine qua non of human experience and its asymptotic 
apirations, is not by that fact alone posed as an Existent transcend- 
ing experience, but might, so far as this argument goes, still be 
oly a regulative idea immanent within experience.' 

On this crucial problem of ‘ transcending ’ immanence, Le Senne 
fails; and since the immanence of the Transcendent, in his own 
‘theandric ’ sense, is vital to his whole philosophy,that philosophy 
must be regarded as a failure too. It is, however, an impressive 
failure of a noble and sustained effort. He somewhere says that, 
a death, one thing only will matter, what one has made of value. 
There can be no doubt that he has at least thought deeply and 
witten nobly in its defence. 


C. B. Daty. 


Transcendental Dialectic, cap. III. sect. 7, 














THE LEVEL 
ON WHICH THE MIND FUNCTIONS 


I 


The scientific spirit springs from the essential character of the 
human mind. There is a force with the mind that can never bk 
destroyed. It is only in its finer efforts that the mind can bk 
thwarted. Its native grandeur can never be impaired. A wel- 
founded intellectual despair thus is never possible. 

The primary tendency of the mind to know can never be sup 
pressed. The all-important thing for it is explanation ; it seeks 
to know things through their causes or the reason why of things 
and even the reason why of the interconnection between itself 
and things, which means that it is not concerned with what is 
accidental or incidental to them but rather with their inner structure 
and all that is inseparably bound up with it. The contingent 
character of things does not form the point of interest for the 
mind ; the variable or that which may be otherwise, cannot be 
successfully dealt with in any science. It is not the object of science. 
What the mind is in search of all the time is necessity, which is 
the same as saying that it looks for the universal, for that which 
is necessary and holds good in all cases. There is in everything 
with which we come in contact a fixed point of rest for the mind, 
for no matter how much things change or how varied they may 
happen to be, their intelligible content is always the same, like 
the steady sun it never changes. The inner primary meaning of 
things does not change or alter. It is the basis or foundation 
of all our judgments and reasonings and so no scientific investigation 
can afford to discard it. To do so would be equivalent to saying 
that things have no meaning and that there is no point in reasoning 
or thinking about them at all. Everything has a message for the 
mind, and an account to render of itself, which is the same 4 
saying that reality is intelligible. The mind in its first encounter 
with reality grasps the essence of things. To say this, seems a 
first sight to place the human intellect on the same level as angelic 
intellect and to dispense with reasoning and all that goes under 
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the name of scientific investigation. It is true that if man were 
al mind he would have nothing to learn, he would be spared all 
the labour entailed in the discovery of truth. Besides, error, 
which is the evil of the mind, would not continually dog his steps. 
But in considering man, or anything that is peculiar to or character- 
istic of him, more than mind must always be taken into account.! 


‘For Man is joined spirit and body 
And therefore must serve as spirit and body. 
Visible and invisible, two worlds meet in Man ; 
Visible and invisible meet in His Temple ; 
You must not deny the body.” 


It is because of the body that the soul’s vision of things, and 
even of itself, is impeded and obscured ; matter makes for obscurity, 
it is its nature to be opaque rather than translucent. And even 
though the soul is a spirit and immortal yet it lacks the full intel- 
lectual vigour of a spirit ; it is not congenial to it or in full accordance 
with its nature to act as a spirit and so in the scale of intellectuality 
it holds the lowest place. Of itself it cannot even be regarded 
asan intelligent being, because it cannot in fact exercise the function 
that is proper to an intelligent being—actual understanding is 
out of the question for it. A thing that is deprived or destitute 
of the operation or activity for which it is made or designed by 
nature is not complete in its substance ; there is a deficiency or 
radical need in the perfection of its substance. And even though 
the activity or actual function of the thing pertains to the accidental 
order, yet the same cannot be said of the deep-rooted demand 
or need in the thing for the activity. A thing can be without 
its proper function—at least it does not imply contradiction, but 
it is quite impossible for it to be without the radical exigency 
or demand for its proper operation—it is in terms of this that 
itis defined. If a thing were stripped of this exigency it simply 
would not be the being that it was intended to 1d ti 4v elvan. 
The soul needs the body, so much so that it would not be a soul 
if it did not. That is why it is defined as the form or first act of 
a physical organic body. It is because of its proper operation 
that it requires the body.? For the innate capacity that it has 


'Cf. De verit., q. 10, a. 1, ad 4. 
"Cf. De Spiritualibus Creaturis qu. un. a. 7. 
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for knowledge, by reason of the fact that it is a spiritual substance. 
is not sufficient in order that it may elicit an act of knowledge. 
An object must be present to it before it can actually know, 
Knowledge without an object is impossible. 

The first object with which man comes in contact is the material 
or physical world. This he knows by means of his bodily senses, 
Now whatever affects the body affects the soul, which is its sub 
stantial form. The body is not really another thing separate and 
apart from the soul ; the soul and body are one in existence. Sensible 
experience is, therefore, more than a mere occasion or a means of 
awakening intellectual knowledge in man, as Avicenna and Plato 
held ; it makes a real contribution to it and is a basic factor in 
it that cannot be done without, so that to minimize it or pass 
it over as being of no consequence is to leave it, and intellectual 
knowledge too, unexplained. For ideas are not congenital with 
the mind, they do not emerge from the substance of the spiritual 
soul independently of the material world of reality, if they did, 
the process of learning would not be the tedious affair that 
it is. The mind is passive as well as active, it is female to the 
truth. 

The soul would not demand to be united to the body were it 
not for its own good and perfection: to say that it is joined to 
the body for the sake of the body would be a perversion of order, 
for form is not for the sake of matter, the more perfect is not ordained 
to what is less perfect. It is because man is a unit that there is no 
useless expenditure of cognitive action ; it is man who feels and 
thinks and not the body which feels and the mind which thinks. 
The concourse of sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge 
reflects the substantial unity of man. Sensible experience is life- 
giving to the mind of man, consequently S. Thomas says: 


“ The first object of our intellect in this life is not any being or any 
truth, but it is the being and truth in material things from which the 
human mind goes forward to the knowledge of other things.”? 


Material things are the object both of sense knowledge and intel 
lectual knowledge, but what counts most and is all-important 
is what is known in material things by the senses and the intellect. 

The senses are restricted to phenomena or external properties 
of corporeal things; they afford us no knowledge of the inner 
nature of the things that make up the physical world, 


1S. Theol., 1, q. 87, a. 3, ad 1, 
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“The knowledge of the senses,”’ says St. Thomas, “ does not extend 

things corporeal. This is clear from the fact that sensible 

ities, which are the proper objects of the senses, are only in corporeal 
things and without them the senses know nothing.’” 


The intellect penetrates the phenomenal surface of things ;* 
idelligere means to delve below the surface—intus legere. Every- 
thing hidden beneath the accidents or phenomena of a thing pertains 
to its essence or quiddity because it cannot be regarded as really 
distinct from the nature. 

The essence of anything does not admit of any sort of division. 
The direct object of the intellect, therefore, is the essence, nothing 
dse is of importance for it. It views things from the imside and 
deciphers where the senses fail ; it is at home with essences. 


II 


St. Thomas has no difficulty in distinguishing the intellect from 
the senses, despite the fact that this material world of things forms 
the sphere of interest for both. “It is the intellect alone,” he 
ays, “which apprehends the essence of things.”* And conse- 
quently ‘the proper object of the human intellect, which is united 
toa body, is a quiddity or nature existing in corporeal matter.’ 

It seems to grant a great deal to the mind and to over-estimate 
iis power to say that it knows the essence of anything in the first 
instant of its contact with it. Yet to limit its knowledge to any- 
thing less than essence or nature is to reduce it to the level of the 
nses and to render progress in knowledge impossible. For the 
nind is in a position to know a thing literally inside out and to 
make genuine advancement in knowledge only when it perceives 
wth unhesitating certainty’ that which is of primary importance 
nit. And no matter how inadequately it may apprehend it from 
isientific point of view, it never fails to secure a grip on the most 
ueessary feature of the thing. An animal, for example, knows 
the colour of a plant but man knows what a plant is—namely, 


IC. Gent., c. 66. 


“% Intellectus secundum nomen suum importat cognitionem pertingentem 
intima rei.” In III Sent., d, 35, q. 2, a. 2. qla. 3, sol. 1, ed. Moos O.P., n. 136. 
*S. Theol., 1, q. 57, a. 1, ad 2? 

*S. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 7. ae. q. 84, a. 8; q. 85, a. 5, ad 2; q. 86, a. 2; q. 88, 
‘hi De Veritate, a. 10, a. 6 ad 

‘Ct, S. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 6; in Til de Anima, ed. Pirotta, lect. 11, n. 762, 
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a thing endowed with vegetative life ; he knows its true worth 
in the scale of values ; it is immediately obvious to him that, owing 
to the fact of its possessing life, it is more valuable than even the 
most precious metal. This means that the mind sees at once ang 
without the least difficulty or effort the line of cleavage betwee, 
living matter and non-living matter. 

It goes without saying that the mind only knows the essenc 
of things in a general and confused way ; its knowledge is by no 
means complete or perfect in the beginning. The whole matter 
has been very well expressed by John of St. Thomas. He writes: 


“That which our intellect first of all acquires a knowledge of is the 
essence of sensible things, but it only knows it in an imperfect and confused 
way, expressing it in terms of being without specifying what kind of 
being it is.... The being that the mind apprehends is concrete 
and embodied in a fixed type of thing.’”? 


All further intellectual knowledge can only be a perfection and 
specialisation of this primitive and primary idea of being. It 
forms as it were the backbone of all our thinking, it is presupposed 
all the time because without it experience would have no meaning 
and would be utterly futile, every object of experience being bound 
up with it. 

The intuitive power of the human mind can never be divorced 
from sensible experience, which is concerned with the sensible 
qualities of things rather than with their inner essence. For 
sensible objects or accidents share in the unity and design ofa 
thing—they are not just extrinsic adjuncts to it bearing no relation 
at all to its intelligibility. It may be said that the intelligibility 
of a thing reaches it from end to end, it shines through every part 
of it. Every sensible quality gives, in its own way, a clue to the 
intelligibility of the thing to which it belongs; it manifests the 
thing and brings it into the region of the sensible. The accidents, 
therefore, are signs pointing to something beyond themselves’ 
They open up a way to the essence from the outside ; without 

1“ Prima ratio cognoscibilis a nostro intellectu naturaliter et imperfecto modo 
procedente est quidditas materialis sub aliquo praedicato maxime confuso, quod 
praedicatum est ens non gradus aliquis specificus vel genericus . . . . ut concretuM 


et imbibitum in aliqua re determinata.” Cursus Phil., tom. 11, q. 1, a. 3, p. 2 
col. 1; ed. Vives, Paris, 1883. 


*An excellent analysis and discussion of how the accidents of a thing serve 4 
signs of the essence is found in the Leonine edition of the works of St. Thomas, tom. 
a pp. 374-5, footnote. It is written by Cardinal Zigliara. Maritain also treats 
of the question at great length in his work Les Degrés du Savoir, nouvelle 6, 
revue et augmentée, Paris, 1946, pp. 402-415, 
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them it is impossible for the mind to perceive the inner point of 
difference between things or what the schoolman called the meta- 
physical essence. The mind only arrives at this accurate and 
perfect knowledge of the essence by scrutinizing and comparing 
every available fact and bit of information it has about the thing 
until a light flashes upon the whole, enabling it to see everything 
within the unity of a pattern and terms of the whole. This is a 
step-by-step process calling for hard work on the part of the mind. 
The mind is bestirred from without and shifts from point to point 
before it reaches the plane of clear vision. It centralizes, dis- 
entangles and unifies experience to arrive at a clear and distinct 
knowledge of the nature of things. Its vantage point is all the 
time from above rather than from below. For unless it had some 
sort of confused and implicit knowledge of things in terms of being, 
discursive reason would bring it nowhere. 


“The human mind,” says St. Thomas, “ could not argue from one 
thing to another unless it started the argument by the simple acceptance 
of some truth, and this, of course, is the acknowledgment by the in- 
tellect of certain first principles to which reason submits its findings. 
Thus, the intellect assumes the réle of principle in the acquisition of 
truth and becomes the term when it passes judgment on the same. 
Therefore, although human knowledge commenc’s with the reasoning 
faculty, nevertheless there is inherent in this same faculty some simple 
knowledge possessed by beings of a higher order, by reason of which 
they are said to have intelligence.’ 


Wherever there is intellectual knowledge there must of necessity 
be intellectual intuition, no mode of intellectual knowledge can 
be totally independent of it. It constitutes the goal as well as 
the starting-point of every movement of the human mind. The 
movement of the mind, therefore, is a sort of a circular movement? 
resulting in clearer vision for it on every side—that is to say, it 
attains a more distinct knowledge of itself as well as of all that 
is over against it, because it is only by the invasion of some object 
from the external world that it awakens to a kriowledge of itself.* 

The great variety of sensible experience has to be organised 
into a unity, otherwise our knowledge would be very fragmentary 
and the mind would not be in a position to see reality as a whole. 
It is only in the act of judgment or reasoning, which is a type 


*De Verit., q. 15, a. 1. 
*S. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 8 and 12; 1-2, q. 91, a. 2 ad 2; 2-2, q. 8, a, Lad 2, 
*De Verit., q. 10, a. 9, 
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of judgment,' that the mind effects this unity of vision. For a 
judgment is a putting together or a synthesis. It is much more 
than the sum total of the scattered bits of knowledge that we 
happen previously to possess. There is nothing barren or tauto- 
logical about it, for it is not the affirmation or reiteration in a 
clear and definite fashion of something already known. Every 
judgment, no matter how elementary it may be, marks a new 
advancement for the mind and brings it into closer contact with 
reality. The mind in judging gains possession of reality and makes 
it its own, for it always attains reality in terms of something of 
its own making.? It can never dispense with the go-between of 
concepts or intermediaries. The concept has an ontological value. 
Otherwise there would be a discontinuity or a sort of an unbridge- 
able chasm between mind and reality and the way would be left 
open for the correspondence view of knowledge. Knowledge 
is not just the ghost of reality or the photograph of it in the mind. 
Even more than the union of mind and reality is implied. It 
is really something consequent on this union. It is a result of 
it, namely, a vital immanent activity* having truth for its object. 
What, if not this, gives it its special characteristic and marks it 
off as distinct from every other kind of immanent action. Knowledge 
cannot be separated from truth or viewed apart from it because 
it means the perfect unison of mind and reality. The two share 
a common life. Reality is brought into the consciousness of the 
mind and the mind modifies itself from without because it is re- 
sponsive to reality and open to its influence.‘ 


Ill 


The human mind of its nature is turned towards the essence 
of things. Its whole aim is to know what everything is. This 
explains the impulse or desire that is in it for complete and perfect 
knowledge. Its knowledge is never confined merely to the realm 
of fact or the factual order, because to know the existence of any- 
thing implies a certain imperfect knowledge of the essence. For 
if the mind did not attain in some way to what a thing is, it would 


1 In 1 Peviherm., lect. 1, n. 1; 1 Post., lect., 1, n. 4. 


2“ Intellectus . . . format verbum ad hoc quod intelligat rem.” Quodlib., 
v. q. 5, a. 9 ad 1 

*S. Theol., 1, q. 56, a. 1. 

*Cf. O’Mahony, O.F.M. Cap., The Desire %. God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Cork University Press, 1929), p. 221, 
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not know how to set about proving or positing its existence. That 
is why Aristotle and St. Thomas pay such great attention to the 
nominal or conventional definition—it forms for them the starting- 
point of every scientific investigation. It is obvious that the 
question whether a thing exists cannot be dealt with at all unless 
it is first understood what the name means. Without the nominal 
definition there can be no rational enquiry about the nature of 
anything. 

Modern writers like McDougall are not blind to the value of 
the nominal definition.' But they are not fully aware of the 
wealth of its content. The essence of the thing is casketed in 
it every bit as much as it is in the real definition. The real definition 
does not furnish us with a sort of superior or esoteric knowledge. 
It is nothing more than the result of a more reflective attitude 
of mind. 

It is by the diagnosing of differences that the mind effects the 
transition from the nominal to the real definition. The essential 
differences of things, however, are hidden just as much as 
the essence. If they were immediately evident to the mind it 
would not be a difficult affair to frame real or essential definitions 
of things : there would be no need to search or “‘ hunt ” for them 
as Aristotle did. 

The mind is interested in the differences of things in the same 
way as it is in the essence, for it is only in terms of differences 
that it is able to gain a clear and distinct idea of the essence. The 
initial knowledge that it has of essence does not enable it to dis- 
tinguish in any definite fashion one thing from another, because 
to conceive things simply as existing without any further qualifi- 
cation is either to leave out of account all differences or to omit 
explicit reference to them. But the knowledge it has of things 
is not just of a general nature, for it conceives them as existing 
in a certain way and as distinct from one another. In other words, 
the fact that there is an essential plurality does not escape it. 

The differences that it takes notice of in the beginning are by 
no means deep-seated ones connected with the inner structure 
of things, they are rather of a superficial nature, taken from the 
sensible or accidental order. Viewed together they make up a 
sort of pattern. They represent the simple features of a thing 
as forming a well-knit or compact whole. All that comes from 
matter of fact observation is conceived by the mind as belonging 


+ An outline of Psychology, (Methuen, London, 1940), p. 384. 
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to some thing or bound up with it, as it is in the existential order. 
Sensible knowledge has a value beyond itself. 


‘From what is apprehended by the senses,’”’ says St. Thomas, “ the 
mind is introduced (manuducitur) to what is beyond.”? 


There is no question here of sense experience entering into intel- 
lectual knowledge as a constituent of it or of modifying it in any 
way. A sensible quality cannot be an essential feature of some- 
thing belonging to an entirely different order. It means rather 
that the mind does not apprehend the quiddity of a thing in a 
sort of a spiritual empyrean where it is alone with itself. It is 
associated with the senses and reasons inductively from sense- 
data. That it can do this is due to the fact that it knows the true 
value of sensible phenomena and their relevancy to being or reality. 
For appearance that is not the appearance of something is a contra- 
diction. Appearance that is dissevered from reality is nothing. 
It is a false dualism to separate reality and appearance. 

The differences of things made known to us by the senses are 
all of a particular or individual nature and as such, give us no 
insight into the nature or inner structure of things. They do 
not transcend the empirical order. But the mind by focusing 
its gaze on them obtains a new point of view or vision of the essence. 
All the differences that it perceives are the result of induction 
from sense-perception. This does not mean, however, that par- 
ticular instances of observation (or successive repetitions of the 
same sense-perceptions) constitutes the evidence which proves 
the existence of an essential difference or a difference within the 
essence. Mill introduced confusion into the question of induction 
by making it out to consist in the counting of particular instances 
and in demanding proof where it is not needed. The fact that 
certain truths cannot be demonstrated does not take away one 
bit from their value or certainty. Demonstration is not the hall- 
mark of truth, for there are truths that are self-evident and in 
which there is no room at all for demonstration. It is only when 
the evidence is inadequate that demonstration is required ; but 
there is no dearth of evidence for truths that are self-evident, 
for them the evidence could not be greater and consequently the 
mind perceives them in a flash, once its attention is drawn to them. 

The various relevant instances or particulars enumerated in 
induction direct the mind’s attention to that which is of greater 


1 De Verit., q. 10, a. 6 ad 2 
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value and import than themselves—namely, the universal nature 
or form. The number of instances has nothing at all to do with 
the mind’s perception of form, for no matter how great the number 
may be, it is not comparable with that which is universal and 
infinite in its range or applicability. 

Induction is really the discrimination of form underlying the 
multiple phenomena of sense or a kind of intuition of unity. 
Experience plays a great part in it but without the synthetic 
vision that the mind reaches in judgment all sensible experience 
would be disconnected and chaotic. The mind, functioning on 
a higher level from that of the senses, makes room for the complex 
variety of phenomena and prevents any sort of anarchy from 
arising. It perceives differences in unity or the many in the one. 
Once it detects that which is essential in anything the various 
sense-data fuse and fit into one another leaving no loose ends ; 
all that pertains to the thing is thus brought within the scope 
of its essence and understood in accordance with it. 

It is the vast array of sensible experience that urges the mind 
to leap forward and discover the why of things. 


“The natural philosopher,” says St. Thomas, “‘does not seek to 
know the nature of a stone and of a house, save for the purpose of know- 
ing the essential properties of those things which he perceives with 
his senses.””? 


Even though the mind goes far beyond the boundaries of sensible 
experience in its voyage of discovery yet it never loses contact 
with it or fails to do justice to it. Because in the act of judgment, 
which marks the limit of its advancement, it turns back on ex- 
perience and rests on it, reintegrating the intelligible in the world 
of existing things. If it did not do this, knowledge would be nothing 
short of an illusion and philosophers would be compelled to 
philosophize in a dream. The whole excellency of the judgment 
comes from the fact that it attains things as they really exist out- 
side the mind. It is centred on the concrete existence of things 
of which the senses have an intuitive knowledge. The subject 
and predicate are identified in the judgment because of the sensible 
and visible thing. 

The element of discovery in inductive reasoning or the emergence 
of novelty gives shape and significant togetherness to everything 
that the senses make known to us. No matter how cleverly the 


*S. Theol., 1, q. 84, a 8. 
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mind reasons about anything or how far it passes beyond and 
through phenomena to the underlying unity of a thing, it can 
never reach anything like a comprehensive view of the essence. 
There always remains unplumbed depths and room for further 
discovery of differences within the realm of essence. It is because 
the mind is instinctively propelled towards the essences of things 
that it is able to make finer and finer discriminations and set up 
the differences in a serial or hierarchical order. 

The first and most important difference of a thing is the one 
without which none of the others can exist or be understood.? 
This difference enables the mind to trace the symmetry and plan 
of a thing, making it fit in all the details. It is a peculiar or unique 
difference and from this it follows that it must belong to the 
essential order, it explains the inner harmony and stable structure 
of the essence. Even though it is an original and striking difference 
it is only with great difficulty that the mind recognises it. In 
comparison to the innumerable other differences of a thing it may 
be regarded as a sort of an inaccessible difference. And since it 
is the key to the essence it means that the essence is inaccessible 
to the same extent. St. Thomas never hesitates to say that the 
essence of things are unknown to us,” he has not any sort of a 
pretentious idea of the power of the human mind despite the fact 
that his whole emphasis is on the intellectual side of man’s nature. 
Nowhere does he bring out the limitations of the human mind 
more than in the following text. He writes: 


‘Our knowledge is so imperfect that no philosopher has ever been 
able to discover perfectly the nature of a single fly. Thus we are told 
that a certain philosopher spent thirty years in solitude in the endeavour 
to know the nature of the bee.’ 


To make the essence of a thing a sort of hortus conclusus is not 
to advocate agnosticism—‘ wise’’ or otherwise.‘ It is rather 
the recognition of the essential diversity that characterizes being. 


1Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1019a 2-4, 11; cf. also W. D. Ross. Aristotle's Meta- 
physics. A revised text with introduction and commentary (Oxford, 1924), vol. 
p. cxxxlx. 


it . Rerum essentiae sunt nobis incognitae..." De Verit., q. 10, a. 1; 
cf. In ll ’Post., 1. XIII, n. 7; In I de Gen. et Corr., 1. Vill, n. 5; 2 Sent., d. 3, q. 
1, a. 6; d. 36, q. 1, a. 2ad 3; 1 G. S. Gent., c. 3; De Spir. Creat., a. 11, ad 3 : De 
Pot., q. 9, a. 2, ad 6; S. Theol., 1. q. 18, a. 2; q. 29, a. 1, ad 3; q. 77, a. 1, ad 7; 
1-2, q. 49, a. 2, ad 3. 


3 In Symb. Ap., a. 1, Parma ed., t. xvi, p. 134, col. 2. 
* Cf. Rousselot, S. J., The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, Eng. trans. by O'Mahony, 
O.F.M.Cap., (Sheed & Ward, London, 1935), p. 105, note 54. 
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Not to admit real differences is to take a one-sided view of reality. 
But there is a limit to differences, they are not so wide as never 
to touch or give rise to an irreducible plurality, for then there 
would be no alternative at all to agnosticism. 

The mind is not confined to a single division or department 
of being to the exclusion of others; its knowledge of essence is 
not extrinsic. The fact that it is ignorant of the essential differences 
of things does not mean that it is barred all access to the domain 
of essence. For it conceives accidental differences as grounded or 
rooted in the essence. 

}.very accident, no matter what kind it is, presupposes a certain 
capacity in that in which it inheres. There must be something 
beyond the point of intersection of an accident with its substantial 
subject to make room for it. The mere fact of an accident being 
in a thing is clear proof of the existence of a capacity —ab esse 
ad posse valet illatio This capacity does not belong to the acci- 
dental order, there is a clear-cut distinction between it and an 
accident, because it is identified with the thing to which it belongs, 
this cannot be said of an accident. 

The difference between substance and accident is far more than 
a contrast of emphasis; they express different modes of being 
and are consequently really distinct. The fact of this capacity 
or aptitude being identified with the essence of the thing without 
being a constituent factor of it —it does not explain the indepen- 
dence or absoluteness that is the outstanding characteristic of 
the thing—means that the mind in understanding it grasps the 
essence or quiddity 1s well; this is included in the capacity but 
not manifested in it in its intelligible constituents. Thus the 
mind can have knowledge bearing on the essence as it is closed 
in and distinct from everything else and yet not know the thing 
quidditatively.._ Whatever it knows about a thing is closely bound 
up with the essence or quiddity of that thing. It is the expression 
of it, which is the same as saying that it stands for it, it is the 
concrete embodiment of it. And even when it treats of sensible 
accidents or surface appearances, which are removed from the 
specific difference by a wide stage, the essence or quiddity still 
stands fair in the picture ; it is the connecting background. The 
various empiric conditions or features that come under observa- 
tion coinbine to exhibit it in its uniqueness and make it stand 


1Cf. Cajetan, in De Ente et Essentia, c. 6, q. 16 ; ed. M. H. Laurent, O.P. “ Aliud 
est cognoscere quiditatem seu cognitio quiditatis, et aliud est cognitio quiditativa 
seu cognoscere quiditative,” 
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out in striking contrast.!_ The substantial differences of corporeal 
things, therefore, that are so far below the level of the mind and 
out of its reach, owing to the darkness of matter, can be dispensed 
with in large measure ; substitutes can be found for them that 
express the real nature of things, though in a less intimate way. 
The accidental differences single out things as substantially distinct 
from one another ; the rigid lines of demarcation between them 
never fade out of sight, because the whole attention of the mind 
is centred on the real or what is. It never loses contact with it 
even when it abstracts and makes distinctions and constructions 
of its own. 

The reason why the mind abstracts from things and considers 
aspects of them, for example, in so far as they are measurable, 
is to gain a better understanding of them. It is too much for 
it to take them in the plenitude of their being ; it has to break 
them up into pieces to examine them and learn something about 
them. 


IcnaTius O’Brien, O.P. 


1 Cf. Jos. Credit, O.S.B., Elementa philosophiae aristotelico-thomisticae (Friburgi 
Brisgoviae, 1937), n. 243. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Catholic Theology To-day: A Recent Survey 


In January of last year, M. Roger Aubert, professor of theology at 
Louvain, delivered a series of lectures having fo~ their subject-matter 
the characteristic tendencies of Catholic theology over the past fifteen 
ot twenty years. These lectures have now been published in a volume 
which affords a most attractive and valuable survey of the great strides 
that have recently been made in several departments of theological 
science.! So striking are these advances that M. Aubert does not hesitate 
to acclaim the few decades just gone by as marking an epoch in Catholic 
theology, a period of transition destined to determine the channels 
along which theological studies will be pursued for some considerable 
time to come. France must receive by far the greatest share of the 
credit for this achievement, and if certain indiscretions and erroneous 
tendencies must be traced to the same source, they should not be allowed 
to take from our appreciation of the splendid enrichment of theology 
which we owe so largely to French enterprise, industry and vision. 
While devoting most of his attention to France, M. Aubert also takes 
account of some important contributions from Germany and Belgium. 
In general, he sees two great tendencies in Catholic theology to-day : 
a return to the sources of doctrine and an eager concern with the great 
problems that occupy the minds of our contemporaries. The former 
tendency is discussed in his first two sections, ““ Le Renouveau Biblique ” 
and “‘Les Renouveaux Liturgique et Patristique,” the latter in two 
further sections, ‘‘ Ouverture au Monde Moderne”’ and “ Face a |’Ex- 
istentialisme et a l’Oecuménisme.”’ The following pages present an 
account of the first two sections of M. Aubert’s book, which is to be 
welcomed as a brilliant synoptic exposé of a subject that is not free 
from complexities, while being of altogether absorbing interest. In 
the next issue this account will be completed, and some personal im- 
pressions of M. Aubert’s survey recorded. 


I. BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The Bible : New Editions, Translations, Commentaries 


The new movement in biblical studies was cradled in Germany in the 
period between the wars, rapidly extended throughout the Catholic 
world, and reached its highest development in France and Belgium. 
In the last-named countries it quickly showed itself even in such indirect 
ways as the important place assigned to meditation on the Bible by 


1La Théologie Catholique au milieu du XXe siécle, Louvain, 1954, (Casterman). 
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various youth movements, particularly the Jocists of Canon Cardijn. 
The works of Abbot Marmion, which gave to many priests and Catholic 
lay people a new understanding of the Epistles of St. Paul, marked an 
important milestone in its progress. Since the war particularly, the 
increased interest in Sacred Scripture and the new trends to which it 
has given rise have come to extend to Old Testament studies, and are 
abundantly testified to by study weeks devoted to biblical subjects 
and by several series of scriptural publications : complete new transla- 
tions of the Bible and re-editions of such well-known ones as Crampon, 
commentaries, reviews devoted to the Scriptures, and special studies 
of biblical themes aimed at putting the treasures of the Bible at the 
disposal of the faithful. The number of new translations and editions 
is really remarkable, worthy of special note being Canon Osty’s excellent 
translation of the New Testament, the Bible de Lille, whose initiators 
seek to make the Scriptures readily available to all, by producing low- 
priced editions for direct sale independently of the ordinary commercial 
channels, and the Bible de Jérusalem, which provides a translation at 
once elegant and accurate, together with some of the finest results of 
the studies carried on by the Dominican Biblical School of Jerusalem 
over the past half-century. Commentaries and works of general initia- 
tion at the popular level have been amply provided, presenting for the 
layman a key to the wider problems of interpretation which might 
otherwise effectively bar his profitable use of many books of the Bible. 
Of special importance in this class are two series published by Editions 
du Cerf. One is a series of commentaries on the books of both Testa- 
ments under the general title of Temoins de Dieu, possessing the triple 
commendation of accurate scholarship, readability, and richness of spirit- 
ual doctrine ; the other, named Lectio Divina, while being somewhat 
more specialized, is nevertheless directed to the same general purpose 
of helping priests and laity alike to draw from the Bible the spiritual 
nourishment of a truly religious life. 


Critical Studies : Biblical Theology 


On the strictly scientific level a very great part of the work still remains 
to be done, and some time must elapse before the labours of the great 
non-Catholic exegetes of the preceding generation can be adapted by 
Catholics who, in the use of literary and historical biblical criticism, 
where decidedly late in the field. Some valuable contributions have 
recently come from Germany, notably in the domain of biblical theology. 
Outstanding among these are R. Schnackenburg's Das Heitlsgeschehen 
bei der Taufe nach dem Apostel Paulus,! a study of the significance of 
Baptism in the Pauline theology of the Redemption; V. Warnach’s 
Agape. Die Liebe als Grundmotiv der neutestamentlichen Theologie,* 
which, borrowing from Protestant sources the technique of the ‘‘ Grund- 
motiv ” or central theme, traces the development of the idea of the love 
of God through the Old and New Testaments, superseding, and, incident- 


1 Munich, 1950. 2 Dusseldorf, 1951, 
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ally, setting to rights in some important matters the celebrated Eros 
and Agape of the Lutheran theologian Nygren; and the Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments! of M. Meinertz, “la premiére réalisation digne de 
ce nom publiée par un catholique.” M. Aubert particularly commends 
this last work for its setting forth of doctrine under the headings and 
in the divisions found in the New Testament writings themselves, rather 
than in the classifications of present-day theological manuals, and for 
its care not to read into biblical texts later doctrinal developments, 
but to interpret them solely in the light of the preoccupations of the 
authors and of the primitive Christian community. 

It is not in Germany, however, but in France and Belgium that the 
most fruitful work is being done to-day in biblical studies. Under the 
heading of France, and occupying a very important place, comes the 
Biblical School of the French Dominicans at Jerusalem, which carries 
on the tradition of historical-literary criticism and archaeological re- 
search inaugurated by its founder ‘cet homme providentiel que fut 
le P. Lagrange,”’ enlarging its perspectives in recent years, however, 
and considerably enriching the domain of biblical theology, as is evidenced 
by its celebrated organ Revue Biblique. Turning to Belgium and to 
his own University of Louvain, M. Aubert need not fear contradiction 
when he says “il n’y a aucun chauvinisme 4a lui reconnaitre une place 
importante.” The exact critical methods of van Hoonacker are still 
in honour among his successors, while of — significance is the steadily 
growing influence of Canon Cerfaux whose La Théologie de I’ Eglise 
suivant S. Paul? has been hailed as an event in the history of Catholic 
exegesis. In this work and more recently in his Le Christ dans la Théol- 
ogie de S. Paul,? M. Cerfaux builds a magnificent synthesis, based on 
exact and detailed analyses of individual ideas, and effecting a happy 
marriage of rigorous scientific criticism with a presentation of doctrine 
that is profound, stimulating and spiritually alive. 

Pervading this biblical movement as a whole and affecting in varying 
degrees the different works that have been mentioned, are three main 
tendencies, particularly noticeable in the past decade: the increasingly 
frank employment of historico-critical methods ; the care not to reduce 
exegesis to a mere philological and archaeological study, but to seek to 
emphasize the strictly religious import of the biblical message ; and 
thirdly, arising from this latter preoccupation, the controversy between 
the defenders of the literal and spiritual senses of Scripture. M. Aubert 
discusses each of these tendencies in turn. 


Critical Methods 


In the gradual process by which the critical methods of the nineteenth 
century have become the respectable and effective instruments of Cath- 
olic biblical scholarship, the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu marks 
a very important stage. It was only after a period of hesitancy and 
reserve on the part of the highest authorities in the Church that the 


1 Bonn, 1950. 2 vol. 2 Paris, 1942. 3 Paris, 1951. 
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distinction was clearly established between these methods themselves 
and the rationalist and evolutionist philosophies in whose service they 
originally appeared. In this “ baptism ”’ of the historico-critical method, 
a unique part was played by Pére Lagrange, though even his immense 
labours did not leave Catholic scholars quite as free as they wished. 
There continued to be a strong current of conservative and timid opinion 
in opposition to the new scholarship ; hence the encouragement given it 
by the Holy Father in Divino Afflante Spiritu in 1942, was welcomed 
by many as an official charter of freedom, though the principles of the 
Encyclical had already been widely accepted in practice. The En- 
cyclical censured “ the insufficiently prudent zeal which regards every- 
thing new as by that very fact something to be opposed and held suspect,” 
and was clearly recognized as approving the work of those scholars who 
despite opposition had laboured for years in the path pioneered by 
Pére Lagrange. In the post-war years Catholic exegetes have fully 
availed themselves of the official charter granted them, and from their 
labours two general conclusions, which had indeed been noted long 
since, have emerged more clearly than ever. 

The first of these is that the sacred writers, whose natural endowment 
and intellectual formation were left unchanged by the charism of in- 
spiration, wrote according to the literary genres of their time and after 
the fashion of Orientals, with all that that implies. Hence the im- 
portance for biblical studies of the fact, for example, that poetic com- 
positions and popular stories were widely used to convey moral lessons 
and religious doctrine, or of the fact that the line of demarcation between 
history and fiction has always been much less clearly defined in the 
East than with us. Considerations such as these clearly have a very 
important bearing on such biblical questions as the interpretation of 
the early chapters in Genesis, the story of Jonas and the whale, the 
stopping of the sun in Josue, etc. The second general conclusion is 
that inspiration is not necessarily reserved for an original author. The 
inspired writer may just as readily be a compiler, one who puts final 
form on a number of separate or even disparate sources. Hence Catholic 
scholars need feel no embarrassment when it is pointed out that some 
of the books of Scripture, as we have them, are evidently composed of 
documents varying in date and divergent in tendency. 

Of importance also is the interesting development by which Catholic 
scholars, borrowing some methods used by Form Criticism, have studied 
the influence of the primitive Christian community on the final arrange- 
ment and expression of the primitive catechesis, first transmitted orally 
and only later committed to writing. Canon Cerfaux, J. Dupont,} 
A. Descamps® and others have used these methods with success in their 
work on the New Testament, while valuable contributions have also 
been made in this way to Old Testament studies by such scholars as Stein- 
mann*® and Tournay. * 


1Gnosis. La comnaisance religieuse dans les Epitres de S. Paul, Louvain-! aris, 
1949. 


* Les justes et la justice dans les évangiles et le christianisme primitif, Louvain, 
1950. 

* Isate (Lectio divina), Paris 1950. 

*Livre des Psaumes (Bible de Jérusalem), 1950. 
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Religious message of the Buble 


The study of the Bible, however, is very far from being the merely 
literary and historical investigation of ancient documents. It relies 
on other principles and is guided by other aims than those of mere phil- 
ology and archaeology. It comes to the Scriptures with the eyes of 
Faith, and seeks to draw from them in ever greater degree the living 
water of true spirituality. The religious content of the Bible, par- 
ticularly the Old Testament, is to-day being made the object of closer 
study than ever before, and original lines of approach have opened up 
new and promising perspectives. This is especially true of biblical 
studies over the past decade, a period which in retrospect appears to 
mark the springtime of Catholic biblical theology. In former decades 
many Catholic scriptural commentators devoted by far the greater 
part of their energies to such important and necessary questions as the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, the synoptic problem, the chronology 
of the Pauline Epistles, the localisation of Jericho, or the exact itinerary 
of the voyages of St. Paul, always with a very careful eye on what such 
scholars as Wellhausen, Harnack and Loisy had written in criticism 
of traditional positions. Even to-day Catholic scholars must still bear 
in one hand the two-edged sword of literary and historical criticism, 
but the main attack has been successfully withstood and there is now 
more leisure for a closer study of the Bible itself and a deeper penetra- 
tion of its teaching. Studies in archaeology and palaeography are still 
continuing to throw valuable light on textual problems and on the social 
and political milieu of both New and Old Testament times, but many 
recent works have altered the proportions considerably as between 
questions of that kind and an examination of the religious and moral 
teaching of the books, viewed as part of God’s gradual revelation of 
Himself to men. “ D’une maniére générale,” writes M. Aubert, “ on 
demande aujourd’hui des études bibliques qui cherchent a mettre en 
valeur la personnalité religieuse des héros de |'Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament, a souligner la portée doctrinale ou spirituelle des faits ou 
des paroles bibliques, et a faire ressortir la portée christologique ou 
eschatologique de certains passages essentielles.” 

The works of M. Cerfaux already mentioned and Dom Warnach’s 
Agape provide striking examples of the richer doctrinal content to be 
looked for in the latest works of biblical scholarship. Also very sig- 
nificant is Pere Guillet’s Thémes bibliques. Etudes sur l’expression 
et le développement de la Révélation,» which traces through the Old and 
New Testaments the development of such themes as the journey through 
the desert, grace and justice, sin, damnation, hope, the breath of Jah- 
weh. M. Aubert himself suggests as suitable subjects for similar treat- 
ment the various “ cycles” of the Bible: the cycle of the Divine plan 
and the themes of election, of alliance, of the People of God ; the cycle 
of the Fall and the themes of sin, of chastisement, of repentance ; the 
cycle of the Redemption and the themes of mercy, of messianic salva- 
tion, of the desert ; the cycle of the Consummation and the themes of 


1 Paris, 1951. 
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rebuke, of hope, of the Kingdom. A predominantly literary and sem- | 


antic study of these subjects would be possible, but in the present state 
of biblical theology, much more is required. In addition to critical 
scholarship, which can never be dispensed with, the biblical commentator 
of to-day must, M. Aubert says “ tirer toutes les conséquences du fait 
que les ecrivains sacrés ne sont pas avent tout des penseurs mains des 
témoins, qui n’ont pas élaboré conceptuellement une doctrine mais 
vécu une réalité spirituelle au contact de faits qu ont une cause et une 
portée qui ne se limite pas a la terre.””4 


Various senses of Scripture 


The third preoccupation of biblical scholars at the present time con- 
cerns the extent to which a spiritual sense can be admitted in Sacred 
Scripture . The connexion between it and the desire for a more doctrinal 
and religious interpretation discussed in the preceding paragraphs is 
very obvious. It was as a result of the predominant place allotted to 
critical discussions in many works of interpretation that the controversy 
concerning the literal and spiritual senses developed. Against certain 
extreme claims made for the spiritual sense by a group of Italian clergy, 
the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu issued very positive reproof, 
pointing out that all true exegesis must be based on the literal sense, 
which alone represents truly the Divine Word. Yet the Encyclical 
did not discourage biblical scholars from seeking for a spiritual sense 
in Scripture ; on the contrary, it called for a more earnest search after 
the treasures of religious doctrine which the Bible holds in such abun- 
dance, and which often elude a heavy-handed and narrow interpreta- 
tion of individual passages and books. While this guidance of the 
Holy See made it clear that a certain widening of horizons was necessary, 
it did not define the relative importance to be attached to the claims 
of the literal and spiritual senses, and a long and widespread controversy 
on the subject has ensued. The problem has been stated in the following 
terms by a distinguished supporter of a more spiritual exegesis, Pére J. 
Danielou. ‘“‘ Le probléme qui se pose aujourd ‘hui est de retrouver ce 
qu’ avait de fécond la méthode des Péres de l’Eglise qui, seule, peut 
faire que l’Ancien Testament cesse d’étre une curiosité archéologique 
et devienne une nourriture vivante pour les aémes.”” M. Aubert freely 


1Cf. Divino Afflante Spiritu (C.T.S. transl., par. 29): ‘‘ Commentators must 
have as their chief object to show what is the theological doctrine of each book 
and text in matters of faith and morals, so that their commentary may not only 
assist teachers of theology in expounding and corroborating the dogmas of faith, 
but also be useful to priests in their work of explaining Christian doctrine to the 
people, and help ali the faithful to lead a holy and Christian life.” M. Aubert 
is, Of course, discussing the fruits which the application of these principles has 
brought in certain continental countries only. Readers of the Irish Theological 
Quarterly will not need to be reminded that no less splendid results have been 
achieved in the English-speaking world, for example in the commentaries of Mgr. 
E. J. Kissane on Job, Jsaitah and the Psalms, and, for the whole Bible, in the new 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, of which one of the most outstanding 
features is the excellent doctrinal summary contained in the introduction to each 
book, 
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acknowledges the new light which the writings of Pére Danielou, Pére 
de Lubac and others have shed on the development of God’s message 
in the Bible, and notes that so stout a defender of the methods of his- 
torical criticism as Canon Coppens of Louvain has admitted the validity 
of certain positions taken up by the supporters of the spiritual sense. 

In seeking to disengage some conclusions which appear to have been 
established in the course of the discussion, M. Aubert remarks in the 
first place on the ambiguity of the word “ spiritual,’’ and on the mis- 
leading tendency to take it as standing for a sense that is elevating 
and edifying as distinct from a literal sense that is unrelated to spiritual 
values and of little consequence. This obviously false view has been 
combated by several writers, notably Spicq! and Coppens,? who have 
shown, in accordance with Divino Afflante Spiritu, that the literal sense 
must remain the primary preoccupation of the exegete and can itself 
be either deeply spiritual or relatively insignificant, according as the 
subject-matter is one of high religious import or concerns an unimportant 
detail. M. Coppens has also shown how a sound study of the literal 
sense can lead to illuminating insights into the relationship between 
the Old and New Testaments and between individual books in each, 
and can elucidate the christological import of much that appears remote 
and obscure in the Old Testament. 

Perhaps the most difficult point in the whole problem is to determine 
the exact meaning of the concept of a “ sensus plenior,’’ which figures 
very largely in the discussions. It is generally taken to mean an ex- 
tension of the literal sense, a sense to be found in the words and intended 
by God, but of which the sacred writer was unaware or at most only 
dimly conscious. Only in the light of further revelation or later doc- 
trinal developments would it become clear, by a gradual process, that 
the sacred text contained this meaning. Words whose meaning may 
have for long been considered to be exhausted, in the light of later 
teaching may be seen to contain a deeper significance which completes 
and perfects their obvious sense. The classic example is the Proto- 
evangelium which, in an ever clearer way, has been seen to possess a 
wealth of meaning in relation to Our Lady and her part in the Redemp- 
tion. Yet the sacred writer can have been at most but very dimly 
aware that some woman in the future would play a part in the contest 
that would ensue between the human race and Satan. 

While many theologians have been concerned with defending the 
existence of the ‘‘ sensus plenior,’ which is not without its difficulties, 
others have turned their attention to what is called a typological method 
of exegesis. While avoiding the extremes of speculative interpretation 
to which the exegetes of the Alexandrian School sometimes retorted, 
these scholars seek to enrich biblical theology by establishing connexions 
between texts in the Old and New Testaments, and between people 
and events of the Old Testament and their antitypes in the New. Peére 
Danielou, in his Sacramentum Futuri,® has shown, in relation to certain 


1 Revue des sciences philos. et théol., 1948, t. XXXII, pp. 90f. 
*2es harmonies des deux Testaments, Tournai, 1949. 


i. Sacramentum futuri. Etudes sur les ovigines de la typologie biblique, Paris, 
50 
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Old Testament themes, how the Fathers in examining their fulfilment 
in the New Testament were but following in the tradition of the New 
Testament writers themselves, especially St. Matthew and St. John, 
“ prolonging,’’ as it has been expressed “ the biblical method of reading 
the Bible.’ M. Aubert considers the typological approach legitimate, 
but utters a word of warning against forgetting the essential difference 
between the Old Testament, in which Christ is but promised, and the 
New, in which He is actually given to us, and against thinking that the 
Old is a parallel representation of the New in another form. With 
these reservations, and provided that typology, which is a form of theol- 
ogical speculation rather than exegesis. strictly so-called, be based on 
solid grounds, valuable results may be expected from it. This is par- 
ticularly true in the domain of liturgy, particularly the liturgy of the 
Sacraments, for an understanding of which one must have recourse to 
those typological meanings which formed an essential part of the ancient 
catechesis. 


Il. THE LITURGICAL AND PATRISTIC REVIVAL 
Renewal of the Liturgy in France and Germany 


The liturgical revival is part of the general tendency of theology 
to-day to renew itself by a closer contact with its sources. The begin- 
nings of the movement date from the work of the Benedictine Fr. Lambert 
Beauduin at Louvain in the years immediately preceding the 1914 war 
but it was in Germany in the period between the wars that it attained 
its most widespread success. This success is associated particularly 
with the names of Romano Guardini, who has made so brilliantly con- 
structive a contribution to many aspects of modern Catholic thought ; 
of Abbot Ildefonso Herwegen and the very original theologian Dom 
Casel, both of the Benedictine monastery of Maria Laach; of Dame 
Emilienne Loehr, Fr. Pinsk of Berlin, and Fr. Pius Parsch. Certain 
excesses of the movement, such as the attempt to replace Latin by the 
vernacular immediately and on a very wide scale, and to abolish, among 
other devotions, the Way of the Cross, on the plea that it lacked the 
support of tradition, were condemned by the Encyclical Mediator Dei 
(1948), but the idea of the movement itself was vindicated and en- 
couraged. The true notion of the liturgy was emphasized : it must not 
be regarded as “‘ une fantaisie d’esthétes archaisants,” but as the worship 
rendered to the Eternal Father by the Church exercising on earth the 
priestly functions of Christ. 

While the German movement continued to achieve important results, 
a similar movement was launched in France at the end of the war. The 
initiative did not come from the Benedictines of Solesmes “un peu 
trop repliés dans un ésotérisme aristocratique,”’ but from the Centre 
de Pastorale liturgique founded by two Dominican priests, with the 
active assistance of Dom Lambert Beauduin, Canon Martimort and 
Fr. Doncoeur. The guiding principles of the C.P.L. were, in the first 
place, the need for a soundly theological approach to the liturgy, with a 
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constant reliance on Sacred Scripture and Tradition, and secondly, 
the very practical and actively apostolic form the liturgy should take 
in a country that had become to a large extent de-christianized. While 
this movement too has had its excesses, due chiefly to the desire to make 
the liturgy serve as fully as possible the interests of the apostolate, 
even to the point of sacrificing traditional forms, on the whole splendid 
results have been achieved. The annual congress of the C.P.L. has 
become an event of outstanding interest, attracting hundreds of priests 
each year and combining in its discussions a treatment of the relevant 
theological principles with a practical, realistic approach. The same 
features are characteristic of La Maison Dieu, the review published 
by the C.P.L., of the Collection of studies entitled Lex Orandi, and of 
the Directoire pour la pastorale des sacrements! published by the French 
episcopate in 1951—“ un de les plus beaux résultats ” of the movement. 
All this varied and fruitful activity, together with similar efforts in other 
countries, has the full support of the Holy See, as is shown not merely 
by the Encyclical Mediator Dei, but by several practical measures, 
such as allowing the vernacular in certain parts of the liturgy, modifying 
the Eucharistic Fast, giving permission for evening Mass, and re-estab- 
lishing the Paschal Vigil. 


Fruits of the Revival 


Many spheres of Christian life have benefited from the liturgical 
revival. Piety has been enriched by meditation on the prayers of the 
liturgy, to which we owe such treasures as the works of Abbot Marmion, 
who led the way, and Pére Bouyer’s Le mystére pascal,? already hailed 
as a classic ; preaching too has benefited, and will benefit even more 
as preachers become more fully conscious of the liturgy as a profound 
and at the same time convenient source of doctrine ; while catechetical 
instruction has not merely taken to itself new methods, but has exper- 
ienced a renewal of spirit in becoming more aware that its task is not 
only to teach abstract truths, but to introduce the child—or adult— 
into the mystery of the Christian life. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the way in which the liturgical 
revival has served the science of theology. In the first place, theologians 
have found in the liturgy a source of doctrinal enrichment which not 
only enjoys a special authority as the official public prayer of the Church, 
but is particularly valuable because it has enshrined the doctrines of 
our Faith in prayer, thereby giving them a fuller, more living, and more 
scriptural expression than is possible in creeds and conciliar definitions. 
The liturgy has also suggested new subjects for study. The most notable 
of these are in the field of Ecclesiology, in which much attention is now 
being given to subjects hitherto little studied—the Church as a cultural 
assembly, the Church as organ of the priestly powers of Christ, the 
exercise of the magisterium through the liturgy. In a later chapter 


. 1 Published with a commentary by Mgr. Guerry, Editions de la Bonne Presse, 
aris, 1951. 

*Le mystére pascal. Meditations sur la liturgie des trois derniers jours de la 
Semaine Sainte, Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1945. 
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M. Aubert returns to these topics, going on here to deal with advances 
made in other branches of theology. The theology of the Sacraments, 
for example, has enriched itself in the past fifteen years by going beyond 
questions of a historical and apologetic kind such as the institution 
of the sacraments, and canonical discussions concerning their validity 
in various contingencies, to include a more direct and deeper study of 
the Sacraments themselves, of their instrumental function in relation 
to Christ’s priestly powers, of their symbolism, of their power to unite 
us to the different mysteries in the life of Christ. In this domain also 
the writings of Abbot Marmion gave a lead, and showed what was to 
be gained from a study of such ancient and traditional ideas as the 
symbolism of the Sacrament of Baptism. Scriptural studies must, of 
course, claim very much of the credit for this deeper penetration of 
sacramental theology, but it would scarcely have been possible apart 
from the study of the Sacraments in their concrete reality as embodied 
in a certain from of liturgical rites. ‘‘ Cette methode,”’ writes M. Aubert, 
‘“amorcée en Allemagne dés avant la guerre et beaucoup pratiquée en 
France depuis la Libération, nous a valu des études fort suggestives 
sur le baptéme sacrement pascal, le baptéme éntrée dans le Peuple de 
Dieu, le baptéme sacrement de la foi ; sur la messe rassemblement de la 
communauté ; sur la pénitence, acte de réconciliation avec 1’Eglise ; 
sur la vraie nature du sacrement de l’ordre.’’ Perhaps the most notable 
work to come from the application of this method is Jungmann’s Miss- 
arum sollemnia,| which has made available much important material 
for the theological study of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

In addition to these historical and theological studies of liturgical 
themes, and connected with them as part cause, part effect, is a gradually 
developing theology of the liturgy. It is associated particularly with 
the name of Dom Casel,? whose central themes concerning the activity 
of Christ in the Church, under the veil of cultural symbols, have proved 
very fruitful, as developed in his own writings and in those of others. 
Another idea to engage the attention of certain theologians is the sac- 
ramental principle in the Church, and the possibility of giving it a wider 
extension than it has formerly received. These theologians would see 
manifestations of the principle ‘‘ non pas seulement par sept rites, actions 
isolées, pratique vaguement conjointe, mais par un ensemble organique 
de paroles, de gestes, de chants, de priéres, de célébrations, qui participe 
a la vertu comme a l’expression du mystére, et compose un immense 
sacramentel, ou l’Eglise coule sa vie la plus profonde, en méme temps 
que l’univers entier y propose sa matiére.”* In all this, sane judgment 
and sound scholarship can expect to bring to light much that is valuable, 
as they have already done, for example, in the book of M. Bouyer re- 
ferred to above, Le mystére pascal, a work which makes a rich contribu- 
tion towards a theology of the liturgical year, and has been acclaimed 
as a guiding star for all subsequent efforts in the same field. 


1 Innsbruck, 1948. 

2Cf. Mystere du Culte dans le christianisme (Fr. transl.), Paris, Editions du 
Cerf, 1946, and the special number of La Maison Dieu (14, 1948) devoted to the 
subject, “Dom Casel, 1886-1948. La doctrine du mystére chrétienne.” 

3M. Chenu, La Maison Dieu, 30 (1952), p. 9. 
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Patristic Studies 


If the contemporary theological scene is marked by a return to the 
doctrinal sources of the Bible and the liturgy, it causes no surprise to 
find in it an increased interest in the writings of the Fathers. This 
movement towards deeper patristic studies is marked by tendencies 
akin to those already described in regard to the study of Scripture and 
sacramental theology. Here too there is a change of emphasis away 
from questions of primarily apologetic interest. Not that these are, 
or ever could be, neglected ; but we may expect to find more in the 
writings of the Fathers than apologetic arguments in favour of the an- 
tiquity of certain doctrines and practices, and many modern patristic 
scholars feel that this fact has not been fully appreciated in the past. 
In their own studies these scholars aim at presenting to the modern 
reader the message of the Fathers in all its doctrinal and spiritual rich- 
ness, and seek to evoke as fully as possible the religious spirit of the 
Christian community in which the ancient writers lived. M. Aubert 
sees in this tendency “ une orientation riche de promesses pour la théol- 
ogie,”’ because of the special excellences to be found in the presentation 
of revealed truth in the writings of the Fathers. While falling short 
of the achievements of the Scholastic age in precision and clarity, the 
patristic writers excel in their sense of synthesis and their connected 
presentation of the various mysteries, and also in their treatment of 
revelation, not primarily as knowledge about God, but as the history 
of God’s dealings with men throughout the ages, with the eschatological 
triumph of the “ day of the Lord” occupying a very iraportant place. 
Furthermore, this presentation of doctrine is more directly religious 
than that of the analytic theses of later theology, since it is given chiefly 
in commentaries on the Scriptures and liturgical ceremonies. 

In France, the study of the Fathers in recent years has given us a rich 
crop of translations and studies. The former have been published chiefly 
in the series Sources chrétiennes, among the initiators of which are Pére 
Danielou and Pére de Lubac. They include some of the more formidable 
works of the Greek Fathers, hitherto regarded as of interest only to the 
erudite, and also such Latin writings of liturgical interest as the De 
Sacramentis of St. Ambrose and the Tractatus Mysteriorum of St. Hilary, 
“une esquisse d’histoire biblique qui nous aide 4 comprendre le mystére 
de l’année liturgique.” In regard to studies on patristic subjects, over 
the past twenty-five years they have been concerned chiefly with present- 
ing and interpreting the teaching of the Fathers, and to a considerably 
lesser extent than formerly with questions of scholarship, such as problems 
of authenticity, technical analyses of theological vocabulary, etc. So 
marked is this tendency that M. Aubert sees in it cause for some anxiety. 
Patristic studies cannot dispense with detailed, critical examination of 
textual and language problems, if they are to avoid the risk of mis- 
interpreting the sources and reading into them the ideas of a later age : 
it is important, therefore, that Catholic scholars should continue to 
devote themselves assiduously to such tasks. There is indeed evidence 
that some among them are doing so, for example in the flourishing con- 
dition of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, in the studies, 
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of Christian antiquity by certain lay professors in France—Palanques 
de Plinval, Marrou, Courcelles, and in the publication of such a work 
as the imposing three-volume collection of studies in commemoration 
of the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Chalcedon. Nevertheless, 
the number of workers along these specialized lines is relatively small. 
M. Aubert sees the explanation of this fact in the desire of Catholic 
theologians to keep as close a contact as possible with contemporary 
thought. It is this second general characteristic of theology to-day 
that he goes on to examine in the latter half of his book, of which an 
account will be given in the next issue. 


Kevin McNAMARA. 


1 Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und Gegenwart, Wurtzbourg, Echter 
Verlag, 1951 ff, published under the direction of A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht. Two 
volumes have already appeared ; the final volume is at press. 
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The Senses of Scripture 


For some years the question of the senses of Scripture has been the 
subject of keen debate among Catholic scholars. The discussions have 
ranged over practically the entire field of biblical hermeneutics, but they 
have been concerned principally with the so-called sensus plenior! and 
the spiritual sense,? their exact basis, definition and classification. Already 
a very extensive literature dealing with various aspects of the problems 
which have been raised in the course of the debate has come into 
existence. More than one writer has drawn attention to the difficulties 
and confusion caused by the lack of a fixed, uniform terminology, and 
by the difference in standpoint taken by authors who have contributed 
to the discussion.* Similar or even identical expressions do not in 
fact always have quite the same meaning in different authors, and 
apparently conflicting views may not, on closer analysis, prove to be 
as irreconcilable as might appear at first glance. This variation in 
terminology (which is not entirely peculiar to the more recent debate 
on the subject), is itself evidence that there is room for clarification 
of the fundamental issues at stake*; a similar conclusion is indicated 


1 Provisionally, the sensus plenior may be described as a fuller or more profound 
meaning conveyed by God through the words of Scripture, but not known (or, 
at least, not clearly known) to the sacred writer. Advocates of this sense are not 
in entire agreement in their definitions of it, but all would agree that, one way 
or another, there is a complement or prolongation of meaning over and above 
that which was clearly understood and expressed by the inspired writer. The 
words have a certain supplementary value which takes us further or deeper than 
what might be called the obvious literal sense.‘‘ Le sens plénier.... . est le com- 
plément de signification que l’unité et le progrés de la revelation nous invitent 
et nous obligent d’inclure dans le sens litteral de certains textes scripturaires, sur- 
tout prophétiques ....” J. Coppens. Nouvelles Reflexions sur les divers Sens des 
Saintes Ecritures, p. 15. 


* The spiritual sense of Scripture is frequently referred to as the typical meaning : 
it is conveyed not directly by the words, but by the things (persons, incidents, etc.), 
described by the words. “. . . . auctor Sacrae Scripturae est Deus, in cujus potes- 
tate est, ut non solum voces ad significandum accommodet (quod etiam homo 
facere potest) sed etiam ipsas res. Et ideo, cum in omnibus scientiis voces signi- 
ficent, hoc habet proprium ista scientia, quod ipsae res significatae per voces etiam 
significant aliquid. Illa ergo prima significatio, qua voces significant res, pertinet 
ad primum sensum, qui est sensus historicus, vel literalis. Illa vero significatio, 
qua res significatae per voces, iterum res alias significant, dicitur sensus spiritualis, 
qui super literalem fundatur, et eum supponit.”” S. Theol., 1. 1. 10. 


*“ Sens littéral, sens ique, sens plénier, sens spirituel, thématologie, orien- 
tation objective, finalité, référence, relecture, Ganzheitsinn, telles sont aujourdhui 
les composantes d’une terminologie que tout exégéte est prié de déterminer d’auteur 
a auteur.” Rigaux, L’Attente du Messie, (Desclee de Brouwer), p. 22; “... il 
st évident que ces problemes doivent étre revus a la lumiére d’un vocabulaire 
adéquat et clair, et doivent étre repris dans leur intégralité.” ibid., p. 29. 


_ *“ Fuera enganarnos pretender que todo sea claro y evidente en la naturaleza 
intima del sensus plenior ; la misma diversidad de opiniones es prueba de lo con- 
tario.”” Fernandez, Biblica, 33 (1952), p. 528. 
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when one finds, for instance, that a denial of the whole conception of 
a sensus plenior conveyed by the words of Scripture, is countered by 
the contention that recognition of the existence and true nature of 
this fuller meaning is vital to a correct understanding of numerous 
passages of the Old Testament, as well as to a proper appreciation of 
the general relationship between the Old and the New Testament 
—Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo 
patet. It is still too soon to speak of widespread agreement either on 
terminology or on the solution of many of the issues which have been 
debated. It seems, however, that considerable progress has been made 
in elucidating the essential issues, and it may be worthwhile, therefore, 
to attempt a brief review of the background of the discussions and of 
the chief considerations which have been brought forward on one side 
or the other. 

The problems to be solved are to some extent problems of correct 
classification of the senses of Scripture, but more fundamental questions 
are also involved. Which senses may properly be described as scriptural ? 
What is the theological basis for the sensus plenior, and what is the 
exact relationship of this sense to the literal sense ? The precise implica- 
tions of certain well-established notions on the literal and spiritual 
(typical) sense of Scripture have inevitably been made the subject of 
a searching re-examination. 

Even when the sensus plenior has not been rejected completely, a 
rather cautious attitude towards it has been urged on a variety of 
grounds ; on the one hand, the silence of official documents about this 
meaning of Scripture, and, on the other, the fact that certain authori- 
tative statements' seem to exclude the possibility of a sensus plenior 
conveyed by the words of Scripture, without the knowledge of the human 
author ; difficulties arise from the notion of instrumentality traditionally 
applied to the relationship between the divine and the human author 
of the inspired writings ; it is also said that there is a danger of intro- 
ducing an unwarranted distinction between a divine and a human sense 
of Scripture, and that to admit the existence of a sensus plenior, in 
practice amounts to the admission of an untenable theory of more than 
one literal sense in the same words of Scripture. 

In meeting these and other difficulties the supporters of the sensus 
plenior have endeavoured to clarify their own position, and to explain 
more precisely how the fuller sense stands in relation to the literal and 
typical senses of Scripture. One of their main contentions is that a 
place must be found for this fuller meaning if we are to do justice to 
the interpretation of certain Old Testament passages which we find 
in the New Testament and in Christian tradition. Neither the ordinary 
literal sense, nor the typical sense, nor the merely accommodated use 
of Scripture would appear to provide an adequate explanation of the 
way in which these passages have been interpreted. It is maintained 


1‘* Nam supernaturali Deus virtute ita eos ad scribendum excitavit et movit, 
ita scribentibus adstitit, ut ea omnia, eaque sola, quae ipse juberet, et recte mente 
conciperent, et fidelitery conscribere vellent, et apte infallibile vevitate exprimerent ; 
secus, non i esset auctor Sacrae Scripturae universae,’’ Providentissimus 
Deus, Ench. Bibl., 110, . 
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that a sound theological basis for the sensus plenior can be found without 
in any way compromising the accepted principles of Catholic doctrine 
on the nature and working of divine inspiration. Moreover, the notion 
of a sensus plenior cannot be said to be new; the exegetical principle 
embodied in the Qewpia of the school of Antioch! is a clear recognition 
of the existence of a fuller meaning of the words of Scripture, and it 
already contains a solution for some of the difficulties which have been 
raised in the recent discussions of the subject. Appeal is also made 
to a passage of Providentissimus Deus which says that sometimes in 
the words of Scripture “‘ there is a greater fulness and depth of meaning 
than the letter of the text or the laws of interpretation would seem to 
indicate.” 

The theological foundation and nature of the spiritual sense and its 
place in Christian tradition are clearly stated in Divino Afflante Spiritu.? 
“Tt is true that not every spiritual meaning is excluded from Sacred 
Scripture. For what was said and done in the Old Testament was 
ordained and disposed by God with such consummate wisdom, that 
things past spiritually foreshadowed those that were to come in the 
new covenant of grace. The exegete, therefore, just as he must dis- 
cover and expound the literal meaning of the words, intended and 
expressed by the sacred writer, so also for the spiritual sense, provided 
it is clearly intended by God. For God alone could have known this 
spiritual meaning and have revealed it to us. In fact this sense is 
pointed out and taught to us by the divine Saviour himself in the Gospels ; 
the Apostles, following the example of the Master, show it both in speech 
and writing ; it is shown in the constant tradition of the Church, etc.” 

Both here and in other official documents® there is an obvious warning 
against misleading and exaggerated notions of the nature and extent 


1 Briefly, according to the “ Theoria,”’ the prophet in certain cases had in mind 
a present historical event or person in Jewish history and also the future messianic 
person or event corresponding to it. Ina single glance he takes in both the present 
and the future event, and intended to speak of both simultaneously in the words 
he used. A phrase of St. Jerome expresses the idea concisely ; “‘ Sic enim futur- 
orum texit vaticinium ut non praesens tempus deserat”’ (P. L. 25, 952): The 
Messianic sense in the case is to be classed as a literal sense. “‘. . . . il senso 
messianico inteso nel modo esposto dalla teoria antiochena é@ propriamente un 
senso letterale, non é@ un senso al letterale aggiunto ..... Il senso messianico 
© superiore é dunque, nella feoria, letterale altrettanto che lo storico. Né con 
cio si introducono nella Scrittura due sensi letterali. No; il senso adequato & uno 
solo; uno solo sostanzialmente, ma, se cosi vuolsi dire, virtualmente doppio.”’ 
Vaccari, ‘‘La Teoria nella Scuola esegetica Antiochena,”’ Biblica, 1 (1920), p. 
28; cf. Ternant, ‘La Teoria d’Antioche dans le cadre des sens de 1’Ecriture,”’ 
Biblica, 34 (1953), pp. 135-158, 354-383, 456-486. 

#“ | . animadvertisse oportet, ad ceteras difficultatis causas, quae in quibusvis 
antiquorum libris intelligendis fere occurrunt, proprias aliquas in Libris Sacris 
accedere. Eorum enim verbis, auctore Spiritu Sancto, res multae subjiciuntur, 
quae humanae vim aciemque rationis longissime vincunt, divina scilicet mysteria 
et quae cum illis continentur alia multa ; idque nonnunquam ampliore quadam 
et reconditiore sententia, quam exprimere littera et hermeneuticae leges videantur : 
alios praeterea sensus, vel ad dogmata illustranda vel ad commendanda praecepta 
Vitae, ipse litteralis sensus profecto adsciscit.’”” Ench. Bibi. 93. 

*“ Ora se @ propozione di fede da tenersi per principio fondamentale, che la 
Sacra Scrittura contiene, oltre al senso letterale, un senso spirituale o tipico, come 
ti @ insegnato’ dalla pratica di Nostro Signore e degli Apostoli, tuttavia non ogni 
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of the spiritual meaning, and against the tendency to exalt it at the 
expense of the literal sense. In the context of the study of the Scriptures, 
the word spiritual is, of course, liable to misinterpretation. It has not 
always been used as an equivalent of typical, as Divino Afflante Spiritu 
appears to use it. For some, the spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures 
immediately suggests an edifying exegesis, one which has primarily 
in mind the spiritual requirements of the reader. The demand for 
such an exegesis in more recent times is partly by way of reaction from 
the excesses of a purely critical exegesis which did nothing to show the 
practical bearing of the teaching of Scripture on the religious life and 
spiritual needs of the faithful. An attempt has been made to link 
spiritual interpretation of this kind with the exegetical methods em- 
ployed by some of the early Christian writers, on the ground that it 
is only by going back to the exegetical methods of the Fathers that the 
Old Testament as a whole can be made a real, living source of spiritual 
nourishment. The limitations of these ancient methods of exegesis 
have been pointed out more than once, and also the danger that they 
may be used to the detriment of rational exegesis of the literal sense 
of Scripture. Nevertheless, an element of confusion still persists, and 
some writers would discourage the use of the term spiritual, in this 
debate except where the precise meaning has been very clearly defined. 


(To be continued) 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


sentenza 0 racconto contiene un senso tipico, e fu un eccesso grave della scuola 
alessandrina di trovare dappertutto un senso symbolico, anche a danno del senso 
letterale e storico.” (Pont. Comm. de re Bibl., Litterae ad Archiepiscopos et Episcopos 
Italiae) ; ‘‘ Ac praeterea sensus litteralis Sacrae Scripturae ejusque expositio a tot 
tantisque exegetis, vigilante Ecclesia, elaborata, ex commenticiis eorum placitis, 
novae cedere debent exegesi, quam symbolicam et spiritualem appellant ” 
(Humani Generis). 
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Analytical Psychology and Catholic Teaching 


The position of analytical methods of psycho-therapy vis-a-vis 
Catholic moral teaching is a question on which it may be felt that some 
clarification is needed. It is obvious, indeed, that the central postulates 
of Sigmund Freud’s psychology are incompatible with Catholic truth ; 
yet the day is long passed when analytical psychology could be identified 
merely with Freudianism. Catholic continental writing is devoting 
attention, in increasing measure, to the contribution which non-Freudian, 
but still analytic, theories and methods may usefully make, not merely 
in the treatment and cure of nervous ailments such as scrupulosity, 
but also in such fields as spiritual direction and choice of vocation. 
Moreover the relation between analytical psychology and Catholic 
teaching has been discussed by the present Holy Father in a number 
of Allocutions, notably that of 13th April, 1953. This brief note aims 
simply at disentangling those findings of analytical psychology for 
which a high degree of probability appears to have been established, 
and at outlining the three fundamental attitudes of Catholicism towards 
these findings. 


Modern analytical psychology may be said to have been born towards 
the end of the last century. Up to that time it had been commonly 
thought that nervous ailments, like neurasthenia or hysteria, were 
due to organic causes—to tiny lesions in the brain structure, for example. 
But about sixty years ago a number of discoveries began to be made 
which suggested that, at least in some cases, such ailments might be 
due to purely psychic or mental causes. At Paris, Charcot found that 
he could produce some of the symptoms of nervous ailments by a purely 
psychic cause—hypnotic suggestion. At Nancy, Bernheim found that 


| a purely psychic cause could exercise an influence on a patient even 


when it was buried in his unconscious. He found, for example, that 
a command given to a hypnotized person could influence him 
even after he had awakened from the hypnotic trance and was no 
longer conscious of the source whence the command came. The normal 

tient, indeed, felt no compulsion to obey the command, but the 
impulse to obey it was there, even though the cause of the impulse was 
now in the unconscious. 


These were obviously very important discoveries in the world of 
psychological medicine and they gave rise to an immense amount of 
research and experimentation along the same lines which has gone 
on ever since. Now, after fifty or sixty years there is a wide measure 
of agreement on the following points. 


Firstly, that from the point of view of “ awareness ” we may distinguish 
three “‘ levels ” of the mind : (i) the ‘‘ conscious,”’ (ii) the “‘ pre-conscious ”’ 
—containing those elements of which we are not presently aware but 
which we can recall by an effort of memory, and (iii) the “‘ unconscious ” 
—containing those elements or mental events which are gone beyond 
recall, which are not accessible to the ordinary memory and which can 
be recalled only by means of special techniques. 
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Secondly, that elements buried in the unconscious can have an influence, 
unsuspected by ourselves, on our conscious mental life—particularly 
those forgotten events of our past life which have “a high emotional 
tone.” 

Thirdly, that this region of the “ unconscious’ is not a placid pool, 
so to speak; there are strong currents running through it, natural 
‘““dynamisms ” as they are called, such as the sexual instinct, the in- 
stinct for power, the need for security and affection, and so on. Indeed 
it is in the identification of these instincts and the study of their mutual 
relationship that the greatest variety of opinion still exists among 
psychologists. There was indeed a time when Freud’s theory—that 
there was fundamentally only one instinct, the sexual instinct, and 
that many of the neuroses were due to its repression and all human 
achievement to its ‘‘ sublimation ’’—could be said to have dominated 
the entire field. That is no longer so. For Adler the fundamental 
instinct is the instinct to dominate, for Jung it is the religious instinct, 
and so on. What does seem to have been established is that such 
““dynamisms”’ or instincts do exist in the human psyche and that 
they run very deep. 

Fourthly, it does seem to be very probable that nervous ailments 
are often due to mal-adjustment of these dynamic factors in the human 
personality and that the causes of such mal-adjustment often lie, partly 
at least, in the unconscious. 

What are the reactions of the Catholic theologian to all this? They 
can be summed up under the following three heads. 

Firstly, he is anxious that here, as in other fields of scientific enquiry, 
established facts be kept separate from hypotheses about those facts. 
This is not as easy as might appear at first sight. In the domain of 
science the border-line between fact and hypothesis is sometimes very 
hazy. Very many scientific facts begin as hypotheses and it is only 
after repeated experimentation and discussion that the hypothesis 
attains the standing of an accepted scientific fact. Moreover, where 
fields which lie beyond the range of direct and immediate observation 
are concerned, the decision as to whether the postulate is an established 
fact or merely an hypothesis often depends, in the last resort, on a human 
judgment. Those who put forward the hypotheses, or who are attracted 
by them, are naturally not the slowest to accord them the seal of accep- 
tance. 

All this has particular relevance in the domain of analytical psychology 
where the underlying reality cannot be directly observed and where 
the evidence from which it is inferred, dreams and symbols, is very 
liable to subjective interpretation and is, as Lottin observes, particu- 
larly ‘ fragile.” 

With regard to those findings of analytical psychology on which 
there is a broad measure of agreement—such as those enumerated above 
—the Catholic theologian can integrate them successfully into his own 
psychology. They are new and important but they are not, as the 
Pope indicated in his Allocution of April last year, incompatible with 
the essential principles of Catholic psychology. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
indeed, begins his study of the natural law by speaking of human nature 
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and its “ natural inclinations ’’ and he would have been as excited as 
any modern psychologist, one feels, to have been able to observe the 
psychic dynamisms, at close quarters so to speak, in the deeper regions 
of the human psyche. 


Secondly, with regard to hypotheses which seek to interpret these 
facts and to infer certain principles from them all that theology requires 
is that such hypotheses take account of all the evidence. But it insists 
that Catholic truth—on such questions as the freedom of the will or 
the spirituality of the soul—is part of the evidence. It has already 
more than scientific certainty on these questions; it has the seal of 
divine truth. Hence it must reject any interpretation of the findings 
of analytical psychology which is inconsistent with Catholic teaching 
on moral responsibility. This is not to deny that the dynamisms of 
the human personality can exercise a strong pressure on the will— 
as, indeed, can other factors of which the individual is perfectly con- 
scious. But man is gifted with reason which can often perceive 
these pressures—even if their ultimate causes may sometimes escape 
him—and with a will which can, if necessary, resist them. In certain 
cases, indeed, psychological illness may be so advanced as to render 
a person incapable of the normal advertence required for grevious sin. 
But in the case of the normal individual this is not so. Here is how 
the Holy Father put this important point: 


‘Those psychic dynamisms may be im the soul, im man. They are 
not, however, the soul nor the man. They are energies of con- 
siderable intensity, possibly, but nature has entrusted their dir- 
ection to the central point, to the spiritual soul endowed with 
intelligence and will, which is normally capable of governing these 
energies. That these energies may exercise pressure upon activity 
does not necessarily signify that they determine it.1’” 


Thirdly the Catholic theologian must insist that analytic therapeutic 
practice, even when it is based upon an acceptable theory of the inner 
workings of the mind, must still conform to the principles of the 
moral law. The psychiatrist may feel that the illness of the patient 
will benefit if certain elements which are buried in the unconscious 
are brought to the surface of the conscious mind. But he cannot reason 
that because the end is desirable and the means effective that the means 
are thereby necessarily justified. The prior question as to whether the 
means are in themselves good or evil must first be determined. Thus, 
to give an illustration used by the Pope, the secrets of the confessional 
may not be recovered from the unconscious and revealed to the analyst 
even when such a procedure would benefit the patient. The same point 
has particular relevance where the recall of sexual elements in the un- 
conscious is concerned and in an earlier Allocution Pius XII dealt with 
this issue at some length. 


Allocution, 13th April, 1953. 
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“ Take the following example : in order to rid himself of repressions, 
inhibitions, or of psychic complexes, man is not free to awaken 
in himself for therapeutic ends each and every sexual appetite, 
which moves, or is moved, in his being, and sends its impure waves 
through his unconscious or subconscious self. He cannot make 
them the object of his conduct or of his fully conscious desires, 
with all the upheavals and repercussions involved in such a pro- 
ceeding. For man, and for the Christian, there exists a law of 
integrity and personal purity, of personal esteem for himself, which 
forbids him to plunge himself thus wholly into the world of sexual 
representations and tendencies. The “medical and _psycho- 
therapeutical interests of the patient ’’ find here a moral limit.” 


In the domain of analytic therapy, therefore, as in all other fields of 
human conduct, the principle holds good that the end does not justify 
the means. 

WILLIAM CONWAY 


1 Allocution, 14th September, 1952. 


CATHOLIC APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 


I 


Moral problems raised by the sexual nature of man are always delicate, 
and sometimes most difficult. They can be solved adequately only 
by an attitude towards sex which is at once reverent and well balanced, 
that is to say, by an attitude which is truly Catholic. With such an 
attitude, particular problems must still be carefully considered, but 
the problem of sex as such must largely disappear as its positive value 
is integrated into a normal and healthy moral life. 

In our sex-conscious age few, indeed, possess this all important men- 
tality, but, before all, it should be possessed by the priest. To him 
people turn in their perplexities and from him they have the right 
to receive advice that is sound and salutary, avoiding the least shadow 
of moral laxity without generating an uneasy fear or unnatural repression 
that, in the end, is inimical to right conduct. 

We are fortunate that in our day the Holy See has given us sure 
guidance on principles, as well as many definite rulings on particular 
problems. We propose in this note to consider some of these, as 
parts of a synthetic presentation of the Catholic doctrine on marriage 


1Cf. Allers, Sex Psychology in Education, Ch. 2 and 3, 
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Primary Purpose of Sex 


Finis rerum est mensura earum. The first thing to consider, then, 
is why sex exists. Since sex has no legitimate use outside valid marriage, 
which is conceived wholly in terms of the right to the natural consum- 
mated act between man and woman, it follows that the purposes of 
sex are the purposes of marriage itself. Catholic tradition has always 
ascribed to one of these purposes the dignity of holding the primary 
place, and that is the generation and education of children. This 
traditional teaching has recently been re-asserted by the Holy See, 
and has been placed in a new light by the condemnation of a serious 
error we must now briefly consider. 


“ Personalist’’ Concept of Marriage 


A little over a decade ago certain Catholic authors were emphasising 
beyond measure the so-called “ personalist ’’ aspect of marriage. They 
meant that aspect of the marital contract that is concerned with the 
intimate personal relationship of husband and wife, the blending together 
of their lives in such a way as to form, in a sense, one complete whole. 
So far everything could have been in perfect accord with traditiona: 
Catholic thought, assigning, as it does, mutuum adiutorium as a legit- 
imate, if secondary, purpose of Christian marriage. When, however, 
these same authors further stated that what each party got from the 
other was a kind of completion of personality itself and that in 
such mutual and personal completion was to be found the essential 
meaning of marriage, something as important or perhaps even more 
important than the generation and education of children, they departed 
from the steady stream of Catholic tradition. 

The most influential writer of this group seems to have been Dr. 
Herbert Doms whose book Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe has appeared 
also in French and English. He has many beautiful and elevated 
things to say of marriage and marital love, based for the most part 
on the writings of the great Scheeben, and they deserved to be assimi- 
lated into a theological synthesis of Christian marriage yet to be made. 
However, again and again he returns to the same fundamental error, 
which assigns a complete meaning to marriage and the conjugal act 
without any reference to the procreation and education of offspring.® 
Marriage he insists, consists in a certain meta-physical “‘ Two in oneness ” 
(Zweietnigkeit), symbolised, expressed and perfected in the conjugal 
act itself. This act he conceives as a “ unification of two human persons, 
who form a two-in-oneship in which each of the partners is fulfilled 
by the ‘second act’ of the other.”* On a human, as distinct from 


1Thus the Code of Canon Law, can. 1013, § lL. 

2 The Meaning of Marriage. London, Sheed and Ward, 1939. 
S Ibid, p. 64. 

‘Ibid, p. 63. 
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a biological plane, the primary purpose of the conjugal act cannot be 
procreation, since it nezds no purpose or explanation outside its essential 
meaning. Essential as marriage is for the conservation and propa- 
gation of the species, from the fully human and personalistic standpoint, 
offspring are the fruit rather than the end of the marital contract.) 


Official Condemnation 


Naturally such views provoked strong opposition from traditional 
theologians, and, in an unusually short space of time official disfavour 
was forthcoming. Speaking to the Officials of the Rota on October 3, 
1941, Pope Pius XII warned of the necessity of steering a safe middle 
course between opposite errors—that of altogether neglecting the 
secondary end of marriage, as though it were not a true finis operis 
willed by God Himself, and that of freeing the secondary from its essential 
subordination to the primary end or separating the conjugal act from 
the primary purpose, to which it is, in its entire internal structure, 
principally ordained.? 

On January 22, 1944, an important judgment came from the Rota, 
in which extensive reference was made to the traditional distinction 
between the primary and secondary purposes of marriage, as stated 
in canon 1013, § 1, and in which this distinction was lengthily defended 
against the new theory. It was stressed that the secondary end— 
mutual help—is quite unintelligible unless understood in its essential 
subordination to the primary end. In what amounts to a rational 
refutation of the Doms’ thesis, it is pointed out that the companionship 
brought about by marriage (as distinct from lawful friendship between 
the sexes outside marriage) is specifically marital, that is to say, one 
arising from the right of husband and wife to sexual intercourse. This, 
in its turn, is fundamentally a means of generation, since nature has 
made no other provision for the continuation of the race. It follows 
that the kind of intimate union between the sexes, which arises from 
the right to conjugal intercourse, is essentially ordained to the good 
of offspring.® 

A little more than two months after the above judgment came the 
definitive condemnation. On April 1, with the approval of the Holy 
Father, the Holy Office issued a decree prefaced by a brief summary 
of the new theory. It then categorically stated that the view of certain 
recent authors, denying that the generation and education of children 
is the primary purpose of marriage, or teaching that its secondary ends 


1“ Tf this is so, there can no longer be sufficient reason, from this standpoint, 
for speaking of procreation as the primary purpose (in the sense in which S. Thomas 
used the phrase) and for dividing off the other purposes as secondary,” ibid, p. 87: 
“the child as the fruit of the married relationship of his parents,” ibid., p. 94. 


2 AAS, 33 (1941), p. 423. 


* AAS, 36 (1944), pp. 187-193. 





See also Clergy Review, March 1945, p. 134-135. 
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are not essentially subordinate to the primary end, but equally important 
as it and independent of it, cannot be admitted. 

The mentality behind the new theory was, in fact, highly dangerous, 
and this, no doubt, is the reason for its unusually speedy con- 
demnation. As the Pope himself stated in his address to the Rota, 
the separation of the primary and secondary purposes of marriage would 
logically lead to consequences truly pernicious.” 

Doms himself saw quite clearly that his theory, if accepted, would 
involve a radical departure from the current theology of sexual morality. 
He did not challenge any of the commonly accepted conclusions, but 
sought to establish their validity by a line of argument in accordance 
with his fundamental thesis. 

Authors generally seek to establish the intrinsic malice of sexual 
aberrations from the primary ordination of sex itself and its use to 
the good of the species. If there is any deliberate use of sex outside 
marriage, this circumstance at once deprives the act of any rational 
direction to the good of offspring, since marriage is the only adequate 
guarantee that children will be properly educated or cared for. A 
fortiori, unnatural acts are sinful, for they frustrate generation itself. 
Finally, all extra-marital sex acts as well as all unnatural acts are gravely 
sinful of their very nature, for it is essentially a grave perversion to 
subordinate the good of the race to individual pleasure or convenience.* 

By a similar process and starting with the same basic principle, 
theologians argue to the intrinsic indissolubility of the marital bond. 
The object of the contract in the right to generative acts. These acts 
are primarily ordained to the generation of children, to which is attached 
the natural obligation of educating them. Hence the right to perform 
generative acts must create a bond between those who have such a 
right, which is indissoluble. Without it there is no proper guarantee 
that any offspring will be properly cared for. This is not altered by 
the accidental circumstance that some marriages are actually fruitless, 
for the contract and the act to which it gives a right are still primarily 
and essentially ordained to the good of offspring. Consequently, every 
marriage is intrinsically indissoluble.* 

On the other hand, Dr. Doms states quite explicitly: ‘‘ Our basic 
principle (italics his) in this consideration of sexual ethics is that the 
bodily act and its consequences is the physical means of the mutual 
giving of two persons in their entirety.’® 

Thus of St. Thomas’ arguments to prove the malice of sexual sins, 
he says bluntly: “In my opinion they are insufficient to support the 
whole structure of sexual ethics.” For him extra-marital sexual 


1 AAS, loc. cit., p. 103. 

2 AAS, 33 (1941), p. 423. 

*Cf. S. Theol., 2: 2ae, q. 154, a. 1, 2. 
*Cf. S. Theol., Suppl., q. 67, a, 4. 

® Loc. cit., p. 167. 


* Loc. cit., p. 172. 
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intercourse as well as any artificial interference with the human or 
biological processes leading to conception are wrong because they are 
opposed to the very meaning of sex, which demands a perfect mutual 
iving.! 

"> same way, he contends that the intrinsic indissolubility of 
marriage rests entirely upon the nature of the conjugal act as a means 
and expression of a perfect and mutual self-surrender. Such an act 
can lawfully be performed within the framework of an indissoluble 
personal union, and nowhere else.? 

However, it does not seem possible to construct a solid edifice of sex 
ethics on such a foundation. The foundation itself is very unstable, 
because the mutual self-giving supposed to be the meaning of conjugal 
intimacy is something very vague and indefinite. No doubt, the exercise 
of such intimacy requires that those who exercise it should strive to 
draw together in soul as well as in body. What this means in concrete 
circumstances is, however, difficult indeed to define—so difficult that 
we cannot make it the starting point for any satisfactory moral theory. 
Mutual self-surrender is really capable of meaning many very different 
things, and, if so, loses all relation with objective reality. Thus it 
fails to provide a principle capable of supporting a structure of sound 
moral conclusions. 

To come to particulars, if sexual intercourse has a value independent 
of procreation, it is hard to see any reason why, as long as such a value 
is preserved, procreation cannot be artificially excluded. We are told 
that this would be to withhold something of the complete self-surrender 
the act demands. However, if people who practise contraception insist 
that they are satisfying their love for each other, is there any answer 
except to point out that they cannot do this as long as they deliberately 
place a barrier between their act of love and the purpose for which 
that love has been implanted in their hearts? Assuming that Doms 
is correct, it is impossible for us to give such an answer. 

Again, as everybody knows, there are, unfortunately, not a few cases, 
in which instead of loving each other husband and wife look on each 
other with indifference, or even with aversion. According to the new 
theory, marital intimacy has for them become denuded of all meaning. 
Their marriage gives them a right to a completely futile act. How, 
in such circumstances, is such a right anything but an illusion and a 
pretence, and how can it be claimed that it gives rise to or maintains 
a bond that is indissoluble ? In short, give sex a value that has no 
necessary connection with procreation, except as with an incidental 
effect extrinsic to its essential meaning, and you drive an ever widening 
wedge between the inevitable consequences of such an admission and 
the traditional teaching of that sex morality which is based on the 
natural law and Revelation alike. It becomes more and more difficult 
to find any moral objections to such abominations as adultery, compan- 
ionate marriage, divorce and artificial birth-control. 


A. REGAN, C.SS.R. 
1 Loc. cit., p. 169. 
* He says, for example: ‘ the meaning of the sexual act can only be fulfilled 
in an indissoluble marriage,’’ loc. cit., p. 156. 
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A History oF PuiLtosopuy. Vol. 3. Ockham to Suarez. By Fred- 
erick Copleston, S.J. London: Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
1953. Pp. 479. Price 30/-. 


Father Copleston continues his urbane and very readable account 
of philosophers and their systems. His third volume covers a period 
in which it is difficult to assemble the material, and even more difficult 
to set it in order—to isolate and define the main influences and trace 
their causality, to distinguish what is solid and significant from what 
is shallow and extravagant (if, indeed, this type of judgment comes 
within the sphere of the historian). Father Copleston is a master of 
the art of arrangement and his book has the consecutiveness and unity 
of a good novel. But the history of philosophy demands special gifts 
of penetration and discrimination and in this no man can claim to be 
a master. A great philosopher will be understood only by a man who 
sees as far as he and appreciates what he sees—‘‘ shares the approach.” 
From this point of view every general history of philosophy is defective, 
and to estimate the value of the work is primarily a matter of trying 
to define the extent of this defectiveness. 

A historian of philosophy must be a philosopher as well as a historian, 
and as a philosopher he has his own views and his own preferences. 
Naturally he is on his guard lest his preferences rule his judgment,yet 
complete objectivity is almost impossible to achieve ; the amount of 
attention a particular thinker gets depends on the historian’s judgment 
whether he has something new and worthwhile to say. Those who 
regard Ockham as an incoherent and undisciplined thinker will grudge 
him the six chapters which Father Copleston devotes to him, and would 
be quite satisfied with a single chapter setting forth the active or 
influential elements in his philosophy. Similarly, the Thomist will 
quarrel with the fact that, in the section on the Philosophy of the 
Renaissance, Suarez is accorded over fifty pages while Cajetan is dealt 
with in three pages. 

Father Copleston is at his best in dealing with philosophers like 
Ockham and Suarez who have a concrete approach to Metaphysics 
and show an interest in political problems. All through, indeed, he 
is at his best in dealing with political theory, and at his weakest in 
dealing with metaphysics. 

We can gauge the nature and extent of Father Copleston’s weakness 
in dealing with metaphysical theories by examining his treatment of 
Cajetan’s doctrine of analogy. Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia may 
be said to be one of the classics of Scholasticism, and the Thomist meta- 
physician will find it a delightful treatise to read: clear, concise and 
illuminating. The doctrine of analogy set forth therein is subtle and 
sometimes difficult in its details, but its essential structure is fairly 
clear. True metaphysical analogy, according to Cajetan, is analogy 
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of proportionality, in which the analogical term is unum profpertione. 
In the case of univocal predication our terms and concepts refer 
to things under a common aspect. Things are similar in some respect, 
and the concept refers to this one aspect in which things are similar, 
é.g., animality in men and brutes; as far as knowledge goes there is 
question of one identical thing : similarity reduces to identity. In 
the case of analogical prediction we can begin by saying that our con- 
cept refers to a similarity which reduces to an identity, but we must 
immediately qualify this identity by saying that it is proportional. 
There is question, says Cajetan, of a proportionalis similitudo (c. 11) 
or a proportionalis identitas (c. 5 et passim). The concept of being 
refers to the same identical reality in quantity and in substance, in 
man and in God, but the being of man is proportional to the sort of 
reality that man is, while the being of God is proportional to the sort 
of reality that God is. The similarity or identity does not consist in 
the proportion but is qualified or limited by it. The whole doctrine 
is summed up in the phrase identitas proportionalis. 

This profound and exciting conception of a similarity which is itself 
merely similar is summed up as follows by Father Copleston. “If 
we say that there is an analogy between the relation of God’s activity 
to his being and the relation of man’s activity to his being, there is 
analogy of proportionality, since an imperfect similarity is asserted 
between these two “‘ proportions ” or relations ; but activity is attributed 
formally and properly to both God and man.” Apart from the con- 
fusion between similarity of proportions and proportional similarity 
of aspects, it is clear, I think, that this is a dead description, that 
it is not backed by any deep sympathy with Cajetan’s approach, that 
it is fair only if Cajetan is to be dismissed as a “ musty scholastic.” 
It is even more distressing to find that, on the basis of this summary, 
Father Copleston goes on to evaluate Cajetan’s doctrine, and to dismiss 
it as “obscure” and muddled. “It is one thing to say... that 
if we assert that there is some similarity between the relation of the 
divine wisdom to the divine being and the relation of man’s wisdom 
to his being we must not use the term ‘“‘ wisdom” either univocally 
or equivocally ; but it is another thing to show that we are entitled 
to speak at all of the divine wisdom.... It is difficult to see how this 
kind of analogy can be of any value at all in regard to our knowledge of 
God, unless the analogy of intrinsic attribution is presupposed.”’ It should 
be clear that, if God possesses all perfection, and if human wisdom is 
imperfect only because it is proportioned to human nature, we can 
predicate wisdom of God, provided we see it as the perfect wisdom 
proper to a perfect being. Father Copleston is, however, entitled to 
his opinion. What is regrettable is that he should dismiss Cajetan 
without having given him a fair hearing, that he should evaluate for 
himself, without taking any account of the opinions of those who have 
given close attention to the text, an author with whom he shows such 
small acquaintance. 

The treatment of Cajetan shows up, perhaps unfairly, the limitations 
of Father Copleston’s book : its incompleteness in dealing with strictly 
metaphysical theory, the tendency to pass judgment without having 
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heard all the evidence. Reflection on these Jimitations might lead 
us to the conclusion that the writing of a universal history of philosophy 
is beyond the powers of any one man. The task is certainly impossible 
if the historian feels he must give an independent judgment on every 
philosopher with whom he deals. The fact that Ockham is dealt with 
at such length perhaps entitles Father Copleston to differ from Father 
Philotheus Boehner, who has devoted so much of his life to the study 
of Ockham, but one feels that in the case of philosophers who receive 
only passing attention the universal historian would do well to confine 
himself to a summary of the findings and opinions of the specialists. 
In spite of its limitations Father Copleston’s book can be recom- 
mended as a textbook for students, and as the book to give to the in- 
telligent person who wants “ something good on the later Scholastics.” 
With the two volumes that preceded, it constitutes a remarkable achieve- 
ment, the most considerable work of scholarship produced by English 
Scholasticism in our day, a work that has been received with respect 

by philosophy scholars everywhere. 
D. O’DonoGHUE 


THE SUN HER MANTLE. By John Beevers. Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 
1953. Pp. 228. Price 15s. 


In this book Mr. Beevers, author of the widely-read Storm of Glory, 
describes nine apparitions of Our Lady in different parts of Europe 
over the past hundred years. Following chronological order he treats 
in turn of the Rue du Bac, La Salette, Lourdes, Pontmain, Pellevoisin, 
Knock, Fatima, Beauraing and Banneux, adding a lengthy chapter 
at the end in which he draws together and comments on the various 
parts of Our Lady’s message. As in his former book, Mr. Beevers has 
chosen a subject of absorbing interest, and would again be assured of 
a wide public even apart from his considerable gifts as a writer and 
story-teller. He writes with lucidity and ease and, what is even more 
important in a work of this kind, with a balanced judgment to temper 
his unmistakable enthusiasm for his subject. To-day more than ever 
there is need for a restrained and critical approach to claims of visions 
and revelations, when the threat of general ruin has made men’s minds 
more than usually alert for events of an apocalyptic kind. It cannot 
reasonably be questioned that Our Lady has in the past hundred years 
seen fit to appear in person on a number of occasions to bring the human 
race to a realisation of the need for a change of life and heart ; yet reserve 
and even scepticism must always be the first reaction of ecclesiastical 
authorities to claims of heavenly revelations. It is in fact their peculiar 
trial in such circumstances to find themselves playing the réle of advocati 
diaboli against what may eventually prove to have been an authentic 
heavenly intervention in human history. 

In all save one of the cases discussed in this book—the exception 
being Pellevoisin—ecclesiastical authorities have judged that the appar- 
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itions are authentic, or at least have given their approval to the devotion 
that has grown up around the scene of the apparition. Mr. Beevers 
in his introduction makes the point that such action on the part of 
Church authorities is no certain guarantee that the visions and revela- 
tions are genuine ; it is, however, a factor of which due account must 
be taken and is not to be lightly set aside particularly where an eccles- 
iastical commission has declared itself in favour of authenticity. 

In his final chapter the author makes it clear that what is of prime 
importance in the whole series of apparitions amid their striking and 
strangely varied circumstances is Our Lady’s call to prayer and penance. 
To do so is indeed the main purpose of the book. Some interesting 
incidental questions are suggested by the subject, for example the possible 
influence of Our Lady’s appearances, not merely on devotion to her 
among the faithful, but on the study of Mariology and thus, ultimately 
if indirectly, on the development of doctrine. Another question that 
suggests itself, chiefly in regard to La Salette, concerns the relationship 
between the authenticity of the apparitions and the sanctity of the 
visionaries. Melanie and Maximin of La Salette present a very inter- 
esting psychological study and yet another illustration of the kind 
of instrument God often chooses for the most exalted tasks. 

The Sun Her Mantle is a clear and telling presentation of the alter- 
natives that face the human race and the individual human soul to-day 
—prayer and penance or complete and terrible disaster, both spiritual 
and temporal. 


IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


K. McNAMARA 


THE THEOLOGICAL DISTINCTION OF SINS IN THE WRITINGS OF ST. AUG- 
USTINE. By Rev. Eugene F. Durkin. Saint Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein. pp. 161. 


The distinction of sins into mortal and venial (the theological distinc- 
tion of sins) is a commonplace in moral theology today. But this dis- 
tinction and the relevant principles have been elaborated only after a 
long and tedious and not entirely uninterrupted process of development. 
Indeed, the history of the theological distinction of sins is knit up closely, 
at many points, with the history of penance in the early Church—than 
which there is no more involved, though fascinating, study in positive 
theology. It is interesting, therefore, and for more reasons than one, 
to look back into the sources of the theological distinction of sins. 
Fr. Durkin takes us back to one great source, to the writings of St. 
Augustine, and painstakingly traces for us the relevant lines of doctrine 
found therein. It is not easy going. St. Augustine, as every student 
knows, was a prolific writer. He wrote at a time when terminology 
had not attained the precision it has today. The term “ mortal sin” 
does not appear in his writings—though he has equivalent terms, St. 
Augustine was the first to use the term “ venial sin ’’ in its present day 
connotation. But he does not use it entirely univocally. Venial sin 
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is sometimes given an etymological sense as meaning a remissible sin—or, 
more accurately, a sin which is pardonable without great difficulty 
though it may be and frequently is a mortal sin in our acceptation of 
this term. Prior to the time of St. Augustine the great dichotomy in 
the theological treatises on sin was peccata ad mortem and peccata non 
ad mortem which broadly speaking might be translated as the irremissible 
and the remissible sins. 

Yet St. Augustine’s contribution marks an important stage in the 
development of this doctrine of the theological distinction of sins. His 
teaching is a link between the vague allusions of the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers and the exhaustive analyses of the Scholastics. As Fr. Durkin 
points out, it was really St. Augustine’s recasting of this distinction 
of sins which was forged and hammered into more precise shape on the 
scholastic anvil. 

Fr. Durkin has done a competent piece of research. He has made 
a close analysis of the writings of St. Augustine and has examined the 
teaching of the great doctor against the background of the earlier view- 
points and has shown how development of this teaching was occasioned 
by heresies like Donatism and Pelagianism. Occasionally one is moment- 
arily startled by the views revealed from St. Augustine’s writings : 
the wide ambit of the inevitable sins, the peccata quotidiana,the coalescence 
of venial sin. Yet, on reflection, the startled attitude fades and one is 
rather fascinated by the genius of the Saint who contributed so much 
on so many points of doctrine in the embryonic stages of development. 
The wonder is not that he slipped into occasional mistakes but that he 
slipped so infrequently, that he was so essentially sound and anticipated 
so accurately the authoritative teaching of subsequent eras. Fr. Durkin 
shows clearly that St. Augustine’s contribution on the theological dis- 
tinction of sins was not merely considerable but was, in a sense, indis- 
pensable. The general demonstration of this was relatively simple. 
But it was not easy to fill in the details. Several lines of approach 
were possible. Fr. Durkin elected to examine the question within the 
framework of St. Augustine’s teaching on personal or actual sin : cupiditas 
is the fons et origo of all sin just as charity is the source of all virtue. 
In our view, this is not the easiest line of approach to a discussion of the 
immediate problem and Fr. Durkin’s selection of it does not smooth 
the path for him or for his readers. Yet Fr. Durkin’s approach has the 
merit of opening up the wider vistas of St. Augustine’s thought and of 
revealing its beauty and richness. For this, as well as for the analysis 
of St. Augustine’s contribution to the doctrinal development of the 
theological distinction of sins, theologians will be grateful to Fr. Durkin. 


Joun McCartuy. 


SAINT BERNARD ET LA BrBLE. By P. Dumontier. 187 pp. Desclée 
de Brouwer, Paris. Price 160 Bel. frs. 


The Church celebrated last year the eighth centenary of the death 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153). Pius XII deemed the occasion 
worthy of a special encyclical to recall the outstanding merits of “ The 
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Mellifluous Doctor ’’ and to remind the world of today that Bernard’s 
virtues and example are still worthy of the closest consideration. The 
centenary also brought a number of books and articles in different 
languages dealing with various aspects of the life and works of the saint, 
among them being the little French treatise under review. 

As originally planned this monograph would have formed only the 
first part of a much larger work, had not an untimely death put an 
end to the labours of the author. His complete project was to study 
in all its aspects the influence of the Bible on the lives and thought of 
“the old authors,’”’ meaning, in addition to St. Bernard, his contempor- 
aries William of St.-Thierry (1085-1148), Aelred of Rievaulx in Yorkshire 
(1109-66), Hélinand of Froidmont (1150-1227), and some others. 

The letters of St. Bernard, of which a fine English edition is now 
available, show that he was steeped in the Bible and could quote the 
sacred text at will. He and his school took it for granted that the 
great aspiration of a perfect Christian should be to “ taste’’ God in 
Holy Writ with the object of advancing still further in the spiritual 
life. The clear views of William of St.-Thierry on the matter are set 
forth by our author on pages 91-94. That is not to suggest that St. 
Bernard and his colleagues opposed biblical exegesis as we understand 
that term today, but rather to say that the purpose of their studies 
lay in a different direction. ‘‘I care much less about commenting 
on texts than in setting hearts on fire with love,” wrote Bernard on 
one occasion (p. 168). 

While all will agree that the Bible is “ the food which nourishes the 
spiritual life to perfection’’ (Ency. “ Divino Afflante’’ § 13), yet it 
has to be pointed out that exegesis, or the technique of explaining the 
exact sense of the divine message, has to be regarded as of more impor- 
tance than Pére Dumontier, under the influence of his great predecessors, 
seems prepared to admit. It is true indeed that St. Bernard, whose 
sanctity and appreciation of things divine were so outstanding, has 
seldom been equalled in the spiritual interpretation of Scripture along 
the lines which appealed to himself. But that is not to say that the 
modern biblical student should set him up as his sole model to the neglect 
of what the Church has laid down in more recent times. ‘‘ Moreover, 
the practise (of propounding metaphorical meanings) is not without 
its dangers, especially today, since the faithful, and particularly those 
who are learned in both sacred and profane sciences, want to know 
what it is that God himself means to say to us in the Sacred Scriptures, 
rather than what some eloquent speaker or writer is expounding with a 
dexterous use of the words of the Bible ” (Ency.“‘Divino Afflante,” § 33). 

We have drawn attention to these principles of biblical hermeneutics 
because the present work gives the impression that Pére Dumontier 
has obscured them somewhat in his admiration for “‘ the old authors.” 
At the same time the very great contribution made by St. Bernard 
and his school in explaining the spiritual as distinct from the literal 
sense of Holy Writ has to be acknowledged. To make the world of 
today acquainted with their methods needed somebody who thoroughly 
understood their way of life and their writings, and for that work the 
author of the present work has shown himself well qualified. 

J. O’ConnELL 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. VOLUME XVI, St. Irenaeus: Proof 
of the Apostolic Preaching. Translated and annotated by 
Joseph P. Smith, S.J. 25/-. 

VotumME XVII. The Works of St. Patrick. St. Secundinus: Hymn 
on St. Patrick. Translated and annotated by Ludwig Bieler, 
Ph.D. 25/-. 

Volume XVi of the A.C.W. series contains the less important of the 
two works of St. Irenaeus which have come down to us. For centuries 
known only through the mention made of it by Eusebius, the Proof 
of the Apostolic Preaching was discovered in an Armenian version in 
1904 and was first published in 1907. It reveals the great bishop of 
Lyons, not in the rdle of controversialist joining issue with the heretics 
of his time, but as a catechist expounding the Christian faith and its 
proofs. It is catechical in that it aims at the practical instruction of 
the faithful in the truths of faith but it aims too at setting out the 
credentials of the true Church. It has been said of it that if it is a 
compendium of theology it is fundamental theology. While it does 
not compare with the Adversus Haereses in theological significance, 
and indeed adds little to what was already known of the theology of 
Irenaeus, it does throw fresh light on a few points, notably in con- 
nection with the millenanist views propounded in the fifth book of 
the Adversus Haereses. 

In undertaking to present English readers with a version of this long 
lost work of St. Irenaeus, Father Smith took on no easy task. Apart 
from the difficulty of making any writer like Irenaeus intelligible and 
readable in a strange language, there was the further fact that he did 
not have before him what Irenaeus actually wrote, and the Armenian 
translation on which he had to work was not a particularly good one. 
In spite of that he has succeeded in producing a very readable version 
of the Proof. The Introduction, after a brief account of St. Irenaeus 
and his works, gives us a rather full discussion of such questions as 
the textual history, division and contents, scope and importance, and 
the theology of the present work. Both it and the notes are excellent, 
revealing a wide range of scholarship and a deep understanding of the 
intricacies of Irenaean theology. 

Volume XVII, devoted to the writings of St. Patrick, is an addition 
to the series which should meet with a warm welcome from readers 
in this country. The translation and annotation are by Dr. Ludwig 
Bieler of University College Dublin, an authority on medieval Latin 
whose recent publications have brought him to the front ranks of Pat- 
rician scholars. The Introduction dealing with the life and writings 
of St. Patrick is brief and very much to the point. The works trans- 
lated and annotated are the Confession, Letter to the soldiers of Coroticus, 
Fragments, Sayings of St. Patrick and Canons. The volume is com- 
pleted by St. Secundinus’ Hymn on St. Patrick, introduction, biblio- 
graphy and translation, while an appendix has the Lorica or Breast- 
Plate of St. Patrick with an interesting introductory note. St. Patrick 
had no literary pretensions and his shortcomings as a writer were rather 
obvious. In spite of them he succeeded in giving to the world “ two 
Spiritual and human documents of a strong and lasting appeal.” Dr. 
Bieler’s translation reads well and is rather successful in retaining some 
of the flavour of St. Patrick’s own style. 

GERARD MITCHELL 
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PROFESSOR CULLMANN 
ON THE PRIMACY 


One of the most important and most widely discussed books 
on the question of Christian origins and the foundation of the 
Church to have appeared in recent times is Professor Culimann’s 
book on St. Peter.! The great interest it has aroused was due both 
to the high standing of the author in the world of scholarship and 
to the striking character of some of the essential positions put 
forward by him. The book was remarkable in that, on many 
questions concerning St. Peter and the beginning of the Church, 
it abandoned points of view which had come to be almost a common- 
place of Liberal criticism. And yet, perhaps the most significant 
feature of the book is that, in spite of apparently accepting so 
much of the Catholic point of view with regard to Peter’s position 
in the primitive church and the exegesis of the Petrine texts, the 
author’s final conclusions are just as destructive of any real founda- 
tion for Roman primacy as was the older Liberal criticism. 

The title of the book, St. Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, suggests 
a contribution to the science of history, confining itself to an 
account of the life and labours of St. Peter with an assessment of 
his position in the history of the primitive church. That is true 
only of the first part. The second part deals with the theological 
question of the primacy and the possibility of finding in the his- 
torical position of St. Peter himself or in any promises made to him 
by Jesus a foundation for the later developments of the primacy 
of Rome. It will, of course, be readily admitted, that in a history 
of St. Peter the theological issues involved cannot well be avoided. 
It is also true, as the author points out, that in a question like this 
confessional prejudices are with difficulty eliminated. That holds 
both for the Protestant and the Catholic. Each of them pursues 
his investigations on the scientific level already committed to a 
definite attitude. If the history of St. Peter has been made the 
basis of a dogmatic affirmation by the Roman Church, the same is 
true in a certain sense of the Protestant Church. The role which 

1M. O. Cullmann: Saint Pierre: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. Paris, 1952. A 
German edition appeared under the title Petrus, Jtinger, Apostel, Martyrer. Zurich, 


1952. There is an English translation, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, published 
by the S.C.M. Press, London. All references are to the French edition. 
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the Church’s founder intended St. Peter to play in it can never be 
a matter of merely historical interest for the Protestant Christian. 

Professor Cullmann is genuinely anxious to preserve an attitude 
of scholarly detachment and strict objectivity in the examination 
of his sources, and the reader cannot fail to be impressed by his 
obvious sincerity and the sympathetic treatment of questions on 
which he differs from Catholics. The book is written in a most 
friendly spirit and the author invites and looks forward to a dis- 
cussion and an exchange of views on the various points raised. 
Whatever use may actually be made of some of the conclusions 
he thinks he has established, he would like us to believe that the 
forging of controversial weapons against the Catholic Church was 
no part of his purpose. At the same time, there is something 
tantalizing about the book and its methods, and Catholic readers 
will lay it aside with a feeling of disappointment. It is clearly 
eirenic in purpose. The author is a scholar of wide learning and 
outstanding achievement, with particular competence in the 
period under review. He does try to rise superior to all confessional 
and critical prejudices. He can see the weakness in so many of 
the arguments put forward by the Liberal critics. He is ready 
to accept on critical grounds so much that they rejected out of 
hand, the authenticity of Math. 16:17, its promise of a real primacy 
to St. Peter, a primacy which in actual fact he exercised in the 
primitive church. And yet, in the last analysis he refuses to admit 
that anything that the historical St. Peter was or did, or any 
promises made to him or powers conferred on him by Jesus, affords 
any basis for the Catholic doctrine of the primacy. 


I 


In the chapter devoted to St. Peter as disciple M. Cullmann 
surveys the evidence of the New Testament regarding St. Peter’s 
position during the life-time of Christ. There can be no doubt, 
he concludes, that among the twelve Peter occupied a position of 
pre-eminence. In the synoptic gospels, apart altogether from 
Math. 16: 17 to be considered later, the evidence is clear and un- 
mistakeable. Even the 4th gospel, in spite of a rather manifest 
desire to emphasize the particularly close relation between Jesus 
and the beloved disciple, makes no attempt to question the special 
role played by Peter in the group of the twelve. The importance 
of the evidence of the 4th gospel lies in the fact that it shows that 
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Peter’s pre-eminence during the life-time of Christ was very well 
known in the primitive church. At the same time, he points out, 
it cannot be explained as a projection into the past of the position 
which St. Peter undoubtedly occupied in the early days of the 
church for the reason that there was an essential difference in his 
position before and after the death of Christ. During the earlier 
period his position with regard to the other apostles was not one 
of authority or direction. He was merely their spokesman and 
their representative :' in his person, what they all were, did and 
thought was expressed with particular force. The death of Christ 
meant a change in the position of Peter: the disciple has now 
become the apostle of the crucified and risen Lord and his relations 
towards the twelve take on a new character. 

After the death of Christ, Peter is presented to us as head of the 
church of Jerusalem. His position there is one of real authority 
in the whole community as it then existed. As well as that, he 
had taken the lead in missionary enterprise—the mission to Samaria 
was under his control and it was he who had converted the pagan 
Cornelius. Criticism, M. Cullmann admits, has not seriously ques- 
tioned the réle of leader in Jerusalem accorded St. Peter in the 
first twelve chapters of Acts and confirmed by the evidence of 
St. Paul’s epistles—a source more ancient even than Acts. But 
Peter’s headship of the church of Jerusalem was not of long duration. 
It is at this point that we have what is perhaps the author’s most 
significant and certainly his most startling contribution to the 
historical account of Peter’s activities in the primitive church. 
According to M. Cullmann, after a time Peter ceased to be head of 
the church in order to devote himself entirely to the direction of 
the Judaeo-christian mission. He was succeeded at Jerusalem 
by James who from then on was the head of the whole church of 
the time, with Peter himself and the missionary enterprise with 
which he was charged under his control. The author remarks 
that it is indeed a curious thing that the apostle, in whom later 
ages would see the personification of strongly organized ecclesias- 
tical government, should himself, after having occupied a position 
of authority only for a short period, have given it up to devote 
himself to missionary work. James succeeded Peter as head of 
the church. From that on Peter occupies a subordinate position 
on the same level as the other apostles. His missionary work is 
parallel to that of Paul. He and Paul are equals*—that helps to 


?“Tl est presque toujours présenté comme le porte—parole des Douze,” p. 19. 
* For his account of the relations between Peter and Paul see p. 40. 
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explain the incident at Antioch recorded in Galatians 2: 11.1 At 
the Council of Jerusalem Peter is present not as head of the church 
but as representative of the mission controlled by Jerusalem. 
Like Paul and Barnabas he interrupted his missionary work toe 
attend the Council and his was the most important réle among all 
the missionaries present because he represented the Jerusalem 
mission. 

The position of authority which Peter held, first as head of the 
Church and then as director of the mission, he owed, M. Cullmann 
admits, to a mission given to him by the risen Christ. But there 
were indications too during Christ’s life-time that he was destined 
for this position of leadership—the name Cephas given him by 
Christ, the representative réle that he played in the group of the 
twelve, the commission to confirm the brethren recorded by St. 
Luke. Though his headship of the Church was only temporary, 
Peter nevertheless retains for all time the honour of having been 
the first head on earth of Christ’s Church. But, the author em- 
phasizes, we are not to look on him as standing first in a line of 
succession. James did not become head of the Church by virtue 
of succession to a position which Christ had conferred on Peter, 
neither did any of those who came after him. As head of the 
Church Peter was only un point de depart, the prototype and model 
of other heads and nothing more. There is no chain of succession 
in the government of the universal church which goes back toPeter 
or to any commission which he had received from Christ. 


II 


The chapter on St. Peter, the martyr, deals with the question 
of Peter’s historical connection with Rome. Was he ever in Rome 
and did he die a martyr’s death there ? Though obviously an his- 
torical question to be answered in the light of the available historical 
evidence, the debate concerning it has in the past rarely kept within 
the limits proper to historical inquiry, and, not infrequently, was 
carried on with unnecessary passion. M. Cullmann remarks on 
the futility of any display of heat in the debate, because, even if 
Peter’s stay in Rome were placed beyond all question, we should 

“On ne doit assurément pas surestimer l’importance du conflit survenu 4 
Antioche entre Pierre et Paul. Mais cet incident est la preuve d’un fait qui nous 
parait bien plus important que le réprimande infligée par Paul a Pierre: Pierre 
n’occupe pas de réle dominant vis-a-vis de Jacques, dont il redoute les gens. Il 


n’a donc certainement jamais transféré la direction de l’Eglise d’un lieu A un autre,” 
p. 203. 
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be no nearer a proof for Roman primacy, which depends on other 
considerations, in particular on the interpretation of Math. 16: 18. 
Equally, no Catholic is likely to admit defeat even if it should be 
historically proved that Peter was never in Rome, because he can 
then fall back on a strictly dogmatic argument. Whether or not 
it is relevant to the main issue of the primacy, the question of 
Peter’s Rome sojourn has been debated from the time of Marsilius 
of Padua to the present day and, contrary to what is sometimes 
stated, there are still some few scholars who argue strongly that 
Peter never had any connection with Rome. M. Cullmann’s 
account of the recent stages of the debate will be found particularly 
interesting. 

After a lengthy survey of the evidence afforded by the literary, 
liturgical and archeological sources, he concludes that there can 
be no doubt that Peter was in Rome and there died a martyr’s 
death.1 It is interesting, and a little surprising, to find that his 
verdict on the recent excavations in St. Peter’s is that they do not 
throw any new light on the question of St. Peter’s stay in Rome.? 
In his view, it is still the literary sources, indirect though their 
evidence may be, which give the real proof that Peter was in Rome 
and suffered martyrdom there. 


III 


The second and more significant part of the book leaves the 
domain of history for that of exegesis and theology. It deals 
with the authenticity and exegesis of the famous Petrine text in 
Math. 16: 17 and with the supremely important dogmatic question 
arising from the fact that it is made the justification of the dogma 
of Roman primacy. Discussion of this text, M. Cullmann points 
out, like the discussion of Peter’s connection with Rome, has all 
too often been clouded and obscured by confessional and critical 
prejudices. His own treatment certainly suggests the calm dis- 
passionate approach of the unprejudiced scholar. At the same 
time, it is rather remarkable that, as in the earlier instance of his 
investigation of Peter’s stay in Rome, there is a point beyond which 


1The ancient sources, he thinks, have no suggestion that Peter exercised his, 
episcopacy in Rome: that idea appears only in the fourth century and even then 
the evidence for it is of little value. 


* The significance of the recent archaeological discoveries is that, if it is other- 
wise established that Peter was in Rome and was martyred there, they confirm 
the evidence pointing to the Vatican area as the scene of the execution. Cf. p. 136. 
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he will not go. In fact all his concessions to traditional Catholic 


scholarship and his abandoning of some cherished tenets of th 
Liberals do not in the least affect his attitude on the fundamental 
issue. He agrees with us against the Liberals that Peter was 
certainly in Rome, but the fact that he was there has no significance 
for the transmission of a divinely instituted primacy in the Church, 
because at the time he was in Rome Peter was no longer head of 
the Church. So too he agrees with us against the Liberals that the 
text in Math. 16: 17 is certainly authentic and that it means that 
Peter is to be the head or ruler of Christ’s Church. Still the text 
has nothing to do with the primacy of Rome because it affords no 
basis for any similar position held by Peter’s successors, least of 
all by a line of bishops in a particular see. On critical grounds 
M. Cullman is willing to go a long way with us on these questions, 
but any concessions he may make do not in any way affect the 
orthodoxy of his Protestant theology. 

As soon as the divine origin of the primacy of Rome was called 
in question, the importance of the text in Math. 16 was recognized 
by both parties to the dispute. In the early days, the disputants 
were concerned with the interpretation of the text. In recent 
times, the whole discussion has turned on the question of its 
authenticity and the view that it is not genuine, that the words 
were never spoken by Christ, has dominated the Liberal criticism 
of the present century.1. The older representatives of the school 
explained the text as an interpolation introduced for the purpose 
of giving some dogmatic justification for the doctrine of Roman 
primacy. The argument usually urged against its authenticity 
is that Jesus simply could not have spoken as the text represents 
Him as speaking. In particular, He could not have spoken of 
His Church and of building it on Peter, or on anyone else for that 
matter. He preached the kingdom of God and it was only after 
His death that an entirely different reality came into being, viz. 
the Church. The outlook, they argue, revealed in the passage 
belongs more to the second century when a church catholic in 
principle was already a concrete reality. Harnack’s final con- 
clusion, after a most thorough examination of the text, was that 
only part of it was genuine. The verse containing the promise, 
that Peter was to be the rock on which the Church would be built, 
was a later addition to a passage which originally contained only 
a saying of Christ assuring Peter of personal immortality. Harnack 


1 For a good account of the earlier discussions concerning the text see H. Dieck- 
mann De Ecclesia, Friburgh 1925, vol. 1, pp. 286 ff. 
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argued mainly from the form of the text found in Tatian’s 
Diatesseron. 

More recently the thesis that the text is not authentic has been 
defended in a different form. It is now admitted that, though 
they were never spoken by Christ, the words belong to the original 
gospel as it was written by St. Mathew. It was felt that linguistic 
reasons made it impossible to doubt the antiquity and the Pal- 
estinian origin of the text. The passage is a creation of the Church 
of the time in which St. Mathew wrote, and it does not represent 
the thought or the teaching of Jesus.? 

M. Cullmann deals very effectively with the argument that it is 
an anachronism to make Jesus speak of His Church. It is a mistake 
to suppose that on the lips of Jesus the word must necessarily 
mean what it came to mean for later ages. There is no reason why 
He could not have used it in the sense that any Jew of the time 
would have given to the Aramaic equivalent of the Greek word 
&xAnoia. Following in the footsteps of Kattenbusch and K. L. 
Schmidt,? M. Cullmann has no difficulty in showing that for Jesus 
to speak of His Church was the most natural thing in the world. 
The word represented an idea that was deeply rooted in the Messianic 
hopes of the Jewish people and was quite familiar to Jewish thought 
of the time. If Jesus was conscious at all of His Messianic dignity 
and mission He could not be ignorant of the prophetic réle assigned 
to Him of setting up the new Israel, the true people of God. As 
the Messiah He could not fail to envisage the formation of a new 
community. In a sense it was already in existence in the group 
of followers He had gathered around Him. It was only after His 
death that it would attain its full development that it would, 
properly speaking, be “ built.”” The fact that during the life-time 
of Jesus the gahal—*xxAnoia was a notion quite familiar to con- 
temporary Jewish thought makes it impossible to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the Petrine text in St. Mathew. 

All this is excellent, and the admission from a scholar in M. Cull- 
mann’s position, that Jesus founded a church, that it was in 
existence during His own life-time and that He could make arrange- 
ments for its development or “ building” after His death, marks 
a definite advance. It is certainly far removed from the usual 
Liberal thesis concerning the Church. While it is undoubtedly a 
help, in the defence of the text in St. Mathew, to be able to show 


1 Best known exponent of this point of view would be R. Bultmann. 


*Schmidt’s article &xxAnoia in Kittel’s Theol. Worterbuch zum N. T. was pub- 
lished in an English translation in 1950 under the title, The Church. 
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that the word for church had a definite meaning at the time, any 
implication that it meant no more for Jesus than it did for His 
contemporaries must call for some protest. It is suggestive of 
another Liberal thesis that the religious ideas of Jesus must be 
understood in the light of the notions current in His day. We 
certainly have no right to say that when Jesus spoke of His Church 
He could only mean by it what any Jew of His day might mean 
or that He could not have in mind what the Church was to become. 
After all the Jews misunderstood the Messiah himself and the 
nature of his mission. Why should they be expected to have 
grasped the full reality of the new people, the new community 
he was to inaugurate ? 

The text then in Math. 16 is certainly authentic.1 With regard 
to its interpretation M. Cullmann has no use for the exegesis of 
the early Reformers for whom the rock was the faith of Peter. 
It was to the person of Peter and not to his faith that Jesus had 
earlier given the name Cephas. It is that same Cephas whom He 
now addresses by name and He tells him he is the rock on which 
He will build His Church. He promises to give him the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven and the power to bind and loose. Cull- 
mann admits that Protestants as a rule do not see the significance 
of this second part of the text. As he understands it, Peter’s 
possession of the keys means that he is given the chief réle in 
leading men to the new kingdom, i.e., it refers to the direction 
of the missionary endeavour in the Church, while the power of 
binding and loosing has to do with the direction of the local Church. 
This latter power was given also to the other apostles, but it was 
given to Peter in an entirely special way, and it was only in his 
case that it was connected with being the rock or foundation of 
the Church. The text means then that on Peter will be built 
the new people of God on earth, and to him will belong supreme 
authority in it, both in the domain of missionary expansion and 
in that of interior organization. 

But, M. Cullmann argues very forcibly, while Catholic exegesis 
is right in seeing the person of Peter as the rock or foundation, 
it is quite wrong in the arbitrary way it proceeds to find in the 
text an allusion to Peter’s successors. There is not a word in the 
text about any successors of Peter and there is no exegetical reason 


1 Though he accepts the text as authentic, M. Cullmann argues that St. Mathew 
has not put it in its proper setting. The words were spoken by Christ but not 
on the occasion of Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi. They belong rather 
to the narrative of the passion—the same setting as the commission to confirm 
the brethren recorded in Luke 22:31. Cf. pp. 154-166. 
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to conclude that anything said in it includes them. Everything 
that is said is said of the historical person Peter who lived at that 
time. Even if Jesus is thinking of a building of His Church which 
will continue after Peter’s death, what He says of Peter as the rock 
is true only for him, the historic apostle, who was once and for all 
the rock or foundation on which the Church was to be built.* 
M. Cullmann finds it curious that Catholic exegetes, even when they 
give a detailed exposition of the text are so little concerned with 
the one point that one would like to have them discuss. Most 
of them, he thinks, take the idea of succession in the text so much 
for granted that they never even think of demonstrating it. And 
it should be demonstrated, because to the unprejudiced inquirer 
it is certainly not self-evident. He is not satisfied with the answer 
eg. of Lagrange—one of the few to discuss this point at all— 
which is to the effect that Jesus in this text does not limit the 
duration of the church, and that consequently as long as there would 
be a church it would continue to have the same foundation. History 
indeed proves that this was the case. The church founded on 
St. Peter as the rock was a continuing and growing thing, and the 
earliest records we have of its own awareness that it possessed a 
particular constitution or form of government link that con- 
stitution with St. Peter. M. Cullman looks on Lagrange’s ex- 
planation as an instance of a retraite dans l'histoire to which Catholic 
scholars are altogether too prone. In other words, it derives the 
meaning of a text from its actual realization in history. That, 
however, raises the very big question—which it is not for us to 
discuss now—whether exegesis as such is entitled to say the last 
word on the meaning of a text. Have we any right to say that, 
in making this promise to Peter, Jesus was thinking of the Church 
only in the few early years of its earthly existence? It must 
be admitted at least as a possibility that the full meaning of Christ’s 
promise was enshrined and carried on in the early Christian 


1]f Peter in the text means just St. Peter himself and not his so-called suc- 
cessors, how can the Church even to-day be said to be built on the historical person 
of Peter? M. Cullmann’s answer to the question is profoundly interesting: ‘“‘ Ce 
n’est possible que si l’on respecte le caractére temporellement unique du fondement 
constitué par les apétres, c’est-a-dire si leur personne et leur oeuvre unique dans 
histoire ont laissé un témoignage qui subsiste aujourd’hui sans la forme d’une 
donnée concréte remontant au temps de la revelation apostolique. Cette donnée 
unique, qui signifie la survie des apétres dans le temps de l’Eglise, ce sout les ecrits 
apostoliques.... Pierre reste pour nous le roc, le fondement, dans les Evangéles 
et aussi, d’une facgon indirecte, dans le livre des Actes et dans les épitres, qui re- 
posent entitrement sur le premier témoignage apostolique,” p. 199. One is 

to ask how much this explanation owes to strict exegesis, and how much 
to a retraite dans histoire. 
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traditions. It can be argued that such in fact was the case. Ty 


mention just one point : if the promise concerned only Peter per-) 


sonally and if Peter’s primacy in fact was a brief one of some twelve 


or fifteen years, why was St. John, writing perhaps half a century) 


after Peter had ceased to be primate and nearly thirty years after 
his death, so anxious to emphasize the primacy conferred on Peter ? 
M. Cullmann says there is no exegetical reason for including suc- 
cessors in the promise made to St. Peter, recorded in Math. 16: 17. 
The real question is whether there is any exegetical reason for 
excluding them from that promise. 

The readiness with which Catholic exegetes see Peter’s suc- 
cessors included in the promise made to him, M. Cullman suggests, 
is based ultimately on a misunderstanding of the apostolic office. 
The apostolic office was unique and of its nature intransmissible. 
It could be held only by one who shared in the life and activities 
of Jesus and was a witness of His resurrection. Particular sig- 


nificance is attached to the fact that Peter was the first to see the | 


risen Saviour : that makes him the first of the apostles. To extend 


to the bishops of future ages any power or authority given to the | 


apostles simply cannot be reconciled with the way the New Testa- 
ment understands the apostolate. The Church in the ages succeed- 
ing the apostles would have heads of local churches, bishops and 
missionaries, but it would never have apostles. These superiors 
are successors Only in the chronological sense that they come after 
the apostles, but their function is radically different. The apostles 
transmitted to successors the direction of the Church but not 
their apostolic office. Now it was precisely in his capacity as an 
apostle that the promise in Math. 16 was made to Peter and con- 
sequently it could mean nothing for successors who did not succeed 
to his apostolic office. 

Catholic theology, however, does give full recognition to the 
unique character of the apostolic office.t It makes a distinction 
between the strictly apostolic réle which alone was unique and 
intransmissible and the commission to rule and administer the 
Church given to them by Christ. The texts leave no doubt that 
they were to have successors in this latter capacity. To suppose 
the contrary makes them meaningless. Did Christ determine the 
organization of His Church only for the first generation and leave 
it to work out its subsequent development as best it might ? What 
of the commission to preach the gospel to the whole world, to make 


1 For an excellent discussion of the teaching of the New Testament on the nature 
of the apostolic office see Dieckmann, op. cit., pp. 212-253. 
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PROFESSOR CULLMANN ON THE PRIMACY air 


disciples of all the nations, to be witnesses to Him to the farthest 
parts of the earth? The work they are given to do will go on 
to the end of the world. Is it not an arbitrary exegesis which 
fails to give due value to these texts? The Catholic view that 
the episcopate slept in the apostolate is not an arbitrary one nor 
is it an unwarranted prolongation into history of Christ’s words 
which were meant only for a particular situation, viz, the 
period of foundation, and for particular persons. 


IV 


There is no denying that M. Cullmann’s is a particularly interest- 
ing book. It is also a very provocative one. The author writes 
primarily as an exegete and an historian of Christian origins, and 
he would like us to think that any theological preconceptions 
he may have are kept ruthlessly in the background. There is 
a suggestion that Catholic exegetes have not always succeeded in 
doing the same. The main conclusion of a theological character 
to be derived from his book is that there is nothing in the life of 
St. Peter nor in the promise made to him by Jesus in the text 
in Math. 16 which affords any foundation for the doctrine of a 
jure divino Roman primacy. On the basis of the historical evidence 
he is in practically complete agreement with us on the position of 
Peter among the twelve and in the pnmitive Church immediately 
after the Resurrection. On the authenticity and most of the 
points concerning the interpretation of the Petrine text in Math. 16 
he is again in substantial agreement with us. In each case, however, 
he makes an important reservation which from the theological 
point of view completely alters the whole situation. Peter’s 
actual exercise of a primacy in the Church was confined to his 
Jerusalem period and the promise made to him did not include 
successors. Is it an arbitrary exegesis prompted by the necessity 
of upholding a particular theological position which makes us 
responsible for the divergence on these points? And is M. Cull- 
mann alone uninfluenced by his theology and guided solely by the 
principles of strict exegesis and historical inquiry ? These are ques- 
tions which demand an answer. I think one may be pardoned for 
seeing something arbitrary occasionally in his own exegesis, as 
when he derives from Gal. 2 : 12 very definite and precise conclusions 
concerning Peter’s loss of the primacy. Is it entirely on exegetical 
grounds that he limits Peter’s primacy to the period of his associa- 
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tion with the church of Jerusalem and makes him subsequently 
subject to the authority of James? He seems to attach some 
extraordinary importance to the fact that Peter was the first to 
see the risen Saviour, and still he cannot see that, in giving the 
great commission to the apostles, Jesus was talking nonsense if 
the commission given them was a non-transmissible one. As 
an historian surveying the historical records of St. Peter’s life and 
as an expert in New Testament scholarship he has vindicated in 
a remarkable way positions which have been traditional with 
Catholic scholars. From that point of view his book will be a 
land-mark in the study of Christian origins. Having come so far 
it is matter for regret that he has been unable to come farther. 
As a theologian he can no more accept the Catholic position with 
regard to the primacy of Rome than can his Liberal colleagues. 


GERARD MITCHELL 
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THE ANGELS IN THEOLOGY 


Men are obviously loved by Angels, because it is they who must 
eventually repair the ancient losses in the angelic commonwealth, and it 
would not be right for the Kingdom of Charity, in which the human and 
the angel races are to reign together, to be governed by any other 
laws than those of mutual love between men and angels and 
between both and God. (St. Bernard) 


I 


Since the Reformation, interest in the angels, so strong during 
the Middle Ages, seems to have quite dwindled away, among Catholic 
as well as among Protestant theologians. The effect of the Reforma- 
tion was, I suppose, to direct attention more particularly to the 
essentials of the Faith ; and this subject was considered as of but 
minor importance. Even allowing it some measure of importance, 
it was felt that the subject was itself very obscure and removed from 
the scope of certain knowledge ; and whatever could not be known 
with demonstrable certainty was regarded with suspicion. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the essentials of the Faith were 
taken more for granted ; they were accepted not as positions to 
be defended against heretical opponents, but rather as certain 
truths to be understood more deeply in their relation to the whole 
field of human knowledge and experience. This was the principle 
which made philosophy the handmaid to theology ; so that the 
philosophical ideas of the Middle Ages cannot really be understood 
apart from their theological context. In particular, the Christian 
doctrine of the angels was developed with a view to its philosophical 
implications. The angels were seen as beings in whom the original 
order of creation had not been upset by sin, and who might there- 
fore show forth the creative ideal in all its purity and splendour. 
Their existence and importance as spiritual creatures was undis- 
puted ; and the great scholastic theologians took immense delight 
in enriching this simple fact with the accumulated wisdom of the 
past. 

We may perhaps condemn such delight as puerile, swayed as 
we are by the prejudices of modern rationalism ; but both wisdom 
and justice prompt us to suspend our judgement, until we have 
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examined how, in fact, the doctrine of the angels was related to 
the wisdom of the philosophers—and then perhaps we who came 
to scoff may well remain to pray. At least we will be on reason- 
ably safe ground, if we study this relation in the pages of St. Thomas ; 
since he is the chief exponent, not only of Scholastic philosophy 
as a whole, but of this subject in particular—as his title of ‘‘ Angelic 
Doctor’ may be taken to imply. The subject, moreover, as ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas, is not so much one small branch of theology 
or philosophy, as a point of view from which he regards the whole 
field of human knowledge, and a key which he uses to open out 
the hidden mysteries of this wonderful universe. 

Our first impression from reading St. Thomas on the angels 
may possibly be that of a confused multitude of doctrines, loosely 
arranged in some kind of schematic order. Such ideas as the 
denial of material composition in angels, or the identification of 
each angel with a distinct species, or the illumination of the lesser 
angels by the greater, may well appear unrelated to each other. 
Yet the more we abstract from the technical terminology and think 
of the ideas in themselves, the deeper grows our awareness of a 
fundamental connexion between them, and gradually we find them 
forming into a distinctive pattern. So, with time and reflection, 
the whole doctrine of the angels is seen as a vast synthesis of thought, 
unified in one single beautiful idea which sheds the splendour of 
its form not only over the particular ideas concerning the angels, 
but over the whole thought of St. Thomas. His Summa Theologica 
has rightly been compared to the great Gothic cathedrals which 
were being erected throughout Christendom in his time ; and his 
Treatise on the Angels, which occurs in the First Part of that 
Summa may be compared to the plan or exemplary idea in the mind 
of the architect which guides the actual building of the cathedral. 

For the purpose of exposition, it will be better to show the in- 
dividual doctrines in their ideal unity, rather than trace them in 
the order of question and article as they are treated by St. Thomas. 
Moreover, the whole subject will be seen as relevant to the modern 
mind, if treated with reference to the two questions which naturally 
occur to us in this connexion. Our first reaction is to ask whether 
the existence of the angels may be known by reason, or only through 
revelation ; and then we ask, given their existence, what they have 
to do with us and with the material universe around us. The 
two questions are not unrelated: rather they cover between them 
the whole field of the nature and activity of the angels, both among 
themselves and in our regard—so that by dealing with each in turn, 
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we will have given a complete, if very inadequate, treatment of 
the subject. 


II 


First of all, then, we ask whether the existence of angels may 
be known by means of reason. Before we come to the proofs 
of St. Thomas, we must make a careful distinction. The existence 
of angels cannot be demonstrated from the nature of things by 
unaided human reason, so as to remove all possibility of doubt— 
though many pagan philosophers had glimpses of the truth in 
their recognition of incorporeal substances. But, given the know- 
ledge of this truth by revelation, we can use our understanding 
according to the gift of the Holy Spirit, to gain a deeper apprecia- 
tion of its meaning and discover reasons which amount to a strong 
probability, though not absolute certainty. 

The first proof given by St. Thomas! is the argument ex con- 
venientia, which considers the angels in the setting of the whole 
universe. Our experience is of material creatures and of creatures 
composed of spirit as well as matter, namely human beings. Sym- 
metry requires that the purely material creatures should be balanced 
by purely spiritual creatures ; since God has left nothing disordered 
in creation. Such creatures therefore exist, though outside our 
immediate exper‘ence. Perhaps this is hardly to be called a proof. 
It is rather a preliminary consideration, appealing to our innate 
love of symmetry and balance and so disposing our minds for the 
fuller exposition which follows. 

In his second proof, therefore, St. Thomas examines the nature 
of the creative act, which is the full exercise of causality in the 
bestowal of existence. This causality is not merely efficient or 
physical, but rather final, according to the supremely intellectual 
nature of the cause. Both the form and the matter of creation 
are determined by the exemplary ideas in the mind of God and by 
the free choice of His will in giving created existence to those ideas. 
The act of creation, therefore, is one of wisdom and love, the 
qualities of intellect and will in action. Now the immediate ob- 
ject of this act of creation, that which God primarily intended to 
create, must be proportioned to the very act of creating ; since 
every effect resembles its cause in the exercise of causation. As 
then the act of creation is one of intellect and will, it follows that 
the primary object of creation will not be material, blind and 

1S, Theol., I, 50, 1. 
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motionless of itself, but a spiritual being, capable of recognizing 
the presence of God’s wisdom in creation and of responding to His 
love. 

This second proof leads directly from the existence of the angek 
to their nature. As the purpose of creatures is to manifest the 
goodness of God in His act of creating, so there is a kind of 
correspondence or circulatio between God and creatures—as He 
has given to them, so they are to give to Him according to the 
capacity of their natures. This correspondence refers mainly 
to spiritual creatures, since only they can correspond by intellect 
and will. 

While, however, there is this need of correspondence between 
creatures and their Creator, in each creature its expression will 
be different. For God alone possesses and is all perfections in 
indivisible unity by reason of His plenitude of being ; whereas crea- 
tures participate in these perfections by different ways and degrees, 
according to the different aspects of God’s love expressed in them.! 
So the very fact of creation, as involving both limitation and mani- 
festation of goodness, requires a well-nigh infinite multitude of 
creatures, if that goodness is to be manifested as adequately as 
possible in the limits of creation.* 

This multitude of the angels involves not only number, but 
also individuality ; and this is obtained by the manifestation in 
each angel of one particular aspect of perfection.? In this manner 
each angel differs from all others, possesses a glory which he alone 
can offer to God, and so receives the name and dignity of a person. 
This is the meaning of the doctrine that each angel is his own 
species—where species means idea or perfection. The difference, 
then, of each angel from all others is not merely one of degree 
in perfection, but also of kind, since each possesses a perfection 
which he alone has in fulness. If the angels were distinguished 
only by a difference of degree, the lower must needs be absorbed 
into the higher and no individuality would remain. Among 
material creatures alone is multiplicity within a single species 
possible, where matter introduces a further principle of individua- 
tion ;* but the nature of angels is simple, as being the created ex- 
pression of the ideal forms in the Creator’s mind. 

The simplicity of the angels® follows from the purpose of their 
creation, which is to recognize in their intellect the wisdom of God 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 18, 1. *S. Theol., I, 50, 4. 
2S. Theol., I, 50, 3. 5S. Theol., I, 50, 2. 
3S. Theol., I, 50, 2 ad 1. 
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and to return His love in their will, according to the perfection 
which He has imparted to each. By means of this simple per- 
fection each angel is ordered directly to God and enjoys the privilege 
of entering into immediate communication with God apart from 
any system of mediation.* 

Yet though it is the privilege of each angel to enter into direct 
contact with God, it is more important, in view of creation as a 
whole, to consider their relations with each other. For the order 
of God’s providence requires a connexion between the love of 
creatures for God and their love for one another. The goodness 
of God is manifested, not only in individual creatures, but much 
more in them all together ;? since bonum quanto communius, tanto 
divinius. So all the angels are related to each other in a divinely 
established order, on the observance of which their happiness de- 
pends in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision.® 

The manner of their relations with each other is likewise in 
accordance with the act of their creation. Just as God created 
them out of the excess of His goodness by the communication 
of being, so they in their limited way communicate with each other, 
each imparting to others as far as possible that perfection which is 
his being. This can even be called a communication of being— 
not in the full sense of creation, since creation is an attribute of 
God alone, but in the restricted sense of participation. Among 
the angels, then, there is a vast network of relationships, in which 
each possesses his own perfection in fulness, and communicates 
it to all others according to their nearness in nature, through the 
love of God.‘ 

Thus the full actuality of each angel comprises the perfection 
of his own essence, together with the perfections of all other essences 
shared in to a greater or less degree. Each may be said to possess 
fulness of reality, not by simple possession, which is in God alone, 
but by multiplicity of participation. No complete communication 
between angels is possible, since the natures of each are different 
and limited, and according to their own natures they must receive 
what is given.’ It follows,then, that each angel is at once highest 
in his own perfection, and lowest in that wherein he has least 
participation. 

The manner of this communication among the angels is that of 
illumination, according to their intellectual nature. As their 


1S. Theol., I, 107, 3. *S. Theol., I, 108, 2 ad 2. 
2S. Theol., 1, 108, 6. 5S. Theol., I, 106, 4. 
°S. Theol., I, 56, 2 ad 4. *S. Theol., 1, 106, 1. 
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nature comprises their own perfection and those in which they 
participate, so they possess two modes of knowledge : one by means 
of their own essence, in which they know themselves and the innate 
ideas implanted in them by God at creation, and the other by means 
of illumination from other angels. This illumination, of its very 
nature, belongs to the supernatural order, since it follows on the 
correspondence of the angels with the purpose of their creation, 
the love of God and of each other ; and without love there can be 
no illumination. Among the fallen angels or devils, there is no 
illumination, as there is no return of love to God ;! but each is 
separated from the others, while still retaining the knowledge derived 
from his own essence and innate ideas. The faithful angels, how- 
ever, who return love to God, receive full illumination from each 
other, whereby they enjoy the happiness of heavenly society. 

This society, or network of relationships formed by the process 
of illumination, is a hierarchy, that is, a multitude ordered according 
to the pattern of divine wisdom.? _ By different standards, indeed, 
each angel may be considered both highest and lowest in heaven ; 
but an ordered hierarchy requires a single objective standard as 
well, a standard of standards, by which all the angels are ranged 
in order of being from the highest to the lowest. This is the general 
meaning of the word hierarchy, a multitude ordered under one prin- 
ciple ; but the word has also a special meaning, as applied to the 
angels, by which they are divided into three hierarchies. 

This triple division is based on the three degrees of knowledge, 
by which creatures may recognize the creative ideas in the mind 
of God. The highest knowledge is that of the ideas as proceeding 
immediately from their first principle ; the next, that of the ideas 
as seen in the universal created causes ; while the lowest is that 
of the ideas as seen in individual things. According to their degree 
of knowledge, all the angels are ranged in descending scale and 
assigned to the different hierarchies. Further, in each hierarchy, 
it is traditional to make another threefold division, to give the 
nine choirs of angels, of whom mention is made in various passages 
of Scripture. 

It is noteworthy that whereas illumination belongs to the super- 
natural order, hierarchy belongs to the natural; since the devils 
also have, or rather had, their places in this angelic hierarchy 
before they fell. Moreover, it will be seen that while the nature 


1S. Theol., I, 109, 3 ad 2. 
2S. Theol., I, 108, 1. 
®S. Theol., I, 100, 1. 
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of the angels in their hierarchical order is purely spiritual, it is 
in connexion with the supernatural grace of their illumination that 
they are related to the material creation, and so fulfil their purpose 
in the scheme of creation as a whole. 


Ill 


So far we have considered the nature of the angels in them- 
selves, simple intelligences created by God in love for the purpose 
of returning that love, by manifesting His perfections in themselves 
and by sharing those perfections with others. Hence they are 
ordered in an objective hierarchy, as the natural means or frame- 
work for fulfilling their supernatural end. But this supernatural 
end concerns not only themselves, but the whole of creation, material 
as well as spiritual : which leads us to our second question—that 
of their relation to this material universe, and especially to man. 

If, however, the angels are pure spirits and simple intelligences, 
it is difficult to see how they can be related to material creatures, 
since there would seem to be no common ground between spirit 
and matter. The angels are, indeed, simple considered in them- 
selves, yet in comparison with God, in the supernatural order, 
they are seen to be composite, the more their natures are with- 
drawn from the perfect simplicity of the divine nature. In schol- 
astic terminology, while they are simple forms without admixture 
of matter, they are subject to the threefold composition of essence 
and existence, of potency and act, of nature and will.? It is in 
virtue of this composition, implied in their very creaturehood, 
that they can be related to material creatures by a community 
of nature. 

For a fuller understanding of this relation, we must return again 
to the actual creation of the angels —considered now in relation 
to the whole universe. In the opening words of Genesis, we read : 
“In the beginning God created heaven and earth ’—which St. 
Thomas interprets not as the material heaven and earth of our 
experience, but as the spiritual creation and the first beginnings 
of matter.* The creation of the angels is signified in the first 
utterance of the creative Word: “ Let there be light” ; and this 
utterance involves also the creation of prime matter, not in itself, 


1S. Theol., I, 50, 1 ad 1. 
2S. Theol., I, 50, 2 ad 3; I, 58, 1; I, 59, 2. 
°S. Thee, 1, OT, 4. 
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since in itself it has no existence, but in its first general form con- 
taining the potency of all other material forms. In a sense the 
whole of creation is virtually contained in this first Word. 
The angels are, therefore, revealed as created in matter, not 
as though they depend on matter, since the higher cannot depend 
on the lower, but rather matter depends on them.! Yet the 
presence of matter is required, as following on the multiplicity of 
number and compositeness of nature in the angels. Though the 
angels are pure forms, there is still some potentiality in their nature : 





their natural powers are, indeed, already complete, but their super- 
natural end is to be fulfilled, by the potentiality of obedience.* 
So it is possible, and St. Thomas admits it, even to assert matter 
of the angels—not in the strict sense, but by analogy, considering 
them not in themselves, but in contrast with the divine simplicity® 
This material element belongs to angels in a very different manner 
from material creatures, since angels are not dependent on matter, 
but matter on them. Matter arises out of the spiritual creation, 
not as immediately willed by God, whose primary intention is 
spiritual, but as involved in that creation, especially in view of 
its supernatural end. From the first, then, we see spirit linked 
with matter in creation ; they are not two distinct worlds, but two 
parts of one single universe essentially ordered to each other.‘ 

From this connexion of spirit and matter it follows that the angels 
are particularly concerned with the development of the material 
world. Through their natural knowledge of forms this process 
takes place, and through this process they themselves attain their 
supernatural end. Their knowledge of forms, again, is twofold: 
in themselves, it is the knowledge of their own essence or perfec- 
tion ; and in relation to the material universe, it is the knowledge 
of created things by innate ideas connatural to their own essence.’ 
This knowledge belongs to their nature, and is termed ‘‘ evening 
knowledge,”’ since the account of Genesis places the creation of 
light in the evening of the first day. This knowledge was bestowed 
on all the angels in the first instant of their creation, not as merely 
passive speculation, but as a knowledge requiring immediate prac- 
tical response in a single act of choice. 

Many of the angels refused to make this choice through com- 
placency in the knowledge of their own perfection and unwilling- 


1S. Theol., I, 52, 1. “S. Theol., I, 61, 3. 
®S. Theol., I, 58, 1. 5S. Theol., I, 55, 2. 
*S. Theol., 1, 108, 5 ad 4. *S. Theol., I, 58, 6. 
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ness to recognize their limitations in connexion with matter. As 
then in, creation their natures had been ordered to a supernatural 
end, so in the rejection of this end they fell from that grace which 
had been given along with their natures. To them a further kind 
of knowledge is attributed, “‘ nocturnal knowledge,” that is, the 
purely natural knowledge bestowed on the angels apart from the 
gifts of grace which had qualified their ‘‘ evening knowledge.’’? 
The fallen angels retained all their natural powers and their hier- 
archical order ; but in renouncing their true end, they forfeited 
the knowledge of illumination and that also which should come 
through acceptance of matter.? Unity remained among them, 
not the interior unity of mutual love, but a merely external unity 
imposed on them by their common sin and their common pun- 


| ishment.® 


On the other hand, those angels who made their act of choice 
and accepted their limitations of nature, were blessed with a 
“morning knowledge,” that is, the knowledge of all created things 
in the Word of God, wherein is the happiness of eternal life.‘ In 
this knowledge they attained the fulfilment of their natures and 
the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision: first, by establishment in 
their natural gifts according to their hierarchical positions ; secondly, 
by illumination of each other in love in a new mode of knowledge ; 
and lastly, by knowledge of the Word, in Whose Incarnation their 
very limitations were to be blessed and made a source of happiness. 

This happiness, however, though complete in essence, (as the 
choice of angels is unalterable), was yet accidentally incomplete, 
on account of their relation to the whole universe.5 Their act of 
choice involved not themselves alone, but also their relation to 
matter, in which the Word of God was to become incarnate. The 
fallen angels, too, had left gaps in the angelic hierarchy, which re- 
mained to be filled by other creatures. So we see a new function 
of prime matter : as the means appointed by God to fulfil His purpose 
of creation and set at nought the evil designs of His enemies.® 

Thus a new significance is seen in the relation of angels to matter. 
Before it may have seemed a kind of humiliation to them, the 
contamination of spirit with matter, even the subordination of 
spirit to matter—as no doubt it did seem to the fallen angels in 
their pride. But now this humiliation is seen as directed to an 
ulterior and ennobling purpose, the production of man from matter, 


1S. Theol., I, 64, 1 ad 3. *S. Theol., I, 57, 5. 
*S. Theol., 1, 63, 6 ad 4. 5S. Theol., I, 62, 9 ad 3. 
3S. Theol., 1, 109, 2 ad 2. *S. Theol., I, 108, 8. 
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the creation in matter of human beings representing the perfect 
union of the highest material nature with the lowest spiritual 
nature. This fact of a spiritual nature in man is justification enough 
for the combined ministry of all the angels—both on account of 
the spiritual dignity as such and for completing the angelic 
hierarchy. 

The operation of the angels in matter is that of disposing causes, 


gradually preparing it for ultimate information by human kind, | 
and above all by the Incarnate Word of God. This process is| 


by the eduction of the forms contained in the potency of prime 
matter, the rationes seminales of the universe, by which material 


simplicity increases in complexity as it is drawn by the simplicity | 


of spiritual nature.t This eduction is governed throughout by 
intelligence, according to a certain correspondence between the 
spiritual (angelic) and the material forms. So the complexity of 
the material universe is a reflection of the network of relationship 
among the angels; and as the angels are ordered in a celestial 
hierarchy, so too there is a terrestrial hierarchy regulating the order 
of all material beings. 

This process of eduction is described in the Days of Genesis, 
following the creation of light ; and the references to the evening 
and morning of each day show the way in which the angels co- 
operated in each stage of development by knowledge and free 
consent. The fulfilment is in the creation of man on the sixth 
day, when God blessed the fidelity of His angels in their administra- 
tion of matter by a further creative act, the assumption of matter 
into spirit.® 

Yet though the evolution of matter is fulfilled in the creation 
of man, more still remains in God’s creative purpose. This new 
creation of a spiritual being endowed with intellect and will in- 
volves a further act of choice: the recognition of God’s: wisdom 
in the universe and the return of love. But whereas the choice 
of the angels was made in a single act, according to the simplicity 
of their natures, the choice of man, as a being composed of spirit 
and matter, must be made by a succession of acts in the course of 
time. The ministry of the angels, then, does not cease with the 
production of man, but continues throughout the period in which 
man makes his choice. 

The order of human knowledge, as it is the means by which man 
comes to God, is intimately bound up with the administration 


1S. Theol., I, 62, 3. 3S. Theol., I, 65, 4. 
8S. Theol., I, 110, 1. *S. Theol., 1, 113, 2. 
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by the angels of the material universe. This knowledge has a 
dual origin, according to the dual nature of man—-spiritual and 
material ; and in both respects the angels assist man in achieving 
his supernatural destiny. As a spiritual being, he receives know- 
ledge of their perfections by means of illumination ; though his 
reception is hindered by the limitation of his intellect, which we 
call reason. Then in his material nature, he gains knowledge 
by perception of sensible objects and by abstraction from the 
images they form in his imagination ; and through the material 
forms he is led by analogy to the corresponding spiritual forms and 
so to the presence of God. These two forms of knowledge are no 
more distinct in man than are his spirituai and material natures ; 
and both operate together, each supplying the deficiencies of the 
other, so as to lead man to God. 

This ministry of the angels is concerned not so much with the 
natural end of man, as with his eternal salvation.? For this pur- 
pose the angels are truly mediators between man and God ; since 
they assist the weakness of human nature, absorbed as it is in 
matter. But the actual choice, which brings man into direct 
contact with God, belongs to him alone in cooperation with divine 
grace ; for this act is the supreme expression of his spiritual nature.* 

The aim of the good angels, then, is the preparation of matter 
for its information by human nature and so the fulfilment of creation 
in the Word Incarnate. But at the same time there are also wicked 
angels active in the world, seeking in their hatred of God’s good- 
ness to oppose the good angels and so frustrate the end of creation.‘ 
Their relation to matter is not that of the good angels, not by way 
of free choice in view of a supernatural end, but by way of imposed 
punishment for contempt of God’s command. So while they are 
superior to matter in virtue of their spiritual natures, they are 
subject to the process of eduction in the hands of the good 
angels.65 They have, therefore, in spite of their perverted wills, 
a purpose in the creative scheme: for while the good angels are 
sent to assist the weakness of human nature, the wicked angels 
are permitted to test the fidelity of man to God ; and so nothing 
in nature is left without order.® 

This explains the conflict, both in the material world and within 
the soul of man, between the forces of goud and evil. The triumph 
of evil appears from the beginning of man’s existence, when the 


1S. Theol., I, 111, 1. *S. Theol., I, 114, 1. 
2S. Theol., 1, 111, 1 ad 1. 5S. Theol., I, 109, 4. 
2S. Theol., I, 111, 2. *S. Theol., I, 64, 4. 
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woman was seduced by the serpent and in her turn persuaded the 
man to eat of the forbidden fruit. But the fall of man was not 
as the fall of the angels, sudden and irrevocable in its catastrophe ; 
since the human choice is not so much a single decision, but a suc- 
cession of acts in time, which admit the possibility of repentance. 
Nor was the sin of Adam spontaneous, like that of the fallen angels, 
but rather an outcome of the serpent’s temptation. In these two 
reasons lay the hope of redemption ; and so in God’s judgement 
of our first parents there is the explicit promise of a Redeemer. 

So the human race begins to increase and multiply, according 
to the original commandment of God ; and in this development it 
continues to be guided by the ministry of the good angels. But 
along with them, the wicked angels are also at work, busily seeking 
to frustrate their purpose and to bring the original sin to its full 
conclusion. As in Eden the serpent originally triumphed, so too 
in the course of history there is aconstant deterioration of the 
human race and an increasing triumph of evil over good. Yet 
just at the moment when evil seems most triumphant, then is the 
fulness of time decreed from all eternity for the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. 

In this moment, the entrance of eternity into time, is the con- 
summation of all things, the fulfilment of creation—the first in- 
stant when the Word assumed human flesh in Mary’s womb. But 
again the moment has to be prolonged in time, in view of man’s 
temporal nature ; since the grace of the Incarnation has to be 
applied to the souls of individual men—through Christ’s physical 
life on earth and His mystical life in the Church. 

When the number of the elect is complete, and all that is wanting 
to the sufferings of Christ is filled up in His Body the Church, then 
He will come with His angels on the Last Day to judge the living 
and the dead. The wicked He will cast into hell along with the 
devils, for whom it was originally prepared ; but the just He will 
receive into heaven, into the places vacated by those fallen angels.* 
Those places will be filled by human beings according to their exact 
number, each occupying that place which his merits in this life 
have gained for him. For whereas grace is given to the angels 
in proportion to their natural gifts, it raises man to a higher level 
than would belong to his natural gifts. By nature man is below 
all the angels ; but by grace he takes his place among them— 
above some and below others.® 


1S. Theol., I, 114, 3 ad 3, 3S. Theol., I, 108, 8. 
2S. Theo!., I, 63, 9 ad 3. 
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Then the Day of Judgement is followed by the Final Resurrec- 
tion, in which the souls of the just are united to their glorified 
bodies in virtue of Christ’s Resurrection. So there is at last per- 
fect joy among angels and men. The work of creation is fulfilled, 
all is well, and no room is left for tears or any kind of regret ; 
all creatures are united to one another in perfect charity, and in 
the enjoyment of the Word Incarnate, through Whom all are 
joined eternally with the Father in the Holy Spirit of Love. 


P. Mitwarp, S.J. 


1S. Theol., I, 63, 7 ad 2. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Encyclical Sacra Virginitas' 


On 25 March of this year the Holy Father issued an Encyclical lette 
entitled Sacra Virginitas. As the title suggests this Encyclical deak 
with the teaching of the Church on the value and dignity of virginity 
and perfect chastity, and vindicates this teaching against the error 
and attacks which are directed against it. The Encyclical is, moreover, 
a message of exhortation, of courage and of hope to all who have con- 


secrated their lives to virginity and celibacy and, in a special way, to| 


those of them who, in not a few countries, are faced by the dark shadows 
of persecution. 

The teaching of the Church on the value and dignity of virginity 
and perfect chastity is based upon Sacred Scripture, upon the express 
words of Our Lord? and of St. Paul.* Little wonder then that from the 
earliest times these virtues should have been held in the highest regard 
in the Christian fold and extolled by writers of every age and should 
have been practised, in imitation of the Divine Master, by innumerable 





faithful souls down the centuries. Even pagan writers have acknow- | 


ledged and have paid generous tribute to the cultivation of these virtues 


in the Christian communities. Indeed, it can be said that the practice 


of life-long consecrated virginity and chastity was something specifically 
Christian and was among the greatest gifts and most elevating influences 
that Christianity brought to a pagan world. As the Holy Father notes 
in the opening paragraph of his Encyclical: ‘“‘ Holy Virginity and that 
perfect chastity which is consecrated to the service of God is, without 
doubt, among the most precious treasures which the Founder of the 
Church has left in heritage to the society which He established.” 
In view of this constant teaching and practice, it may be asked wh 
it was deemed necessary to issue, in these days, a lengthy Encyclical 
in praise of virginity and chastity. In the introductory section the 
Holy Father summarises his reasons for speaking: “Since there 
are some who, straying from the right path in this matter, so exalt 
marriage* as to rank it superior to virginity and in this way depreciate 


1AAS, XXXXVI (1954) pp. 161-191. 

2 St. Math. 19: 10-11. 

$I Cor. 7: 32-34. 

«The Encyclical Sacra Virginitas is not, of course, in any sense a disparagement 
of Christian marriage. It is hardly necessary to recall the teaching of the Church 
on the dignity of this sacred institution. In their Encyclical letters and addresses 
the Popes have constantly, and particularly in recent times, rung the changes on 
that dignity. They have eloquently echoed the words of St. Paul to the Ephesians 
(5: 32) Sacramentum hoc magnum est. Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Arcanum 
(10 Feb. 1880) spoke of marriage as sua vi, sua natura, sua sponte sacrum. The 
opening words of the Encyclical on marriage issued by Pope Pius XI (31 Dec., 
1930) are: Casti connubii quanta sit dignitas .... The present Holy Father has, 
on innumerable occasions, referred to the value, nobility and dignity of Christian 
marriage. But great though this dignity is, it is of lesser degree than that of 
dedicated virginity and perfect chastity. This then may be said to be part of 
the theme of the Encyclical under consideration here. 
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chastity and clerical celibacy consecrated to God, Our apostolic duty 
demands that we now, in a particular way, declare and uphold the 
teaching of the Church on the sublime state of virginity and so defend 
Catholic truth against these errors.” 

In the first part of the Encyclical the nature of the Christian virtues 
of virginity and perfect chastity is set out and the state resulting there- 
from is compared and contrasted, in accordance with the teaching of 
Sacred Scripture, with that of marriage. The Christian virtues of vir- 
ginity and perfect chastity are based upon a resolution, freely made, 
to abstain for life from marriage and from all sexual pleasure. This 
resolution must be made not for any earthly or selfish motives, not to 
escape the burdens of married life, not to flaunt, as did the Pharisees, 
physical virginity but “for the kingdom of heaven.”! The resolution 
implies a consecration to God of the entire personality, body and soul, 
in order to attain complete devotion of one’s powers to the service of 
Christ and the neighbour. “ Virginity is honoured,’”’ St. Augustine 
says* ‘‘ not because of the bodily integrity it implies but because it is 
something dedicated to God.’’ And St. Thomas teaches that virginity 
and chastity are virtues in the true sense only when they are confirmed 
and kept intact by a vow: Virginitas secundum quod est virtus importat 
propositum voto firmatum integritatis perpetuo servandae.* Complete 
consecration and dedication to Christ are the keynotes of these virtues. 
Though marriage is a sacrament and though the due exercise of marital 
rights is a virtuous act, nevertheless the heart of the married person 
must be divided‘ and the use of marriage, as St. Thomas says, prevents 
the soul from fully abandoning itself to the service of God: Usus 
carnalis copulae retrahit animum ne feratur totaliter in Dei servitium 
dupliciter ; uno modo propter vehementiam delectationis . . . et inde est 
quod usus venereorum retrahit animam ab illa perfecta intentione in 
Deum . . . alio modo propter solicitudinem quam ingerit homini de guber- 
natione uxoris et filiorum et rerum temporalium quae ad eorum sustenta- 
tionem sufficiant.’ The state of virginity and perfect chastity, implying, 
ds it does, the total renunciation of marriage and of its rights liberates 
the soul from many temporal and earthly cares and enables it to be more 
entirely attached to God and to His service. As the spiritual writers 
often express it, the person who has consecrated his virginity and perfect 
chastity to God enters into spiritual wedlock, is wedded to Christ in 
love, becomes, as St. John states, ‘a follower of the Lamb wherever 
He goes.’"® There is a mystical connexion between the consecration of 
virginity and chastity and the perfection of the Christian life, which is 
charity. In the spiritual order, then, this consecrated state is preferable 
to marriage because of its higher purpose and orientation, because it 
frees the soul for full attachment to the love and service of Christ. In 


_the Latin Church perfect chastity is demanded from all sacred ministers 


so that they may whole-heartedly engage themselves in the apostolic 
ministry and also that they may more worthily serve at the altar of 
Him who is the prototype and highest exemplar of this virtue. 


1St. Math. 19: 12. “Cf. 1 Cor. 7:33. 
*PL. 40, 400. 5S. Theol., 2-2, 186, 4. 
*S. Theol., 2-2, 152, 3 ad 4. * Apoc, 14: 4. 
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The effects of the cultivation, in the Catholic Church, of consecrated 
virginity and perfect chastity are manifold both in the sphere of external 
works of religion and charity and in the intimate sphere of the interior 
life. At every stage in the history of the Church there have been vast 
numbers of men and women who have renounced their right to marry 
in order to devote themselves completely, out of love of Christ, to the 
salvation of souls. The spiritual and corporal works of mercy in the 
mission fields, in hospitals and orphanages, are, for the most part, th: 
fruits of the labours of those consecrated to virginity and chastity, 
of those who have taken Christ for their spouse and who see in their 
fellow men members of His mystical Body. By these efforts for the 
extensive and intensive growth of the Mystical Body the dedicated 
workers achieve a spiritual parenthood. The effects of consecrated 
virginity and chastity are manifold also in the interior life. This con- 
secration opens the way to a more intimate union of prayer—and not 
of a merely selfish kind but prayer the object and effect of which extend 
far beyond the boundaries of enclosures to inspire the hearts and to raise 
the burden of mankind. The life consecrated to virginity and chastity 
is evidence of love and attachment to Christ ; it is sacrificial ; it is a wit- 
ness of the sanctity of the Church ; it reflects the virginal union of Christ 
with His Church ; it gives power and strength to the human spirit to 
endure all, even martyrdom, for Christ ; it can be a potent influence on 
others, even on the greatest sinners ; it demonstrates the mastery, under 
the grace of God, of the spirit over the flesh. 

In the second part of the Encyclical the Holy Father examines and 
refutes the specious errors which have recently been propounded 
regarding the virginal and celibate state. In particular, he refutes the 
error of those who suggest that marriage and the use of the sexual in- 
stinct are essential to and are demanded for a full human life, for an 
integral expression of personality both in the individual and social 
order. It is pointed out firstly that the superiority of the virginal 
and celibate state to that of marriage is part of expressly revealed doc- 
trine\—a doctrine which moreover, has been formally defined by the 
Council of Trent.2 Yet there are some who, especially in recent times, 
have proclaimed the sexual instinct as the deepest and most important 
of human tendencies and who conclude from this that a man cannot 
restrain this instinct for his whole life without danger to his vital nervous 
system and injury to the harmony of his personality. This simply is 
not true. It is against common sense. Firstly, the deepest natural 
instinct is that of self-conservation and not the sexual instinct. More- 
over, all natural instincts of human beings must be regulated by and 
subjected to the law of reason.* It is true that, as a result of the sin 
of Adam, we have no longer a despotic control over our passions. Our 
intellects have been darkened and our wills weakened. The virtue of 
chastity does not mean that we are insensible to the urge of concupiscence 


1 Cf. supra. 

*Sess. XXIV, can. 10. “Si quis dixerit statum conjugalem anteponendum 
esse statui virginitatis vel coelibatus, et non esse melius ac beatius manere in 
virginitate aut coelibatu quam jungi matrimonio, A.S.” (Denz. Bannwart, 
Enchirid. Symb. n. 981). 

*Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 94, 2. 
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put that we subject it to the law of reason and grace. In the struggle 
to achieve this subjection we have the Grace of Christ, especially in the 
sacraments, to strengthen us. To attain mastery over our sexual passions 
we must not merely refrain from acts directly contrary to chastity, but 
we must forego anything that even remotely or indirectly offends this 
virtue. Thus will the soul gain control over the body and win spiritual 
peace and liberty. Consequently the practice of perfect chastity and 
virginity, far from inhibiting the normal unfolding of the human per- 
sonality, really lead it to moral development, maturity and nobility. 
In an earlier address! the Holy Father censured the opinion of those 
who contend that marriage is the only means of ensuring the natural 
development and perfection of the human personality. It was argued 
in favour of this opinion that the use of marriage, in virtue of the sacra- 
ment, is a more powerful means than virginity (which is not a sacra- 
ment) of uniting souls with God. This is again denounced as a danger- 
ously erroneous doctrine. It is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the ends of marriage.* It is true, of course, that marriage is a sacra- 
ment and that it gives the parties the grace holily to accomplish the 
duties of their state and that it strengthens the bond which unites them 
one to another. But the primary purpose of marriage and of its use 
is not to unite souls to God in charity. If this were its primary purpose 
St. Paul would not have counselled temporary abstention so that the 
parties might be more free for prayer.* Nor is the mutual help, which 
is a secondary purpose of marriage, a more effective means than the 
solitude of virginity and chastity towards the attainment of personal 
sanctity. The foregoing of the expression of mutual love permitted 
in marriage does not imply any diminution of personality in the dedicated 
virgin or celibate. They receive from God spiritual helps which far 
surpass the mutual help which husband and wife confer on each other. 
Their dedication enables them to share more closely in the divine life 
and this means an immense impetus and gain in the development of 
their personality. Each of them can echo the words of St. Paul: “I 
live, now not I: but Christ liveth in me.”’* Accordingly, the Church has 
prescribed celibacy for her priests because she knows that it can be for 
them, among other helps, a means of grace and union with God. 
The Holy Father passes on to refer to the error of those who try to 
deter boys and girls from entering seminaries or religious institutes by 
impressing on them that the Church needs good Christian marriages more 
than priests and religious. This is described as a harmful error. Of 
course, it is true that good Catholic spouses are, by the example of their 
lives, of immense value to the Church. And it is vitally important that 
those who have contracted, or who contemplate, marriage should be 
fully instructed regarding their serious obligations properly to educate 


1Cf. AAS, XLIV (1952) p. 824. 

* In 1944 the Holy Office issued a Decree which rejected the views of some modern 
writers who either denied that procreatio et educatio prolis was the primary pur- 
pose of marriage or who asserted that the secondary ends (mutuum adjutorium 
and vemedium concupiscenti@) were not essentially subordinate to the pri 
purpose but were equally principal and independent. Cf. AAS, XXXVI (1944) 
p. 103. 
SI Cor. 7:5. “Gal. 2: 20. 
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their children and to help others by the testimony of their faith and 


virtue. But it does not at all follow from this that the married state 
is of a higher value than a life of dedicated virginity and perfect chastity. 
And it is completely wrong to turn young people away from this dedicated 
‘ife on the specious plea that they can, as parents of families, pursue 
a higher spiritual good. The Church needs a good laity but it needs, 
even more, vocations to the clerical and religious life.1 Those who desire 
to give themselves entirely to the service of God should be zealously 
encouraged and helped to follow their vocation. This is particularly 
a duty of priests. The Holy Father recalls the statement of St. Ambrose 
which runs : “ To sow the seeds of perfect purity and to arouse a desire 
for virginity has always belonged to the function of the priesthood. 
It is false to assert that those who are dedicated to virginity and perfect 
chastity are practically outside the community of men. In fact they 
play a most valuable réle in that community. The various religious 
who devote their lives to the service of the sick and poor, without distine- 
tion of race or rank or religion, are most intimately associated with and 
confer incalculable benefits upon the community in which they work. 
Likewise the priest who knows and moves amongst his people is a vital 
part of the community : he is the shepherd of the flock. Indeed, it is 
because of the dedication of their lives to celibacy and perfect chastity 
that priests and religious can give themselves wholeheartedly to the 
service and love of all, that they can be all things to all men. Even 
those who live the contemplative life are not cut off from service to the 
community. These contemplatives offer their prayers and sacrifices— 
and in many cases today their works of charity*—for the salvation and 
welfare of mankind. Their constant prayer which ascends to God in 
reparation and supplication and brings down belssings upon all is a 
valuable contribution to the welfare of the Church and mankind. 
Having set out the teaching of the Church on the excellence of virginity 
and perfect chastity the Pope, in the third part of the Encyclical, deals 
with some practical points. Consecrated virginity or perfect chastity 
are not essential to Christian perfection. Great holiness of life can be 
attained in other states. There are among the Saints many married 
men and women. All Christians are not called to a life of virginity or 
perfect chastity. This life is a counsel of perfection.‘ It is proposed 
not imposed. It must be freely chosen under the supernatural help 
and grace of God. Virginity and perfect chastity are difficult virtues. 
Their practice demands a strong and firm determination, a constant 
vigilance and struggle, a sacrificial spirit. St. John Chrysostom says 
that “the root and flower of virginity is a crucified life.”® For many 
the burden of this dedicated life would be too heavy. Consequently, 
before it is undertaken the capacity of the aspirant to live it must be 


+The Holy Father notes here that vocations are “ too few to-day’ and at the 
end of the Encyclical he speaks of “ his sorrow in learning that in not a few countries 
the number of vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life is constantly 
decreasing.” 

*P.L. 16, 272. 

*Cf. Apostolic Letter, Sponsa_Christi,JAAS, XLIII (1951), p. 20. 

*Cf. 1 Cor. 7: 25. 5 P.G._48, 592. 
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most carefully considered. Those who feel drawn to and desire to 
enter the clerical or religious state must be exhorted to ponder the matter 
closely and prayerfully beforehand. The priest adviser should examine 
the fitness of the candidate. Sometimes it may be necessary and proper 
to obtain the opinion of experts. And then, after due examination, 
“if serious doubt remains, especially if it is based on past experience 
the priest adviser should make use of his authority to get candidates 
to desist from seeking a state of perfect chastity. These candidates 
should not be admitted to Holy Orders or to religious profession.” 

The case of those who, after serious consideration, have freely and 
generously embraced the dedicated life of virginity and perfect chastity 
may present a different sort of problem. Though the way of life which 
these men and women have undertaken is very difficult they can remain 
faithful. They can be confident that they will receive from God the 
graces and helps which they need to fulfil the promises they have made. 
The Pope recalls the anathema directed by the Council of Trent* against 
those who teach that all who do not feel that they have the gift of chastity 
(though they have vowed it) can contract marriage. God does not 
command the impossible, He will not refuse these dedicated souls the 
graces necessary to persevere in their vocation—if He is asked for them. 
This truth is recalled firstly to encourage those—and their number 
seems to be increasing in these days—whose wills may have been weakened 
by nervous illness, and secondly to enter a caveat against a too facile 
judgement and advice by medical men regarding the treatment and the 
future of these patients. Sometimes doctors, even Catholic doctors, 
too hastily persuade such patients that they must be freed from their 
obligations on the specious grounds that they cannot, without danger 
to their mental life, persevere in a life of perfect chastity. These weakened 
patients should rather be helped encouraged and advised that, under the 
grace of God, they can still persevere. God will not suffer them to be 
tempted beyond their strength. 

Christ Himself has recommended the means which men and women 
can efficaciously use to guard their virtue and to help them to persevere 
in a life of perfect chastity. The means are summed up in the solemn 
words of Our Lord to the Apostles in the Garden of Gethsemane: 
“Watch and pray that you enter not into temptation. The spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.’ It must be recognised that 
human nature is fragile, that helps, both natural and supernatural, 
are needed in order that life may be lived according to the spirit. There 
is a constant warfare between the flesh and the spirit. Unceasing vigil- 
ance must be observed over every moment and circumstance of life— 
over internal thoughts and desires as well as over external conditions. 
In particular, vigilance must be exercised in regard to the movements 
of the passions. They must be controlled and subjected to the will 
by voluntary mortification and discipline. Il] health or other reasons 
may make severe corporal austerities impossible, but vigilance and in- 





: Sess. XXIV, Can. 9: “‘ Si quis dixerit . . . posse omnes contrahere matrimonium 
qui non sentiunt se castitatis (etiamsi eam voverint) habere donum, A.S.”’ (Denz.- 
Bannwart, op. cit., n. 980). 

*St. Matt. 28: 41. 
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ternal control must never be omitted. 

According to the traditional teaching of theology the best way to 
overcome temptations against chastity is by flight—that is by the diligent 
avoidance and setting aside of occasions of sin and by raising the mind 
and heart to God. But there are some modern writers who claim that 
this traditional method of flight is not the correct procedure today: 
that all Christians, and the clergy in particular, should be brought into 
direct contact with the world and should, by the deliberate encounter 
of temptation, test their virtue to see if they have the strength to resist, 
These writers accordingly recommend that young clerics should be given 
an opportunity of seeing the allurements of life so that they may become 
accustomed to them and may develop an immunity in their regard; 
that they should be allowed to ignore the demands of modesty ; that 
they should see even objectionable films, peruse obscene periodicals 


and read books forbidden even by the natural law. All this is recom-| 


mended as necessary also in order that clerics may understand the 
thoughts, feelings and difficulties of the masses who are fed on such 
amusements and publications. The Pope describes these recommenda- 
tions as pernicious. They are based upon a serious confusion of thought. 
Christ said that His Apostles were not of the world and He prayed that 
they should be preserved from evil.1_ In accordance with the spirit 
of this prayer the Church has formulated laws to safeguard her clergy 
from the pleasures and contagion of the world. Young clerics who are 
being formed in the spiritual life must be separated from the tumult of 
the world as a preparation for subsequent battle ; they must spend a 
number of years in a seminary or scholasticate where they receive a 
careful education and a gradual and prudent knowledge of the modern 
problems of life. Seminarians and scholastics are like young and tender 
plants which should not be exposed suddenly to violent storms but s! “"? 
be protected and developed until they have the strength to resist. 
The educators of the clergy should inculcate into their youthful minds 
the precepts of Christian modesty which is of such great help in the 
preservation of virginity. Modesty safeguards chastity by foreseeing 
dangers, forbidding risks, demanding the avoidance of dangerous oc- 
casions—such a: unchaste conversation, suspect familiarity with persons 
of the opposite sex. Modesty teaches one reverence for the human body 
as the temple of the Holy Ghost. This virtue will also suggest to parents 
and teachers suitable words whereby the conscience of youth may be 
formed in matters of chastity. Some such formation is necessary. 
The Holy Father recalls what he said in a recent address :* ‘‘ This modesty 
is not to be understood as equivalent to perpetual silence on this matter 
(of chastity) or as excluding, from moral instruction, sober and cautious 
discussion in its regard.”’ It is wrong, to use means which offend their 
sense of shame to initiate innocent youth into the secrets of human 
generation. This is another modern error.* Modesty is nourished by 


1Cf. St. John 17: 15. 

* AAS, XLIII (1951) p. 736. , 

* This error has been frequently condemned. In the Encyclical Divini [ilius 
Magistri, 31 Dec. 1929, Pope Pius XI wrote: ‘“‘ Far too common is the error of 
those who with dangerous assurance and under an ugly term propagate a so-called 
sex education, falsely imagining that they can forearm youths against the dangers 
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a filial fear of God which in turn, is based on Christian humility. All 
these virtues help to protect virginity. 

But strictly supernatural aids are also necessary to preserve virginity 
and perfect chastity. These are great gifts from God. They must 
be sought for and sustained by fervent prayer to God, by frequent re- 
course to the Sacraments of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist and by 
fervent devotion to the Virgin Mother of God. She is the model of all 
virgins and has in fullest measure the richness of virginity, as the Patristic 
writers so beautifully testify. Contemplation of the richness of Mary’s 
virginity will greatly help priests and religious to observe faithfully 
the chastity of their state. But they should do more than contemplate 
the greatness of Mary’s virtues. They should have constant recourse 
to her intercession. She is a most powerful mother of all mankind 
and in a special way, of those who have consecrated their lives to the 
service of God. Devotion and recourse to Mary have always been 
regarded in Christian tradition, as the most excellent means of preserving 
chastity. The Pope exhorts us, in this Marian Year, to entrust and dedi- 
cate our spiritual lives, in a special way, to Our Lady. 

In the final part—a short section— of the Encyclical the Holy Father 
refers firstly to the comfort which it gives him to see virginity flourishing 
throughout the world and being held in traditionally high honour— 
despite the errors and attacks to which reference has been made and 
which, it is hoped, will soon pass away. Yet the Holy Father is saddened 
by the decrease, in many lands, of vocations to the priesthood and the 
religious 1ife. He expresses the hope that educators of youth, some of 
whom may in the past have been in error on this point, will encourage 
and help to follow their vocation, boys and girls who feel called to the 
priesthood or to the religious life. Fathers and mothers are urged to 
give willingly to the service of God any of their children who are called 
to this service. Parents should not deny their children the right to 
choose God: they should consider what an honour it is to see their sons 
or daughters elevated to the priesthood or consecrated to the religious 
life. 

The Holy Father concludes the Encyclical with a message of sympathy 
and encouragement, and a prayer for strength and consolation for those 
priests and religious who are suffering bitter persecution in many coun- 
tries and who are bravely professing their faith even to the extent of 
martyrdom. He prays also that God may sustain, strengthen and 
console all those throughout the world who are consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. 


Joun McCartuy. 


of sensuality by means purely natural, such as a foolhardy initiation and precau- 
tionary instruction for all indiscriminately, even in public and worse still by ex- 
posing them at an carly age in order to accustom them, so it is argued, and as it 
were to harden them against such dangers. Such persons grievously err in re- 
ae to recognize the inborn weakness of human nature.....” C.T.S. trans- 

tion. 

Cf. Decree of Holy Office 21 Mar. 1931, on the methods known as “ Sex education ”’ 
and “ sex initiation’’—AAS, XXIII (1931), p. 118. 
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** Religio Depopulata ”’ 


The Reformation in England is one of the most discussed periods 
in history, and beyond all doubt it merits the attention which historians 
have paid to it. The position of power subsequently attained by England 
in world affairs makes England’s defection from the Papacy a matter 
of the greatest significance for the history of the Church as a whole, 

Unfortunately, it was for a long time impossible to discuss the question 
dispassionately. All nations develop their legends, and a certain attitude 
to Rome came to be very closely woven into the English legend. How- 
ever, the time has been slowly ripening towards a balanced discussion. 
The Catholics of England are fortunate that the task has now been 
attempted by Father Philip Hughes. We had not, of course, to wait 
on the present book! to assess Father Hughes’s qualifications ‘to deal 
with the Reformation in England. Twelve years ago he published 
a preliminary study of one aspect of the problem,” and in 1950 there 
appeared the first volume of his definitive work. 

It is sufficient praise of this book to say that it lives up to the standard 
of its predecessors. It deals with the reigns of Edward and Mary— 
short in time, but important in their effects, for the lasting Elizabethan 
compromise grew out of the events of these two short reigns; “ the 
diametrically opposed revolution and counter-revolution of the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary were to have an effect, in the next hundred 
years, that greatly exceeded what triumphs so short-lived might have 
been expected to produce.’ 

The author begins by a survey of the Ecclesia Anglicana at the time 
of the death of Henry VIII, with special attention to its doctrinal posi- 
tion. He notes the indications of the drift from the old faith, the constant 
attack on external usages and practices traditional to Christians, such 
as the sacramentals and the invocation of saints. His summing-up 
of the chief attempts to formulate doctrine during the 1540’s is very 
good ; his estimate of the Bishops’ Book particularly so. These attempts 
represented what was in many respects a compromise arising from the 
necessity of the advanced reform-party to temper their enthusiasms 
to the conservatism of the king. On the much-discussed question as to 
whether Henry VIII’s church was heretical (as distinct from schismatical) 
or not, Father Hughes insists that it was in heresy. He argues his 
case well, but it may be possible to treat the question as still open. For 
instance, he refers to a ‘‘ Lutheran shibboleth ” in the article on justifi- 
cation in the King’s Book of 1543.5 It may be so; but it may also be 


+The Reformation in England. II. Religio Depopulata. By Philip Hughes. 
London, Hollis and Carter, 1953. Pp. 366. Price 42s. 


* Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England. By Philip Hughes. Burns 
Oates, 1942. 


* The Reformation in England. 1. The King’s Proceedings. By Philip Hughes. 
Hollis and Carter, 1950. 


°F. &, 


5 P. 55. 
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argued that the phraseology may not be specifically Lutheran, but a 
reflection of a mode of thought which might be described as Augus- 
tinian and which was shared by many who were by no means Lutheran. ! 
Indeed, Father Hughes later? adduces evidence which seems to show 
that Bishop Stephen Gardiner believed that the King’s Book had re- 
stated the traditional doctrine of justification. It would seem that 
the historian’s judgement of Henry VIII and Stephen Gardiner must 
be based on what they intended to do, rather than on an analysis of 
their words in the light of later clarifications of doctrine. 

Indirect evidence of the dominance of the king’s conservatism may 
be gathered from what happened after his death. The great lacuna 
was filled by the opportunist Somerset, and immediately the advanced 
reform party had its way. Gardiner went to prison, and in rapid suc- 
cession there appeared, under the guidance of the now unfettered Cranmer, 
the series of documents which were to change the faith of England— 


| the Book of the Homilies on 31 July, 1547, the Order of Communion 


in March, 1548, the First Prayer Book in January, 1549, the Ordinal 
in January, 1550, the Second Prayer Book in 1552. 1553 saw Cranmer 
at work on the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. He did not live 
to finish it, but it was to have its day. 

Meanwhile, what of the nation ? Father Hughes notes—and it cannot 
be too much emphasized—that all this “‘ reform ” of religion was accom- 
panied by no great upsurge of Christian life. Contemporary evidence 
makes it clear that in this respect things were as bad, if not worse, than 
they had been before the reform. Indeed, the renewal of the Christian 
life did not seem to weigh much with many of the leading reformers. 
What was certainly the most obvious aspect of the Edwardine reform 
was a continuation of the Henrician plunder of the goods of the Church. 
To the loot of the monasteries was added the large-scale plundering 
of chantries, parish churches, and bishops’ sees. And then came the 
risings. 

Again, it is worth noting that in only one of these were the rebels 
moved by religious discontent, and that this was in Cornwall, which 
could scarcely be described as being England at all. It seems clear 
that the religious issue was one of secondary importance for the mass 
of Englishmen as well as for their leaders. This may go far towards 
an explanation of what happened under Mary the Catholic. 

In fact, it would seem to be the vital factor. It is true that Mary 
made mistakes, perhaps in not being sufficiently diplomatic in her 
determination that England should be immediately reconciled to the 
Holy See ; certainly in combining this policy with a policy of subser- 
vience to Imperial interests, probably in so far as this subservience 
led to the Spanish marriage, certainly in so far as it led to obstacles 
being placed in the way of Pole’s mission. It is true also that her reign 
was too short to permit the fulfilment of her plans. It is true further 
that Pole was unfortunate in the people with whom he had to deal, 
both the Emperor and Popes Julius III and Paul IV. All these were 


_'See for example Jedin, Papal Legate at the Council of Trent, E. tr., Herder, 
%t. Louis, 1947, pp. 326 ff. 
*P. 87. 
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serious handicaps to the restoration of England to the Catholic faith, 
but none so necessarily fatal as the fact that for the majority of English. 
men religion was a matter of secondary interest. 

“With regard however to religion in general your Serenity may rest 
assured that the example and authority of their Sovereign can do any. 
thing withthem....... living as he lives, believing what he believes, 
making use of it for external show to avoid incurring his displeasure 
rather than from any internal zeal ; for they would do the like by the 
Mahometan or Jewish creed were their king to evince belief in it and 
willed it thus.’? This is the verdict of the Venetian ambassador in 
a despatch written in 1557, when Mary’s reign had a little over a year 
to run. It seems undeniably true. Most of the leaders of the reform 
movement were unpleasant characters, and Father Hughes is not afraid 
to say so. Neither is he afraid to pass a similar judgement on most of 
the Henrician bishops and clergy. The accusation of a priest burnt as 
a heretic by Mary is scathing : 

“ King Henry by parliament, according to God’s word, put down 
the Pope: the clergy consented, and all men openly by oath refused 
his usurped supremacy, knowing by God’s word Christ to be head of 
the Church, and every king in his realm to have, under and next unto 
Christ, the chief sovereignty. 

King Edward also, by parliament, according to God’s word, set the 
marriage of priests at liberty, abolished the popish and idolatrous Mass, 
changed the Latin service, and set up the Holy Communion : the whole 
clergy consented thereunto ; many of them set it forth by their preach- 
ing ; and all they by practising confirmed the same. 

Notwithstanding, now when the State is altered, and the laws changed, 
the papistical clergy, with other like worldlings, as men neither fearing 
God, neither flying worldly shame, neither yet regarding their consciences, 
oaths, or honesty, like wavering weathercocks, turn round about, and 
putting on harlots’ foreheads, sing a new song, and cry with an impudent 
mouth, ‘Come again, come again to the Catholic Church’; meaning 
the antichristian church of Rome, which is a synagogue of Satan, and 
the very sink of all superstition, heresy, and idolatry.’ 

And Bishop Bonner’s answer is simply an admission: “‘ And thus 
did we, because of the perilous world which then was: for then it was 
made treason by the laws of this realm to maintain the Pope’s authority, 
and great danger it was to be suspected a favourer of the see of Rome; 
and therefore fear compelled us to bear with the time, for otherwise 
there had been no way but one.”* This is surely an invitation to a 
“material” faith, “ that sort of habitual belief which persons possess 
in consequence of having heard things said in this way or that from 
their childhood,” in contrast with the formal faith which arises “ not 
because there is no temptation to doubt, but because there is a duty 
to believe, not merely because it was so taught in the nursery, but 
because God has spoken.”* Such formal faith was needed in mid-six- 
teenth-century England, and it does not seem to have been there. 


1 Cited, pp. 347-8. 2 Cited, pp. 295-6. * Cited, p. 297. 
* Newman, Heretical and Schismatical Bodies no prejudice to the Catholicit y of 
he Church, in Difficulties of Anglicans, vol. I, pp. 349-50 (cited pp. 188-9). 
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There were, of course, exceptions. The Catholics had their martyrs, 
and so had the reformers. In this matter above all others the English 
legend is definite. The burnings for heresy during Mary’s reign have 
given her, it is to be feared for ever, the title of “‘ Bloody Mary.”” Father 
Hughes’s handling of this problem is, I think, the best part of his book. 
One cannot but admire the success of his efforts to see it “ with the 
coolness of an unconcerned spectator.’? ‘‘ Understanding”’ may be a 
better word. And to understand the sixteenth century one must be 
free from the prejudices of the rationalist centuries in particular. It 
is easier to-day, when the problems of our own century give us a clearer 
understanding of the power of fiercely-held convictions, coupled with 
darker passions and prejuaices, where no man should be anxious to 
cast the first stone. 

Nothing could be more naive than the exaltation of these sectaries 
burnt by Mary as martyrs for freedom of conscience. Freedom of 
conscience they did not want. They wanted freedom to impose their 
own convictions on others, and their arraignments of those who thought 
differently from them are painfully close to Bolshevik denunciations 
of ‘‘ deviationists,” both in thought and language. The news of Bishop 
Gardiner’s death moved one of them to write: “ I cannot but joy with 
you, my heartily beloved in Christ, of the death of Sennacherib, but 
although the cockatrice be dead, yet his pestilent chickens, with those 
of the whore of Babylon, still live.”* This is a comparatively mild 
example : there are others which are unprintable. The sixteenth century 
was a time of coarse language, but when this is discounted we can see 
behind it, not the martyrs for the rights of conscience, but the unyield- 
ing clash of passionately-held, exclusive faiths. 

The second point to remember is that many of those who suffered 
the death-penalty for heresy held tenets which would have brought 
them to the stake under a Protestant government as assuredly as under 
a Catholic one. It is beyond question that “‘ Cranmer and Gardiner 
and Bonner are all of exactly the same mind as to what should be done 
with heretics,” and that Cranmer did in fact send heretics to death. 
For, as a corollary of the point made above, namely that the sectaries 
were not martyrs for freedom of conscience, there followed the fact 
that men of the sixteenth century found it very difficult to visualize 
the possibility of a bona fide heretic. The heretic was the person who 
contumaciously resisted the truth even after it had been made known 
to him. Father Hughes returns to this point several times, but if any- 
thing he might have driven it home with more incisiveness, for it is of 
fundamental importance. 

There was general agreement, then, that heretics should be punished, 
and punished by death. Neither was any particular horror attached 
to death by burning, nor was the number of executions (273 in four 
years) likely to outrage the feelings of Tudor England. What then 
was the basis of the legend of “ Bloody Mary” ? 

Father Hughes adduces two factors in particular. The first was 
the weak moral position of the judges. We have seen Bonner, for 


1P. 259. *P. 299. ?P. 132. 
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instance, admitting his own cowardice in the past, and by scarcely 
veiled implication inviting the accused to save themselves by simila 
action now. ‘‘ What had happened in England in these years of Mary‘ 
reign was not, in fact, the repression by a Catholic government of heresy 
invading a Catholic country, but the repression of heresy by Catholic 
politiques in a country where heresy has lately been fully established 
a country that is already in great part indifferent to religion : and herein, 
it seems +o me, lies the greatest scandal of the business, and the ultimate 
reason why it was so easy to exploit it against Catholics in the generation 
that followed, and to root in it so powerful an anti-Catholic tradition.” 
Secondly, there was the fact that the victims found a powerful propa- 
gandist in John Foxe. His Book of Martyrs was designed as propaganda. 
It became, not merely history, but a second Bible. 

It will be clear that Father Hughes’s second volume is a book above 
the average, full of mature and wise judgement on men and events. It 
is all the more valuable in that he is a theologian as well as a historian, 
While it is true that “history does not carry these questions to the 
searching depths at which the theologian may make his judgements 
and expose the fallacy of our pretended righteousnesses,”” we must 
agree, I think, with Professor Butterfield, that ‘“‘ even at his own level, 
even in the realm of observable historical happenings, the historian 
must join hands with the theologian, and the truth of this fact becomes 
patent when conflicts are bitter and times are desperate.”2 In these 
circumstances, history and theology must fill complementary réles. 
I have suggested above one instance in which it might be argued that 
the theologian in Father Hughes over-influences the historian. It is 
arguable, and I feel that he would be the first to concede that it is, for 
in him theologian and historian are happily met. 

In a synthesis on this scale, personal preferences are unavoidable. 
For instance, I should have liked a deeper probing of the mind of the 
enigmatic Warwick. What lay behind the rumours when he first came 
to power that he meant to restore Catholicism? Again, the death of 
Cranmer merits more than two brief and incidental references, for the 
story of his conduct on that scene cancelled previous vacillations. It 
had an effect comparable to that of the story of Luther’s declaration 
at Worms, and makes the Martyrs’ Memorial in Oxford a challenge 
to more than the climbing powers of undergraduates. 

I cannot resist one small complaint. It is that Father Hughes can 
exasperate at times in his abbreviation of references. One recognises 
“G & H” as Gee and Hardy. “ L & R” as the equivalent of Gardiner, 
Lollardy and the Reformation in England was a little more puzzling, 
but I must confess to being beaten completely by ‘“ E.C.M.” until 
at a comparatively late stage I discovered from the bibliography that 
it stood for E. C. Messenger, The Reformation, the Mass, and the Priest- 
hood. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


1Pp. 303-4. 
*Cf. H. Butterfield, Christianity and History. London, 1949, p. 40. 
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Theology for Leaders 


A characteristic of modern ways of thought is the condemnation of 
authority, intellectual or moral, as an undue interference with the 
liberty of the individual. It is popularly supposed that there is a 
fundamental irreconcilability between freedom of thought and authority. 
The demand for freedom of thought sprang originally from hostility 
towards religion and has always been associated with it.2 The only 
authority that was acceptable was that of Science,* but more recently 
that has fallen into disfavour, and in its stead is now placed the opinion 
of the community. Here, too, significant changes are taking place, 
for the opinion of the community was to be arrived at by compromise 
on a sort of agreed basic minimum, but now it is asserted that social 
action constitutes thought and determines what is right to hold or believe. 
Ultimately this must lead to “ institutionalization”’ and planning by 
state authority, and to the demand for dictatorship in matters of the 
mind which is a denial of freedom of thought. ‘‘ Man does no longer 
want to accept his character as a creature, to admit the fundamental 
religion towards something which is above him. He refuses to submit 
to obligations which are not erected by his free commitment.... The 
modern man no longer wants to admit the réle of Providence, but he 
wants to determine everything himself . . . Equally he claims true 
authority in community life, and refuses to admit any authority which 
he himself has not arbitrarily installed, which is not a creation of his 
own.”’4 

It is inevitable that, however wrong this attitude may be, it is bound 
to affect the mental processes of people in general, if only to shake their 
assurance, and to dispose them towards criticizing or rejecting the 
validity of the “substitutional function of intellectual authority,” 
unless that comes clearly from “strict specialty.”” At the least the 
constant propaganda in favour of the herd opinion will predispose them 
to accept formed opinion readily and be guided by it, where it would 
reject a direction by authority as a display of authoritarianism. This 
may be at the back of some of the intellectual anti-clericalism of the 
present time. It is all the more likely in view of the sacredness given 
to democracy, as being the culminating point of social evolution. So 
Catholics find themselves with the task of informing and forming this 
public opinion, of resisting it occasionally and explaining why they do 
so, and to do this they must be themselves informed in such a way that 
they will consciously play their part. 

Pope Pius XII has referred to this need and called for action in this 
field. Speaking to journalists he appealed to them to withstand organ- 
izations “‘ which easily stifle all spontaneity of public opinion, and reduce 
it to a blind and docile conformity of thoughts and judgements ” fostered 


1 Cf. Sister M. Saint Catherine Sullivan, The Concept of Authority in Contemporary 
Educational Theory, Washington, D.C., 1952. 

2Ibid., p. 78. 

3 Ibid., p. 91. 

Dietrich von Hildebrand, ‘‘ The Réle of Reverence in Education,’ Lumen 
Vitae IV (Oct.—Dec. 1949), pp. 634-42. 
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by “cunning propaganda which arrogates to itself the privilege of 
fashioning public opinion to its taste”! This specific call to a specified 
mission issued to a lay group is only more personal than that which his 
predecessor Pope Pius XI issued to all Catholics, and that, as Paul 
Dabin, S.J. explains,? is a call to external action based on and pre- 
supposing internal Catholic formation, and pre-supposing also, of course, 
union with the Church, and action in accordance with proper ecclesias- 
tical direction. This can scarcely be done without a grounding in the 
theory of the Catholic way of life. ‘It is the proper function of 
the laity to mediate between the spiritual and temporal orders . . . and 
just as the divine wisdom of theology is of positive assistance in 
fulfilling the vocation to sanctity, so it is of inestimable value in 
mediating the Catholic spirit to the secular milieu. If man is to 
mediate between the spiritual and temporal orders the first thing 
necessary is a clear understanding of both. This understanding is 
best had in theology, which views all reality in terms of its relations 
to God... The second thing necessary is . . . the ability to judge all 
things according to divine standards. Secularism which is a direct 
perversion of the lay vocation results from judging things according to 
human standards, to the exclusion of those that are divine. Theology 
which is the divine wisdom in the mind of man has as a proper function 
the judgement of all things according to their highest principles. These 
principles are intelligible in theology.’’ 

This merely expands the words of Pope Pius XI : “‘ The true Christian 
product of Christian education is the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason, illuminated by supernatural light of the example and teaching 
of Christ.’’* 

From the point of view of the theoretical necessity of theology to 
complete a layman’s education, Newman stated the position clearly 
and completely at the time when universities were ostracizing theology 
from their curriculum. With his usual pertinence he asked, “ How 
can any Catholic imagine that it is possible for him to cultivate Phil- 
osophy and Science with due attention to their ultimate end, which is 
Truth, supposing that system of revealed facts and principles which 
constitute the Catholic Faith, which goes so far beyond nature, and 
which he knows to be most true, be omitted from among the subjects 
of his teaching ? ’’5 

From the personal and social nature of Christians and the duties 
which arise from them, the theoretical justification of the inclusion 
of Catholic theology in Catholic education presents no difficulty. Refer- 
ences to it show a feeling of uneasiness, however, as if Catholics were 
not sure of themselves and of their position, and needed to apologize 
for it. This suggestion of vague doubt is itself an indication of the need. 
For Catholics are inclined to be overawed by the invocation of Science 
and scientific pedagogy against them, and Science in this connection 


1 Address to International Congress of the Catholic Press, Febr. 1950. 

* L’Apostolat Laique, Paris 1931, pp. 136ff. 

*T. C. Donlan, O.P., Theology and Education, Dubuque 1952, pp. 101-102. 
* Divini Illius Magistri, section 120. 

5 Idea of a University, Discourse 3, end. 
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means natural and materialist science. It should scarcely be necessary 
to point out that a fully scientific approach to man takes cognizance 
of man’s spiritual nature, and so the pedagogy which is not based on such 
a philosophy of life, so far from being scientific, is completely unscientific, 
and is consequently misleading, as indeed modern theory and investiga- 
tion are both showing. The point was well taken by Rev. Robert Slavin 
0.P. in an address to the American National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion 1954: “In a world in which Science is the rallying cry, in which 
men have come to feel that they must live or die by science, Catholic 
education offers the saving science—the science of theology. We do 
not need to take artificial means to effect integration. In this science 
we have the answer to integration.’ 

The practical objection is frequently put that it is difficult to find room 
ina modern school curriculum or university course for theology. Educa- 
tion, it is explained, has become a competitive preparation for life- 
work, and anything which does not lead directly to this is objected to 
as a waste of school time. One can sympathize with the pupils in this 
matter, but the difficulty ultimately turns into a discussion on the aims 
and objects of real education ; Pope Pius XI describes these as preparing 
man “ for what he must be and what he must do here below in order to 
attain the sublime dignity for which he was created.”” Apart from this, 
an argumentum ad hominem is not without some validity in this connection. 
Education in general is not obviously leading to the ultimate good of man, 
and changes are being demanded. The change suggested by Catholics 
at least deserves a trial. Or even if we accept for argument’s sake 
the position of supporters of specialization, it does not seem out of order 
to demand some specialization from Catholics in the theory of Cathol- 
icism. 

Another reason why training in theology is necessary is to be found 
in popular articles on theological matters or matters bordering on 
theology. These are presented with all the aids to conviction that 
highly specialized writing can provide, and are likely to achieve harmful 
results, unless the reader can refer easily to someone capable of detecting 
the fallacies concealed in them under the easy-flowing prose, and for 
this a mere training in logic is not enough. Also it is true that Catholics 
who practise their religion in unreligious or non-Catholic surroundings 
may find themselves under the necessity of defending what in those 
circumstances is unusual behaviour, and this cannot be done properly 
without real conviction based on knowledge. The appeal to authority 
as we have seen is no longer accepted as an argument. 

Training in theology where it is provided can only be for a minority 
of the laity. Theology being based on an understanding of abstract 
reasoning is not suitable for general study. Whenever extreme dem- 
ocracy demands equal standards of education for all, as well as equal 
opportunities, it is being illogical, just as it is being illogical in working 
as if it could abolish distinctions of all kinds. Totalitarianism is quick 
to see the importance of training an élite, and leaving the direction of 
the masses to be dealt with at second-hand by them, and it does not 


1 The Catholic School Journal, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, May 1954, 
p. 173. 
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allow the demands of professional training to interfere with the trainin 
of this élite.1 A well-trained élite amongst the best minds of the Cathol 
laity is called for by modern conditions, with the difference of coun 
that they should not be professional leaders as is the case under total: 
tarianism. These could lead their fellows in a way that would be in. 
possible for priests. They would be “ auxiliary soldiers of the Churd 
who know them well (i.e. those who have fallen back into paganism 
and their minds and wishes, and can reach their hearts with tende 
brotherly love.’’? 

Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J. has dealt in an article in Theologica 
Studies, March 1944, with the problem of the need for theology for the 
layman. Having demonstrated the need for it, he goes on to discus 
the type of teaching which the position of the layman in the Church 
demands. He maintains that it should not be thought that what is 
required is a simplified form of the seminary course for clerics, buta 
course determined by the needs of a man who will not be a teacher, but 
a leader. The same idea is laid down as a principle by Dr. Dondeyne 
of Louvain* “In training students for the apostolate we must not 
have that of the priest in mind, but that of the live, intellectual layman 
of the 20th century.” With this there can be no cavil, particularly 
with the warning against simplification, because a grave fault in ow 
present-day educational efforts is the almost universal tendency to try 
to achieve quick results by over-simplification. (This is a danger, 
incidentally, which needs to be faced with laymen reading courses of 
theology). The result frequently is that pupils are deceived into thinking 
that matters can be dealt with without much effort, and this in tum 
has the double effect of failing to discipline them in the need for hard 
work and prolonged study, before uttering facile solutions with dangerous 
consequences, and of building in their minds the attitude that by their 
own powers they can solve complex problems simply. It seems clear 
that the course in theology studied by seminarians was devised with 
emphasis on principles rather than application. This of course is as 
it should be. Priests find themselves, however, as a result of this, expert 
in principles, but necessarily less proficient in business matters. The 
laity are expert in these latter, but less proficient in the principles, and 
so the course of theology visualized should be capable of bridging the 
gap. ‘Ideas lead the world. That is still true. But today two ways 
of thinking are found side by side. The Catholic intellectual is faced 
with the pressing task of effecting a new synthesis. To achieve this 
synthesis of Christianity and civilization is the mission of the intellectual 
and the University ”’.4 

The extent and nature of the course necessary for this purpose will 
depend on circumstances. This much at least can be said. Whatever 
course is followed it must be made clear that it is only a part of the 
corpus of theology, which must itself be presented as a unified body of 














1See Guy de Bretagne, Pastorale Catéchétique, Paris 1953, p. 324. 
?Quadragesimo Anno. 
’“ Training University Students for the Apostolate,” in Lumen Vitae, July- 
Sept. 1947. 
* Ibid. 
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doctrine that is complete and scientific in itself. This is necessary 
to counteract the impression which is all too easily gained that a man 
equipped with a little theological instruction is master of the whole 
matter and capable of solving all problems. Keeping the aim and 
| be in’ purpose in view we can also say that the course provided should be such 
Churaf as will assist the laity in their task of leading others to the source where 
ganism— they can expect to be given official teaching by the official teachers. 
tende§ Also, there is need to provide a sound reason for the various authoritative 
statements, regulations and directions of the Church. Modern ways 
ologial§ of thought require that leaders be themselves convinced of the true 
for the} position in this regard. It should be necessary too to have them under- 
discus § stand the function of the Church in the world, and the extent and the 
Church} source of her responsibility in social matters with special reference to 
what is) distinguishing the responsibilities of individual Catholics in the same 
» butal regard. 
er, but In suggesting courses of theology it must not be thought that I am 
ndeyn) criticizing those already being provided in our Irish University colleges. 
ist not} There are, however, many potential leaders outside the universities who 
layman} are capable of benefiting from similar courses even though they will 
cularly) never have the opportunity of graduating. Courses have been in ex- 
in our istence, for example, for some years which have fitted some of these 
to try} to advance to a deeper study of the elements of theology. Perhaps 
langer,{- these could be used as a beginning to provide a well-informed Catholic 
rses off group of leaders capable of informing public opinion. 
inking 
n tum PETER BIRCH 
r hard 
gerous 
y their 
lt) Catholic Theology To-Day: A Recent Survey 
is as 
expert In the two sections of M. Aubert’s book ! summarized in the preceding 
The | issue,? the author is concerned with an examination of the first general 
s, and} characteristic of Catholic theology to-day, viz. an enrichment of doctrine 
ig the} through a deeper investigation of the sources of revealed truth. The 
ways titles of the two remaining sections—‘‘ Ouverture au Monde Moderne ” 
faced and ‘‘ Face a |’Existentialisme et a l’Oecuménisme,”’ indicate that their 
© this} subject-matter is the complex and difficult one of the reaction of Catholic 
octual theology to the peculiar problems besetting the world of the twentieth 
century. Continental theologians are fully conscious of the intense 
e will intellectual activity and the widespread desolation of spirit which form 
tever the mental and emotional climate in which they live, and which call 
f the for their own special and immediate response from Catholic theology. 
dy of Such a response Catholic theology can certainly give, but if it is to be 
heard and accepted, it must be presented in a language our contempor- 
aries understand and must speak to them directly of values they par- 
ticularly prize. The gospel which is ours to give to them, we must 








































July- 
11a théologie Catholique au milieu du XXe siécle, Louvain 1954 (Casterman). 
* Irish Theol. Quart., April, 1954, pp. 169-180. 
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show to be what it really is, ‘‘ the power of God unto salvation,” a voice 
that speaks to them at every level of their lives, perennially valid truth 
that loses nothing of its freshness and vital force with the passing of 
the centuries. It is in this conviction that Catholic theology in recent 
years has dedicated itself in a special way to a sympathetic understanding 
of modern life and thought, in the hope of winning the contemporary 
world for Christ. This preoccupation with the problem of the con 
temporary world constitutes the second general characteristic of theology 
mid-way through the twentieth century. 


III. ‘““OUVERTURE AU MONDE MODERNE” 
New methods of tresentation advocated 


Theologians, in attempting to make their teaching acceptable to 
the modern mind, see as one of their first tasks a modification of theol- 
ogical vocabulary which will eliminate as far as possible words unfamiliar 
to modern ears, and substitute for them words in common use to-day, 
In addition, many feel the need for a new method of presentation, one 
that puts less emphasis on metaphysical questions and brings into greater 
relief the purely religious value of revealed truth. The attempt 
to put this programme into practice has given rise in the past 
decade to what is known as “ Kerygmatic Theology,” whose function 
it is, so its advocates assert, to prepare the way directly for the preaching 
of revelation as a joyous message of salvation, as the “ good news” 
par excellence for mankind. While the idea of developing a separate 
kerygmatic theology side by side with the traditional theology is recently 
being more and more abandoned—and, it would seem, wisely—the 
movement has served to call attention to certain tasks facing theologians 
in the world to-day, and has been responsible, at least indirectly, for a 
few excellent theological studies, notable for their treating of the 
mysteries of Christianity more from the point of view of their implica- 
tions for the spiritual life of the individual than from that of philosophical 
analysis. This return to a closer union of spirituality with theology is 
indeed one of the most noteworthy achievements of theology in recent 
years. 


The “ philosophia terennis’’ and modern thought 


In addition to presenting theology in a new way, many recent theol- 
ogians have turned their attention to aspects of theology which have 
received little or no attention in the past, in an attempt to meet the prob- 
lems raised by the great non-Christian philosophers whose influence on 


1 E.g.. Romano Guardini, Die letzten Dinge, Wurtzbourg 1941. French transl., 
Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1950; L’Enfer, a symposium published by Editions de 
la Revue des Jeunes, Paris 1951; Taymans d’Eypernon, Le mystére primordial. 
La Trinité dans sa vivante image, L’Edition Universelle, Brussels 1946. 
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modern thought is so great. Despite their errors, the systems of Hegel, 
Marx, Kierkegaard, Nietszche and others have been born of deeply- 
felt spiritual experiences in which millions of their contemporaries shared 
and which are felt no less deeply and no less widely to-day, and it is 
believed that much would be gained by re-thinking the Catholic syn- 
thesis in the light of these experiences and the problems they have created. 
If it be true that theologians in the course of the development of Catholic 
thought have made use of and turned to good account more than one 
philosophical system, is it not now a 'egitimate development to examine 
the system of Hegel, for example, and see if some at ieast of the perennial 
doctrines of the Christian faith might not be re-stated in the light of 
Hegelianism, as they have already been stated in the light of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism ? The system of St. Thomas is indeed the fhil- 
osophia perennis and will never be discarded in favour of a new system. 
But even the system of St. Thomas does not exhaust the riches of the 


deposit of revealed truth, and was it not, moreover, the peculiar achieve- 


ment of St. Thomas that he integrated into Christian thought whatever 
was true in the philosophy of Aristotle? Such is the frame of mind of 
many theologians who are au fait with modern thought. While fully 
conscious of the dangers of accommodating truth itself to the apparent 
needs of any particular age, they nevertheless seek a via media between 
an unbending adherence to traditional forms of thought and expression 
and the Relativism condemned by Pope Pius XII in Humani Generis. 


New objects of study 
1. Theology of the laity 


Any complete integration into the Thomistic synthesis of whatever 
real values modern thought contains can only be a gradual and delicate 
process. Already, however, the efforts of theologians to find a place in 
the Christian scheme of things for the ideas that have become in a special 
way identified with the modern mind, have focussed attention on new 
objects of study and have been responsible for certain definite theological 
developments. The frontiers of theology have been extended in three 
directions particularly, so that we have to-day three almost completely 
new departments in theology: a theology of the laity, a theology of 
history, and a theology of terrestrial realities. 

The problem of a theology of the laity has forced itself on the attention 
of theologians largely because of the increasingly prominent réle of the 
laity in the Church. The present hour has been called “the hour of 
the laity,’ a description which is certainly justified in view of such 
developments as the growth of Catholic Action, the increasing number of 
laymen who are winning distinction in the various branches of theology, 
the publication of many “ collections de haute vulgarisation theologique,”’ 
the evolution of a distinctively lay spirituality. Pope Pius XII, in an 
address to the Sacred College in 1946, called attention to the doctrinal 
position of the laity in the Church, pointing out that they do not merely 
belong to the Church, but constitute it: they are the Church, under 
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their common head the Pope, and the bishops in communion with him, 
Theological thought over the past few centuries has done considerably 
less than justice to this concept, chiefly because of the necessity of 


combating the Protestant heresy which refused to recognize any essential fin | 
sidiary fu 
opinion t 


superiority on the part of bishops and priests. To-day that reason has 
lost its urgency and we find theological reviews and other organs of 
Catholic thought, particularly in France, devoting very great attention 
to the réle of the laity in the Church. Within the past few years, too, 
the first attempts at a complete discussion of the problem have been 
made, notably by Canon Philips of Louvain! and by Pére Congar of the 
Dominican Order,? “le thcéologien qui a fait le plus gros effort pour 
dépasser les aspects simplement pratiques . . . et aborder les problémes 
proprement théologiques avec toutes leurs implications.” 

The general lines of the problem are indicated in the following words 
of a modern writer on the problem: ‘‘ Le sacerdoce et le laicat sont 
deux fonctions ecclésiastiques parce qu’elles sont au service de la vie 
personelle de |’Eglise. Ni les prétres sont au service des laics ni les 
laics ne sont au service des prétres. Tous sont ensemble au service 
de |’Eglise.”* Taking this statement as a fair summing up of the trend 
of development, M. Aubert indicates the twofold plane on which it 
applies, namely the internal life of the Church which is ever seeking to 
appropriate more fully the treasures of divine grace and truth, and, on 
the other hand, the Church in her apostolic function, reaching out to 
the souls of men everywhere. 

On the former plane two different aspects can again be distinguished. 
When one considers the Church as an institution of salvation through 
which grace and truth come to men, one must certainly accord a privil- 
eged and indispensable place to the priestly hierarchy by whom these 
spiritual treasures are transmitted to us. There is another aspect of 
the Church, however, formerly somewhat neglected, which has been 
receiving attention in recent years: the Church considered as a living 
community, whose members share a common life sustained by grace 
and truth. It is from this point of view that the laity may be assigned 
its proper and adequate place. The laity is called upon to play its 
part, “ dans la participation active au culte, au saint sacrifice de la messe 
notamment, pour laquelle ils sont officiellement habilités par le caractére 
baptismal ; dans un effort intellectuel et surtout spirituel pour pénétrer 
davantage, sous le contréle du magistére enseignant, les richesses de 
la révélation et en percevoir les applications inédites a des situations 
jadis inconnues ; enfin dans la présentation respectueuse, qui n’enléve 
rien a l’obéissance, de réflexions et de suggestions touchant la situation 
de I’Eglise et les accomodations que semble requérir I’évolution du 
monde avec lequel ils vivent en contact plus étroit.”’ 

But it is pre-eminently in the apostolate that the laity can play its 
part. The capital point here, on which the teaching of theologians has 
become more and more emphatic, is that this apostolic responsibility 
is not something over and above one’s normal Christian duties, a matter 
of free choice according to individual dispositions, but a duty arising 


1Le Role du laicat dans l’Eglise, Casterman, Paris 1954. 
* Jalons pour une théologie du laicat, Editions du Cerf, Paris 1953. 
*P. Hayen, La christianisation du prolétariat, Brussels 1948, p. 89. 
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h him, rom the very fact that one is baptized and confirmed. In regard to 
lerably the manner of exercise of this duty, theologians are agreed that the 
sity of Maity must from time to time put themselves at the disposal of the clergy 
sential Jin the exercise of the latter’s strictly sacerdotal ministry. This ‘ sub- 
on has §sidiary function”’ of the lay apostolate is insisted on contrary to the 


ans of opinion that Catholic Action on such terms belongs to “un stade de 
ention Ppaternalisme clérical définitivement révolu.”’ 
Ss, too, § A difference of opinion manifests itself in regard to the most profitable 


been pline to be followed by the laity in fulfilling their apostolate to a de- 
of the §chnstianized world. Some favour a direct approach which will openly 
: pour Fconfront the unbelieving masses with the truths of revelation ; others 
dlémes Jrely rather on the good example of fervent Christians to convince un- 
believers, by the silent testimony of their lives, that the deepest human 
words Jaspirations can be realised only on the supernatural plane on which 
t sont | Christianity moves; while a third group sees little hope of abundant 
a vie and lasting fruits apart from a concerted effort to christianize the social 
ni les | and political institutions of modern life. The programme advocated 
ervice | by this third group raises the important question of the degree of auto- 
trend | nomy to be accorded to the laity in the field of social and political action. 
ich it |} sit the function of the clergy to determine the aim to be pursued and 
ng to j even the means to be used, or should they limit themselves to what 
d, on |has been called “animation spirituelle du laicat engagé?” These 
ut to [alternatives take practical and concrete shape in a number of keenly 
disputed problems, for example, whether specifically Catholic institu- 
shed, | tions—schools, hospitals, companies—should be established in the effort 
‘ough | to re-christianize the milieux de vie or, on the other hand, Catholics should 
rivil- | penetrate non-Christian institutions in the hope of establishing in them 
these | Christian principles. In France particularly, very many Catholics 
ct of | arein favour of the second alternative, and have laid claim to an almost 
been | complete freedom from hierarchical control, certain groups—the Jeunesse 
iving | %@U£glise for example—even going so far as to advocate active co- 
zrace | operation with Marxism in the social and political fields. 
gned Marxism is indeed a constant factor at the background of the whole 
y its } question of the theology of the laity, as also of the other two questions 
1esse | Mentioned above : the theology of history and the theology of terrestrial 
stére | realities. In focussing attention on the so-called “alienation” of the 
Strer | human person, Marxism has made Catholic theologians conscious of the 
s de | malogous problem that exists for the rank and file of Christians, who 
ions | ae exposed to the danger of attempting to develop their religious life 
léve | independently of the public, official religious life of the Church. Com- 
tion | plete integration of the laity in the life of the ecclesiastical community 
du | San ideal that must be attained. The serious intellectual effort on the 
part of Catholic theologians to assign to the ‘‘ People of God” their 
its | tme place in the Ecclesia is mainly an attempt to provide the doctrinal 
has | basis for that ideal. 


tter 2. Theology of history 


The theology of history seeks to provide an answer, in the light of 
the Christian revelation, to the problem : what is the ultimate meaning 
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of the vicissitudes of mankind throughout the various epochs of hu 
history ? Are we witnesses to the working out of a definite plan, or 
the whole concept of human progress a myth, and is mankind as a w 
drawing no nearer a definite objective to be attained at the end of time’ 
The problem has already been much discussed at the level of philosophy 
particularly since the publication of the works of Hegel and Marx, by 
little light has been shed on the meaning of history, and it appears douby. 
ful if in fact philosophy is capable of solving the problem. The theo! 
ogian, however, has been given an insight, through revelation, into th 
mind of God, and may justly ask himself if he has not received certaiy 
indications, at least, of the place of historical development in God 
plan for the human race. According to one view, the task of the theo. 
ogian in face of the problem of history is to foretell, at least in a genera 
way, the course Christianity will take in future ages. It is questionable, 
however, if such a task lies within his competence, or really pertains to 
the purpose of revelation at all. A second view of the problem fixes 
its attention on the nature of man as it reveals itself in the changing 
conditions of successive ages, and seeks to elaborate a new, though 
not very clearly defined, form of human ontology : a study of the human 
race in the process of becoming Christian, and of the new facets of man’s 
nature that this process has revealed from time to time. Others, from 
a more lofty standpoint, seek to trace the history of mankind on the 
supernatural plane. A theology of history can, they believe, be con- 
structed only in the light of man’s elevation to the state of sanctifying 
grace, and must have as its specific object the story of man’s fall from 
grace, his ceaseless struggle with the powers of darkness, and his final 
triumph over them through the redemptive sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Only on this plane can the history of the human race be understood in 
terms of an ordered progress towards a final goal, though not until 
the “‘ day of the Lord,” when this goal has actually been reached, will 
the full significance of each epoch in history be made known. While 
a theology of history so conceived seems to lie well within the true 
domain of theology, it will, however, have little or no light.to shed on 
the possible value, in terms of Christianity, of temporal civilizations 
and man’s strivings after progress, which, many claim, is precisely the 
problem with which a theology of history should concern itself. 


3. Theology of terrestrial realities 


At this point, however, the theology of history links up with the third 
problem that has recently come in for attention from theologians: 
the theology of terrestrial realities. The theology of terrestrial realities 
is concerned, in the first place, with the place of the body, and of the 
material universe generally, in the scheme of the Christian revelation. 
Under this head it includes a study of the general question, touched on 
by St. Paul, of the share of the material universe in the Fall, Redemption, 
and future glory,’ and of such special topics as the beauty of God's 
creation, the perfecting of the world by the labour of man, the importance 


1 Romans 8: 19-22. 
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of the body as the soul’s medium of expression and action, the theol- 
ogical implications of the essential features of the modern conception 
of the universe.1 More widely, the theology of terrestrial realities con- 
cerns itself with the value, in relation to the Kingdom of God, of every 
form of human effort in the non-religious sphere : social, political, scien- 
tific, artistic, literary. It branches out, therefore, into a number of 
distinct but related theologies : a theology of culture, a theology of work, 
a theology of progress, all concerned with the one central problem 
of determining the value of humanism, in the most comprehensive 
sense of that term, ‘‘ au regard de la consommation de toute chose 
dans la perfection du royaume ciéleste.” Are all the efforts of 
mankind towards a more beautiful world and towards technical 
progress of no intrinsic worth in bringing man nearer to God? Is their 
sole value that which derives from their dedication by man to God’s 
glory ? These are the questions, undoubtedly of the greatest interest 
to the world of the twentieth century, with which the theology of 
terrestrial realities is concerned. 

The various answers that have been given to these questions can be 
reduced to two main tendencies: Incarnation and Transcendence. 
Those who favour a “ Christianity of Incarnation,’* while in no way 
questioning the transcendence of man’s last end, maintain that the 
forward march of the human race is preparing the way directly for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. They base their theory on such con- 
siderations as the assumption by the Second Person of the Trinity of 
a complete human nature, body as well as soul ; the essential goodness 
of the created world, according to Genesis, and God’s invitation to man 
to co-operate by his labour in the creative work of God ; and, finally, 
the historical development whereby the progress of Christianity in the 
western world has gone on side by side with a growing mastery by man 
over the material world. These arguments and the theory they support 
have become widely diffused in Catholic Action circles, where they have 
engendered a spirit of optimism in regard to the conquest for Christ 
of many profane milieux—scientific, cultural, social—even that of the 
proletariat revolution, regarded by some as a necessary condition for 
the triumph of the gospel throughout the world. 

In opposition to this outlook there has arisen within the past decade 
a school of theology which takes a pessimistic view of human progress, 
refusing to look upon it as making any direct contribution to the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. The onward march of the Church does 
not take place via scientific and cultural achievements, attractive as 
this doctrine may seem to many of our contemporaries. Thus there 
is really no place for a theology of terrestrial realities, and the story of 


1Cf. M. Frank-Duquesne, Cosmos et Gloire. Dans quelle mesure l’univers physique 
a-t-il part a la chute, 4 la redemption et 4 la gloive finale, Vrin, Paris 1947 ; Initiation 
pe a published by a group of Dominicans, Editions du Cerf, Paris 1952-3 

vols.). 

* Among the supporters of this view are : Canon Thils of Louvain ; Pére Theilhard 
de Chardin ; the originators of the Jeunesse de l’Eglise movement ; a group of Dom- 
inican theologians connected with the review Economie et Humanisme, and another 
group of theologians connected with the review Esprit. 

*E.g. J. Daniélou, L. Bouyer and other contributors to the review Dieu Vivant. 
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mankind can be seen in its proper perspective only from the point of 
view of an “ eschatological theology,” one that keeps in the forefront 
the last things and lives in the one great hope of the glorious return of 
Christ. Man, even regenerate man, by his own efforts can do nothing 
to accelerate or prepare the way for that return, for the Kingdom of 
God comes only by humble prayer ; it cannot be in any sense the flowering 
of profane culture. Despite the fact of the Incarnation we who follow 
the Cross must live in a constant state of spiritual tension with the world 
around us, living in it, as St. Paul has admonished us, as strangers and 
voyagers. The environment in which we live to-day amply justifies 
an attitude of deep distrust of a so-called progress, which can scarcely 
be said to have helped in the development of human values. In _ fact, 
if one must look for the guidance of a master-hand in the evolution of 
modern civilization, the signposts, in so far as they can be clearly read 
at all, point rather to the Prince of darkness than to any special providence 
of God. 

Such are the two main lines of response to the problem of terrestrial 
values. M. Aubert justly remarks that there are elements of truth on 
both sides, and expresses the hope that continued study of the question 
will lead to a satisfactory synthesis based on Incarnation and Transcen- 
dence rather than on either alternative exclusively.2. In this way 
theologians may hope to avoid, on the one hand, an extreme “ super- 
naturalism ” which would be tantamount to a refusal by Christians of 
true responsibilities, and, on the other, an excessive optimism inspired 
by a thinly disguised naturalism and a tendency to divinize material 
realities by invoking a misguided ‘ theology of Incarnation.” 


IV. FACE A L’EXISTENTIALISME ET A L’OECUMENISME 


The present era is one of immense technical progress and preoccupa- 
tion with material values, in which questions relating to terrestrial values 
and the meaning of history claim great attention. Paradoxically, 
however, it is also an era of introspective philosophy, in which man 
has given deeper and more earnest thought than perhaps at any other 
epoch to problems of personal destiny, of the relations between individuals 
in a community, of moral conduct in the light of its inner springs in the 
human soul and in terms of personalist values. This concern with 
human destiny, associated particularly with Existentialism, has impinged 
on the various departments of Catholic theology. To a special degree 
it has affected Catholic moral teaching, and traditional moral theology 
has been challenged at a number of points. 


Moral Theology 


Catholic moral teaching has been accused of lacking an adequate 
basis in sociology, and thereby of failing to take due account of the 


1Cf. Satan, Etudes Carmélitaines, Desclée—de Brouwer, Bruges-Paris 1948. 
*Cf. G. Thils, Tvranscendance ou Incarnation ?, Louvain 1950. 
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many external circumstances that influence human conduct in real life. 
It has been criticized too by students of modern “ depth psychology,”’ 
on the grounds that it does not allow sufficiently for the internal cir- 
cumstances which so deeply influence conduct ; under this heading also, 
its critics maintain, it is out of touch with reality. These criticisms, 
though often prompted by ignorance of the true principles of Catholic 
moral teaching, have had the good effect of stimulating study of moral 
theology, with a view to fixing more exactly the boundaries of human 
liberty, and the application of universal moral principles to changing 
circumstances of time and place. 

In this context a lively controversy has arisen concerning what has 
come to be known as “ Situation Ethics.” ‘‘ Situation Ethics” is tae 
answer proposed by certain Catholics to the difficulties of applying general 
principles of moral theology to particular cases, and is intended to answer 
the criticism that Catholic moral theology is impersonal and legalist, 
concerned chiefly with ways and means for avoiding sin, rather than 
with developing the personalist values of freedom, sincerity and love. 
According to ‘‘ Situation Ethics,” the Christian conscience, when faced 
with a concrete moral problem, is endowed by the Holy Spirit with a 
special illumination enabling it to determine the true course to be followed. 
What is of primary importance in such deliberations of conscience is a 
person’s sincerity and goodwill ; provided he intend to please God, it 
matters little whether or no his act be in conformity with the objective 
moral law. Against this conception of morality, which would reduce 
the moral life to “nos sincérités successives selon les inspirations du 
moment,” Pope Pius XII has repeated the traditional Catholic teaching 
on the existence of objective moral values based on the nature of man, 


| and on the obligation of making moral decisions in accordance with these 


values, under the guidance of the Church’s teaching. Nevertheless, 
Catholic moral theology can benefit in certain ways from the views of 
the proponents of “Situation Ethics.” In the first place, M. Aubert 
remarks, these views point the importance of the place assigned among 
the traditional criteria of morality to considerations other than the 
actio ipsa, namely the motives of the agent and the concrete circum- 
stances which attend his act. Secondly, they call attention to the danger 
of mistaking an abstract, impersonal casuistry for the true science of 
human conduct, which cannot be divorced from a consideration of the 
personal, inner life of the individual. In a recent work of great import- 
ance, Pére Gilleman, S.J.2_ has shown that the true concept of Catholic 
moral theology avoids this danger by basing itself on the scholastic 
thesis concerning the primacy in the moral sphere of the virtue of charity, 
of which all conduct must be the expression and fulfilment, and from which 
it derivés its true significance in terms of persorfal values. Finally, 
a number of theologians, chiefly Dominicans, have recalled the capital 
tle assigned by St. Thomas to the virtue of prudence in the science 
of moral theology. If there be need for a guiding principle within 

1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 44 (1952), pp. 416 f. 

* Le Primat de la charité en théologie morale, Louvain, Publications Universitaires, 
and Paris, Desclée—de Brouwer, 1952. 


*E.g. M. J. Le Guillou, “La morale de S. Thomas,” in Supplément de la Vie 
Spirituelle, No. 17, May 1951, p. 174. 
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the individual to determine morality in concrete cases; if a delicai/ 
instrument be needed which, with a keen sensitivity to the varioy 
factors, human and otherwise, which influence morality, will indicay 
where true moral values, at once personal and objective, lie in a give 
situation, then, say these theologians, Catholic theology has long ay 
provided it, though it has not always made full use of it, in the virtued 
prudence, “ cette vertu, a la fois intellectuelle et morale, qui determin 
le choix réfiéchi des actes ‘ authentiques,’ mairement pesés, fruits d’um 
demarche vivante de la conscience animée par le désir du Bien et & 
service de Dieu, et sachant trouver pour chaque cas particulier la mei: 
eure traduction concréte de ce désir foncier.”’ 


Dogmatic Theology 


The effects of existentialist philosophy on Catholic theology have not 
been confined to the sphere of moral teaching. They also extend to 
certain new tendencies in dogmatic theology, not always easy to define 
perhaps, but unmistakable in their general character. These tendencies 
are particularly noticeable in the department of Christian anthropology, 
and may be summed up under the general heading of a preoccupation 
with the individual twentieth-century man, in his relation to God and 
to his own environment. The theological virtues of faith, hope and 
charity have, from this point of view, been studied in a somewhat new 
light, less emphasis being placed on rational analysis and much more on 
the personal and vital implications of these virtues for the individual man 
as, in the company of his fellowmen, he progresses Godward under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. The name primarily associated with these 
tendencies is that of Romano Guardini, whose work “a l’heure actuelle 
répond le mieux a ces préoccupations de nétre époque.”” In a number 
of books ranging over an extraordinary variety of subjects, but especially 
in Le Seigneur, ‘‘ un des grands livres de nétre époque,”’ Guardini treats 
of the Christian life in the world of to-day, returning constantly to a 
few central themes : the destiny of man, the freedom of the spiritual being, 
the encounter of the human person with grace. ‘‘ Ce qui attire chez 
Guardini,” writes M. Aubert, “c’est le souci constant d’envisager la 
situation de I"homme en face de Dieu non pas d’un point de vue statique 
mais d’un point de vue vivant et méme dramatique, en rappelant sams 
cesse que “ Dieu n’est pas seulement un Lui tout-puissant, mais le Tu 
vivant.’ ” In accordance with this method of approach, Christianity 
is presented primarily as a “ sharing in the very existence of Christ, 
and God as the supreme Subjectivity, the living person par excellence 
and the infinite source of human personality—the very reverse of the 
conception of many modern atheists, for whom God would constitute 
a menace to their own existence. ' 

One result of the emphasis placed by Guardini and others on this 
aspect of the divine Being has been a deeper sense of the mystery which 
enshrouds the divine Personality, and, at the next stage, a preoccupation 


? French transl. by R. P. Lorson, S.J., 2 vols., Alsatia, Paris. 
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with the difficulty of expressing in ordinary philosophical concepts 
the truth about God and man’s relations with Him. The scholastic 
doctrine of the analogy of being is relevant here, but it does not explain 
certain striking aspects of the position adopted by some theologians 
since the war, who appear to have “ une désaffection vis-a-vis de toute 
construction théologique rationelle,’’ and, in their exposition of doctrine, 
have shown a marked preference for the more concrete categories of 
modern thought over those of scholastic theology. These tendencies 
were the beginning of a sharp controversy that broke out on the Con- 
tinent immediately after the war, ana was fought out chiefly in France, 
between the so-called promoters of a “ new theology.” and the defenders 
of the traditional theology. The controversy began in 1946 when 
Pére Labourdette, O.P., joined issue in the Revue Thomiste with certain 
Jesuit theologians, notable Péres de Lubac and Daniélou, who, as we 
have seen, have been leading spirits in the biblical and patristic revival. 
Their ideas and those of their disciples were, Pére Labourdette main- 
tained, opening up the way for a twofold dogmatic relativism : a historical 
relativism in the first place, which, by emphasizing the varying expression 
of revealed truth at different epochs, would call in question its trans- 
cendent and unchanging character ; and secondly, a subjectivist relativ- 
ism which, by interpreting the conceptual expression of doctrine primarily 
from the point of view of the inner life which it represented rather than 
from that of its objective significance, would distort the true idea of 
revealed truth and make it synonymous with the authentic expression 
of personal religious experience. This controversy, as is well known, 
has had repercussions in the Encyclical Humani Generis. Without 
naming any theologian in particular, Pope Pius XII there pointed out 
the dangers of a dogmatic relativism which would question the adequacy 
of philosophical concepts to express the truths of faith, and would ignore 
the immutable principles that underlie all sound philosophy. M. Aubert, 
summing up on the merits of the controversy, dissociates Péres de Lubac 
and Daniélou from such errors, but expresses the belief that some at 
least of their disciples, not fully appreciating the finer shades of their 
thought, may have exposed the true concept of doctrinal expression 
to dangers which Péres de Lubac and Daniélou had carefully avoided. 


Ecclesiology 


Though the existentialist movement is concerned pre-eminently with 
the individual person—his aspirations, his conscience, his destiny, it is 
not concerned with him merely as an individual, unrelated to the com- 
munity in which he lives. It is not only the individual subjectivity 
that is studied, but the sum total of subjectivities ; hence community 
themes are very much part of existentialist philosophy. It follows 
from this that the influence of Existentialism on Catholic theology 
touches that part of theology which is concerned with the Christian 
community, the Ecclesia Christi. There has been marked development 
in Catholic Ecclesiology in recent years, and in that development the 
pressure of Existentialism has played its part. However, the origins 
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of this renewal ante-date the vogue of Existentialism. The renewg 
was already well under way before the war, being associated chiefly 
with the names of Karl Adam, and, once again, Romano Guardinj, 
The essential character of the new movement was that it gave its try 
place in the Church Tract to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which had largely been obscured from view by considerations beari 

solely on the external organization of the Church. The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body became almost immediately “‘la doctrine preferée de 
toute une generation,” the way having been already prepared for it 
by such factors as the progress of the missionary movement and oj 
Catholic Action, reaction against the individualism of the nineteenth 
century, the liturgical movement, and, above all, a closer study of 
Christology. Christology and Ecclesiology have advanced hand-in- 
hand, the great contribution of the period between the wars being the 
elaboration of the thesis that the Church is the continuation amongst 
us of the Incarnation, exercising its sanctifying action by sacraments 
which dispense the life of Christ and centre on the Eucharist, the Sacra- 
ment of Christ’s Body. 

During the past two decades this method of treating Ecclesiology 
has been more firmly established, and certain developments and refine- 
ments have been added. In the first place, it was necessary to react 
against an excessive emphasis on the mystical, invisible aspect of the 
Church, as if the external, visible society were of little importance or 
were even something distinct from the Mystical Body of Christ. In 
his Encyclical Mystici Corporis Pope Pius XII condemned this error, 
while at the same time underlining the importance of the concept of 
the Church as a living organism animated by the life of Christ, flowing 
into the cells which are its members. Thus a true balance is struck be- 
tween the two complementary aspects of the doctrine, and with the 
growing acceptance of the idea of the external structure of the Church 
as the “sacrament” of its inner, vital power, as explained by Pére 
Congar' and Mgr. Journet,? the crisis concerning the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body appears to have been resolved. Moreover, Ecclesiol- 
ogists have recently branched out in new directions : not merely towards 
a theology of the laity, but also towards a theology of the episcopate 
and the diocese and, very recently, a theology of the parish ; towards 
a theology of the apostolate also, both in its classical aspect of an ex- 
tension of the Church into new lands and in its peculiarly modern aspect 
of an attempt to regain those who have been lost to the Church in 
Christian countries ; and finally, towards the delicate subject of the 
relations between the existing temporal structure of the Church and 
its essential idea as conceived by its Founder, and of the extent to which 
reform of the former is legitimate and desirable. Here again the work 
of Father Congar is of unique importance.® 

The aspect of theology with which Father Congar’s name is most widely 
associated is, however, the problem of the reunion of Christendom. 


* Esquisses du mystére de l’Eglise, Editions du Cerf. Paris 1941. 


*L’Eglise du Verbe incarné, t. 1: La Hiérarchie apostolique, Desclée+de 
Brouwer, Paris 1941. 


* Vraie et fausse réforme dans l’Eglise, Editions du Cerf, Paris 1950. 
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The Ecumenical Movement, which has assumed such vast proportions 
over the past few decades, has developed for the most part outside the 
Catholic Church, and only recently has the Holy See permitted even a 
limited participation in it by Catholics. Catholic theology has not been 
unaffected by the movement, however. As a result of contact both 
with Orthodox Christians and with representatives of the Protestant 
sects, Catholic theologians have given attention to aspects of theology 
which had been to some extent neglected. The influence of Orthodox 
theology has been responsible, to some extent at least, for a keener 
study of the Greek Fathers by Catholics, who have derived therefrom 
a better understanding of the central place in Christianity occupied by 
the liturgical mysteries, and of the doctrine of the divinization of the 
Christian by sanctifying grace. Protestant influence has tended to 
work in the same direction as certain characteristic existentialist themes, 
drawing attention to “le caractére personnel de l’engagement du croy- 
ant, sur la présence de Dieu dans |’instant et sur le mystére incompré- 
hensible de la grace, sur le paradoxe d’une justification qui, tout en 
étant une certitude ne se saisit que dans la crainte et le tremblement.” 
But it is Ecclesiology, above all, as one might expect, that has been in- 
fluenced by the Ecumenical Movement. Classical themes such as Extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus, or the exact relationship between the Papacy 
and the ecclesiastical community, have been submitted to a fresh examina- 
tion, with some interesting results. These, together with exploration 
of some newer subjects, notably the problem of the Vestigia Ecclesiae— 
concerning the value of the elements of the Church conserved by the 
dissident sects, and the extent to which these sects constitute realizations, 
however defective, of the Church of Christ—are gradually forming the 
theological basis for a Catholic Ecumenism.? 

A final feature of recent theological thinking that is closely linked 
with Ecclesiology, and has its repercussions too on the Ecumenical 
Movement, though at first sight it may not seem related to either, is 
the rich flowering of Mariology. The twentieth century far surpasses 
the golden age of Marian studies—the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
in wealth of doctrine and precision of treatment. What is of chief 
importance in the Mariology of the past twenty years is not the study 
of Our Lady’s privileges considered in themselves, but the serious effort 
made, particularly in the past four or five years, to integrate Mariology 
more fully into the general framework of theology, with special reference 
to the relationship between Our Lady and the Church—an idea well 
known to the Fathers of the Church and one that appears full of promise 
for the future development of Mariology.2 _But it is precisely this closer 
association of Mary with the Church, and the increasing importance 
assigned to Mariology by theologians, that constitute for many non- 
Catholics desirous of reunion one of the greatest barriers between them 
and Catholicism. The doctrines of the Assumption and Universal 
Mediation of Our Lady offend them particularly, not only for what they 
contain in themselves, but also because of the idea of doctrinal develop- 


1 Cf. C. J. Dumont in Vers l’unité chrétienne, no. 44, June 1942, p. 9. 
2Cf, R. Laurentin, Marie, J’Eglise et le Sacerdoce. Essai sur le développement 
dune pensée religieuse, Paris 1952. 
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ment they so obviously imply. And here arises a further problem for 
Catholic Ecclesiology : how to define more exactly what is meant by 
the traditio vivens, which at once preserves unchanged and continually 
enriches the belief of the Church. ‘ Le probléme si délicat du dével- 
oppement dogmatique,” concludes M. Aubert, “‘ point crucial de toutes 
les études sur la méthode théologique depuis un demi-siécle et pierre 
d’achoppement du dialogue oecuménique, ce probléme du développement 
dogmatique apparait de la sorte comme étant essentiellement un prob- 
léme d’ ecclésiologie, qui doit recevoir sa solution dans la perspective 
d’une ecclésiologie cohérente.”’ 


* x * * *x 


It will be obvious from the foregoing summary that M. Aubert has 
been eminently successful in the difficult task which he set himself, 
Only an extensive acquaintance with the most recent monographs, articles 
in theological reviews, and currents of thought in University circles 
could supply the vast information necessary for an over-all review of 
present theological thought. M. Aubert, in his position as chief director 
of the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, and as one of the most energetic 
contributors to its exhaustive chronicles of contemporary publications 
in every branch of theology, is uniquely qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject of Catholic theology at the middle of the twentieth century. 
In addition to an acquaintance with the material, his task demanded 
other qualifications, no less important: a power of synthesis, an 
ability to pick out trends and schools of thought, a sympathetic attitude 
towards the aspirations and mental outlook of the modern world, and 
also towards the efforts of those theologians who have courageously 
set themselves to bridging the gap between Catholic theology and the 
secularized minds of many of our contemporaries. These qualities M. 
Aubert possesses to a high degree, and they make the reading of his 
book a pleasant and rewarding task. M. Aubert has himself contributed 
to the discussion in at least one department of recent theological thought, 
that of the theology of history, and on this subject therefore he speaks 
with a special authority. Yet his acquaintance with the other depart- 
ments he treats of seems equally full, and his judgement on the points 
at issue no less equitable and balanced. 

If M. Aubert had set out to describe even in summary fashion the 
full achievements of the past two decades in the various branches of 
theology, he would certainly have been obliged to make a wider selection 
of theologians and schools of thought. His aim, however, is merely 
to reveal the tendencies of theology at the present day. He is concerned 
with fixing the general direction in which theologians are moving, and 
so he confines himself to such works as are most significant from this 
point of view. It is inevitable, therefore, that France—and to a lesser 
extent Germany and Belgium—should claim the greater part of his 
attention. Nevertheless, the trends he discusses are not confined to 
these countries, and M. Aubert would have put us still deeper in his 
debt if he had given some indication of the part played in theology 
to-day by the English-speaking world, as also by Italy and Spain. Men- 
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tion has already been made of some outstanding works of biblical scholar- 
ship in English which embody the best principles of the biblical renewal.t 
In regard to Spain, a glance at the catalogue of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos is sufficient to show that theological studies are flourishing 
in that country, and while the contribution of Spanish theologians to 
the specific problems of the present hour may be comparatively slight, 
they appear to be playing a prominent part in scriptural studies, and in 
the study and publication of patristic and medieval writings. Italy 
too, as one might expect, is well abreast of present-day trends in theology, 
as may be seen, for example, from the chronicle treating of the theology 
of history in the current issue of Gregorianum,? and Italian theologians 
may well feel aggrieved that M. Aubert nowhere gives a reference to an 
Italian source. However, he has indicated in all cases where a full 
bibliography may be found. Moreover, the impartial presentation of 
rival views that is characteristic of his treatment throughout, is sufficient 
guarantee—if guarantee be needed—that his failure to refer to the 
countries mentioned is not due to lack of appreciation of the contributions 
they have made. 

The over-all impression created of the contemporary theological scene 
is one of intense activity, of deep and wide-ranging investigation. This 
activity M. Aubert classifies under the two heads of return to sources 
and approach to the contemporary mind. The fact that this classifica- 
tion is found to be so obviously suitable is in itself a clear sign that all 
is well with the trends of present-day theology. For theological study 
must always remain in close contact with Scripture and Tradition, con- 
stantly renewing itself at these life-giving sources and thereby avoiding 
the danger of arid and erring speculation ; while at the same time, im- 
pelled by a truly apostolic practicality, it must seek with the aid of 
reason to draw forth from the inexhaustible riches of those sources 
“new things and old,” in accordance with the universal needs of all 
ages and the particular needs of each. Integral theology is both specul- 
ative and positive, a union of the fides quaerens intellectum of the former 
with the intellectus quaerens fidem of the latter. One need only contrast 
the present position of theology with the position a century ago to realize 
how the revival of positive theology has benefited Catholic thought, 
by restoring to speculative theology that vital contact with patristc 
thought without which it was tending in certain circles to degenerate 
into mere rationalism. If to-day M. Aubert can justly hail the past 
fifteen years as a period of great and even epoch-making progress in 
theological science, names such as Moeller, Passaglia and Scheeben must 
be accorded their due measure of credit for this very satisfactory state 
of things. The whole period from the middle of the nineteenth century 
must be considered as one unit, and whatever theological development 
there has been over the past twenty years, can be traced to the impetus 
given to patristic studies by these great nineteenth-century theologians. 
They themselves reaped the first-fruits of the movement they originated, 
and theologians have continued to reap the fruits of it in the intervening 
years, but the full harvest is yet to be gathered. The prospects for the 


1Cf. Irish Theol. Quart., April 1954, p. 174, n. 1. 
* Gregovianum XXXV., 2, 1954, pp. 256-98. 
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future are certainly bright. It is true there have been some crises jy 
theology over the past few decades, and there are indications that th 
most serious of them—that concerning the “‘ new theology ’—may no 
yet have been fully resolved. Nevertheless, there seems little da 
that the tragedy of Modernism will be re-enacted, if only because th 
scriptural and patristic revival has shown how traditional Catholic 
theology can, without prejudice to the true notion of dogma, fully provid 
for the religious needs of the human heart. It can do so in the twentieth 
century equally with the first or fourth or thirteenth. Thus the two 
characteristic trends of theology to-day are seen to unite harmoniously 
for the achievement of a common end : the winning of the world of the 
twentieth century for the gospel of Christ. 


KEVIN McNAMARA. 


Catholic Approach to Marriage’ 


Il 


We have seen that a decree of the Holy Office has made the “ person- 
alist’ theory of marriage—at least as interpreted by certain Catholic 
authors—untenable in the Catholic schools. Nevertheless, the mentality 
it favours, and perhaps has helped to foster, has persisted among a 
number of Catholic writers, usually more popular than theological. 
Going beyond anything ever explicitly said by Doms himself, but em- 
phasizing what seem almost inevitable conclusions from his approach 
to the whole question, they speak as though God instituted marriage 
principally for the sake of the carnal pleasure it gives a right to enjoy. 

What such authors propose seems to be sensualism, pure and simple. 
By “ sensualism’’ we mean the doctrine, or perhaps better said, the 
mental attitude, which assumes pleasure, especially sense pleasure, to 
be an end in the unqualified sense of the term. Forgetful that the 
pleasures of the senses are allowed by God as means to help our rational 
or spiritual life, they speak as though sex experience with its concomitant 
pleasure is really a deep enrichment of personality almost indispensable 
for a full life. 

Thus sexual intercourse is a thing to be written about in terms of 
glowing rapture. Classical theologians, not without a tendency to 
exaggerate, maybe, but still not by any means without foundation, 
tended rather to regard it as something apt to absorb reason, wherein 
concupiscence , which is the result of original sin, is specially likely to 
assume control.2 Nowadays, apparently, man’s innate proneness to 


Continued from J7Q, Vol. XXI (1954), pp. 188 ff. 

2S. Theol. Suppl. 44, 4 ad 3. It is, of course, no part of Catholic teaching to 
deny the value of sex relations as an act of conjugal love, and their power of en- 
riching that love even in its spiritual aspect. This value and power will, however, 
be diminished by over emphasis on the act itself, or by forgetting that bodily 
pleasures must serve spiritual needs—in this case the need of a close spiritual union 
for the discharge of the office of parenthood. 
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sensual excesses is to be completely disregarded, and people are not 
only to be exhorted to seek in marriage all the carnal pleasure possible, 
put are to be given an elaborate technique of love-making down to the 
last detail. As we shall subsequently see, the Pope himself sees a con- 
nection between all this and neglect of the fundamental truth that the 

imary purpose of marriage is uniquely the generation and education 
of children. 


Sex as an Obsession 


From the postulate of free love ethics that uninhibited sex experience 
is essential for good and healthy living, or from the scarcely less drastic 
assumption that conjugal intimacy is to be evaluated wholly in terms 
of a mysterious personal enrichment, it is a short enough step to con- 
clude that the problems of life are dominantly, if not exclusively, prob- 
lems of sex. 

Whatever of that, many modern novelists and other writers, including 
some Catholics, are far too pre-occupied with sex, which has come to 
be a kind of obsession. After the manner of the current popular psy- 
chology of Freudian inspiration, sex comes to meet us along every road 
and sneaks out on us from every alley. 

Von Hildebrand put forward the idea that the primary meaning of 
marriage is “ the intimate union of two persons in mutual love” as an 
antidote to the terrible anti-personalism of the present age.1 How- 
ever, sex thus allowed to obtrude itself as a thing of independent value 
inevitably dominates, at least in man’s present state of fallen nature. 
The flesh cannot, however, dominate without enslaving, and so we 
have a new type of fiction canstantly pre-occupied with sex, and often 
extolled as ‘‘ robustly ’’ Catholic. Sex with such writers has become 
something that must ceaselessly be pried into, something to be paraded 
and described in detail, something never ceasing to fascinate and before 
which man’s immortal spirit is reduced to impotent abjection? 

There has also grown up a new and truly startling practical conjugal 
morality sharply reprobated, as we shall presently see, by Pope Pius 
XII in his address to the midwives, soon to be referred to. According 
to it, people with good reasons not to have children, such as poverty 
or danger to the mother’s life, may readily be excused from any formal 
or subjective guilt when they fall into onanistic practices, provided they 
have the good will to deplore their weakness and the desire eventually 
to overcome the practice. It is, we are told, impossible for them to 
preserve domestic harmony, while refraining from all intimacy: but in 
the course of such, breaking off the act with semination is inevitable, 


1Marriage, p. v. 


*Some will, not unjustifiably, be tempted to apply this to much of the fictional 
writing of the highly controversial Graham Greene. A non-Catholic puts it well 
when he accuses Greene of an ‘‘ adolescent curiosity about the sex-act”’ (Professor 
Boyce Gibson of Melbourne in Meanjihn, 1946, n. 4. p. 290). 
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and ‘‘ad impossibilia nemo tenetur.”’} 


We shall now see what the Pope himself has had to say about the 
above tendencies and aberrations. 


Weighty Admonitions 


On September 18, 1951, the Holy Father spoke strongly about certain 
writings professing to impart sex initiation. He said: ‘“ One is over- 
whelmed by the sheer affrontery of such literature. Whereas paganism 
itself seemed to stop short in respect before the secret region of con- 
jugal intimacy, we are forced to see the mystery violated and exposed 
in sensual and vivid vision as food for the public appetite, even for that 
of the very young. Indeed, the question arises whether there is any 
real line of demarcation between this kind of literature, claiming to 
be Catholic, and erotic and obscene publications and illustration, which 
aim deliberately at causing moral corruption, or, for motives of vile 
selfishness exploit disgracefully the most degraded instincts of fallen 
nature.” 

He gives two reasons for the utter condemnation of such writings. 
Firstly, it deals with sex as though, practically at least, it had the value 
of an end in itself, ignoring the primary purpose of marriage. “Let 
us grant that, theoretically, these writers keep within the limits of 
Catholic morality : in spite of this, however, their way of expounding 
sex life is such that the reader gets the practical impression that the 
meaning and value of an end in itself must be accorded to it. It makes 
us lose sight of the true primary purpose of marriage—the generation 
and eaucation of children—and the grave duty this purpose places upon 
husband and wife.” 

Secondly, such literature ignores what has always been and always 
iw be a matter of general experience. Such experience, based on 
nature itself, testifies that “‘in education to virtue neither initiation 
nor instruction is of any use, but on the contrary harmful and injurious, 
unless it is firmly united to discipline and vigorous self-control, 
especially by using the supernatural forces of prayer and the sacra- 
ments... Of that there is scarcely a word in all these writings, if it is 
not passed over in gomplete silence.’’? 


‘For further information see Am. Ecc. Rev., Sept. 1952, pp. 173-181. These 
views seemed to be coloured with an “ existentialist '’’ mentality—i.e. one builds 
on concrete facts, setting aside any idea of ethics as a normative science. Cf. 
the articles of Frs. Daly (Irish Theological Quarterly, April 1952, pp. 116-134) and 
Newman (Jrish Eccl. Record, 1952, May, pp. 321-332, June, pp. 421-431). 

* AAS, v. 33 (1951), p. 733. The Pope was speaking to a gathering of Catholic 
fathers from France. He added a complaint that the norms of Pius XI on sex 
instruction (Divini Illius Magistri) were being laid aside as out of date. Accord- 
ing to Father F. Connell, C.SS.R. (Am.Eccl.Rev., Aug., 1952, p. 136), the H. Office 
has forbidden the sale in U.S. of a pamphlet entitled Happiness in Marriage, an 
Ethico-Medical Interpretation for Private Use Only, and requested Ordinaries there 
to see that the clergy do not distribute such books (‘ huiusmodi libros”). We 
understand that duplicated copies of this work have been circulating also in Aus- 
tralia. It should be known, then, that it and all such works are under official 
disfavour. 
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On October 29 of the same year, the Pope spoke at length to a group 
of Italian Catholic midwives on the nature and scope of their apostolate. 
He emphasized, once again, the importance of never forgetting that 
the generation and education of children is the primary purpose of 
marriage.2 Contrasting this point of Catholic teaching and its implica- 
tions with the modern cult of sex pleasure, he warned that “ ceaseless 
waves of hedonism sweep over the world and threaten to drown all 
married life in the rising flood of thoughts, desires and acts, not without 
grave {dangers and serious damage to the primary duty of man and 
wife.” 

Contrary to what some think, it is not true, said the Pope, that “ happi- 
ness in marriage is in direct proportion to mutual enjoyment in conjugal 
relations.” It is, rather, “in direct proportion to the respect the couple 
have for each other even in their intimate relations : not that they should 
deem immoral and refuse that which nature offers and the Creator has 
given, but because the respect and mutual esteem it generates is one 
of the strongest elements of a more pure, and hence more tender, 
love.” 

Therefore, part of the midwives’ apostolate is to oppose, as much as 
possible, “‘ the impetus of refined hedonism, which is empty of all spiritual 
worth and unworthy of Christian couples.” Developing this, the Pope 
went on : “‘ Show how nature has given the instinctive desire for enjoy- 
ment and approves of it in lawful wedlock but not as an end in itself, 
that it is something that serves life. Banish from your minds the cult 
of pleasure and do your best to stop the diffusion of literature that 
thinks it a duty to describe in full detail the intimacy of conjugal life 
under the pretext of instructing, directing and reassuring ’” 

Countering the objection that, without full instruction in the physical 
details of conjugal intimacy, couples cannot have necessary peace of 
mind in the enjoyment of their rights, Pius made the point : ‘‘ To calm 
the timid consciences of couples, common sense, natural instinct, and 
a brief instruction on the clear and simple maxims of Christian morality 
are usually sufficient.” If, exceptionally, further explanations are 
necessary on some particular point, the engaged girl or young wife should 
be instructed (by the midwife) “ with delicacy and in conformity with 
the natural law and the healthy conscience of a Christian.’’® 

Earlier in the same address, the Pope dealt with the error excusing 
from formal sin those people who, having a good reason not to have child- 
ren, find it difficult to avoid an intimacy that almost inevitably involves 
onanism. He thus stated the argument of the new theorists: “‘ No 
one is obliged to do the impossible, and no reasonable legislator, it is 
assumed, wishes by his law to oblige people to do the impossible. But 
for married people long term abstinence is impossible. Therefore they 


1 The Italian text is in AAS, loc. cit., pp. 835-854. Our English quotations are 
from the version published by ACTS, entitled ‘‘ Christian Marriage and Child- 
_.” which includes also the Address to the National Congress of the Family 

ront. 

2 AAS, p. 849 ‘‘C. Marriage,” p. 19. 

® Ibid. pp. 852, 23-24. ‘ Ibid. 

5 AAS, p. 853. “C. Marriage,” pp. 24-25. 

* AAS, loc. cit. “‘C. Marriage,” pp. 24-5. 
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are not obliged to abstain. The Divine law cannot mean this.”’! 

There follows an authoritative refutation of such reasoning: ‘‘ From 
partly true premises a false conclusion is drawn. In order to convince 
people of this, invert the steps of the argument. God does not oblige 
people to do the impossible. But God obliges married people to abstain, 
if their union cannot be fulfilled according to the laws of nature. There. 
fore in this case abstinence is possible.’”? 

Catholics owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Vicar of Christ for such 
en enlightened instruction to his beloved children. Sex is stripped of 
its false idealism, but marriage is seen to have a wondrous dignity, 
calling for a love noble and tender enough te be adequate to the high 
task of propagating the human race. The sex impulse is not a wild 
animal dominating everybody, but with God’s help can be controlled 
and directed. 


Restatement of Principles 


Before proceeding, it will be opportune to pause a while to state, as 
clearly as possible, the fundamental principles necessary to take account 
of, both in the presentation of the Catholic teaching on sex and marriage, 
and in the practical handling of the pastoral problems sex is likely to 
create. 

1) Illuminating the entire region of sex morality is the incontrovertible 
truth that the primary purpose of marriage is the generation and educa- 
tion of children. Hence this also must be the primary purpose of sex 
and sex pleasure, which have no lawful place outside marriage itself. 
“If nature had aimed exclusively or even primarily at a mutual gift and 
mutual possession of couples for pleasure, if it had ordained that act 
solely to make their personal experience happy in the highest degree and 
not to stimulate them in the service of life, then the Creator would have 
adopted another plan in the formation and constitution of the natural 
act.’’8 

It is important to note that the generation and education of children 
is the primary purpose of sex in the strict, philosophical sense of the 
term, and that means, that any other purposes it might have, are sub- 
ordinated to it, so that their essential values can only be conceived as 
ordained to this one purpose and as dependent upon it.‘ 


1 AAS, p. 847 “C, Marriage,” p. 17. 
* Ibid. The Pope appropriately quoted the words of S. Augustine and the 
C. of Trent: “ Deus impossibilia non iubet, sed iubendo monet et facere quod 
possis, et petere quod non possis, et adiuvat ut possis”’ (Denz. n. 804). 
*“ Address to Midwives” AAS, loc. cit., p. 852. “C. Marriage,” p. 23. 
** All these secondary values in the generative sphere and activity come within 
the scope of the specific office of husband and wife, which is to produce life and 
educate it” (ibid. pp. 850-851, pp. 21). Cf. also the Decree of the Holy Office cited 
above (p. 4, n. 9), in which it is emphasized that it is false to deny or question the 
essentially subordinate and dependent réle of the secondary ends of marriage, 
and the remarks of Father F. Huerth, S.J., in his excellent commentary on the 
Decree (Periodica, 1944, pp. 220-221) 
Even since the H. Office Decree, attempts have been made to find some sense 
in which the union of spouses can be called primary in marriage. To do this L. 
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2) Hence, if marriage has a personalistic value or end, the intimate 
companionship of husband and wife, this is intended by God that the 
married couple might be better able to perform their task as makers 
and moulders, under God, of new life. ‘‘ Not only the common work 
of external life but also intellectual and spiritual endowment, even the 
depths of spirituality in conjugal love as such, have been put by the 
will of nature and the Creator at the service of our descendants. By its 
nature perfect married life means also the complete dedication of the 
parents for the benefit of their children, and in its strength and tender- 
ness, conjugal love is itself a postulate of the most sincere care for the 
ofispring and the guarantee of its being carried out.’’! 

The above words of the Holy Father bring out the important truth 
that the persona! values of marriage are seen in their proper worth only 
when they are related to the good of offspring. Had the upholders 
of the new theory paused to consider that there is a vast difference 
between the way in which mere animals propagate themselves, and the 
way in which human beings are supposed to do so according to the 
natural law itself, they would probably have seen that so far from 
depressing the personal values of marriage, the traditional teaching 
on its primary end enhanced and elevated them in a truly wonderful 
manner. 

Procreation amongst human beings is not meant to be a mere biological 
process, but something profoundly human, subject to rational control 
and involving immense responsibility. That is why reason or rational 
nature itself dictates that the act of generation must be confined to 
lawful wedlock : otherwise, the good of the children and hence the very 
good of the race is placed in jeopardy. “In matrimony,” says the 
Pope, “‘ the Creator has destined human beings made of flesh and blood, 
endowed with minds and hearts: they are called as men, not animals 
without reason, to be the makers of their descendants.”’? 

It is, in fact, in the child, that the union husband and wife lawfully 
seek in the use of marriage, becomes fully itself, or rather gives way to 
an even more intimate bond, to which it is ordained. Beyond and 
above union is unity :3 those who are attracted by mutual love aim at 
becoming literally one, if such a thing were possible. In the child a 
true unity is achieved. This unity in the body and soul of their offspring 
is the supreme fulfilment of marital love, and is something fusing to- 


Lochet distinguishes marriage as a society and marriage as a community (N. R. 
Theol. 1951. pp. 449-465, 561-586). However, if the marital contract confers 
essentially the right to generative acts, so that it stands or falls according as that 
right is really given or denied, it seems impossible to regard marriage itself as any- 
thing else than a union of man and wife primarily in relation to the obvious and 
fundamental purpose of such acts. Hence in the present question, the distinction 
seems dangerous, or, at the very best, apt to shed confusion rather than light (for 
asynopsis of Lochet’s view one can refer to Theology Digest, vol. 1, 1 (Winter 1953). 

In The Irish Theological Quarterly for Jan. 1952, Dr. W. Conway refers to an 
even more drastic attempt to attach primary importance to the personalistic features 
of marriage. We pass over it here, since, as the writer indicates, it seems clearly 
untenable in the light of the Decree of 1944 (ibid. p. 79, n. 1). 


1 AAS, loc. cit. pp. 849-850. “‘C. Marriage,” p. 20. 
* AAS, loc. cit. pp. 849. “‘C. Marriage,’’ ibid. 
*Cf. S. Theol., 2-2, 26, 4. 
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gether the souls of the parents in the common and tremendous respons) 
bility and privilege, which the education of the child involves. Here; 
an intimate companionship, so deep and spiritual, that the mere » 
act taken by itself can never even attempt to express it or achieve i 

3) The moderate enjoyment of the carnal pleasure of lawful sex rek. 
tions is neither wrong nor unworthy of the dignity of human beings, by 
enjoyment is not the whole be-all and end-all of the actitself. As th 
Pope says ; “ Enjoyment is subordinated to the law of action when 
it derives, and not the other way about, the action to the law of enjoy. 
ment.””! 

4) In imparting sex instruction, and in the direction of conscienes 
certain things must be remembered. 

i) The physical and pleasurable side of sex must not be so emphasized 
that it is forgotten, either in theory or practice, that the primary purpos 
of sex and all it involves is the generation and education of children, 
Therefore, it is forbidden to describe the pleasures of marital intercourse 
in words of glowing rapture, or to describe in detail the bodily intimacy 
proper to the married state. 

ii) Delicacy and reserve is more necessary on account of the fact t hat 
human nature has been corrupted by the fall, and is especially liable to 
succumb to forbidden allurement in being presented with detailed and 
imprudent descriptions of the physical side of sex. 

ili) Weak as is fallen nature, and strong as are the forces of con- 
cupiscence, God gives a sufficiency of grace to overcome temptation, 
especially to those who are faithful to prayer and the Sacraments. Hence, 
normally, people are to be held responsible for their abberrations. 


A. REGAN, C.SS.R. 


Newman and the Scriptures 


The great number of learned studies of the writings of Cardinal New- 
man which have made their appearance in recent times might lead one 
to conclude that there can be very little room left for original, worth- 
while research into any aspect of his teaching. It is rather remark- 
able, however, that in all this investigation of his varied output, at 
least one important vein of Newman’s thought, that which has to do 
with the Scriptures, has remained comparatively unexplored. New- 
man’s writings give ample evidence of his intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of his profound insight into their purpose ; the fact that 
he was given a commission to prepare an annotated English version 
of the Bible is evidence of contemporary opinion as to his competence 
to perform fruitful work in this as in other fields. At the same time, 
it must be borne in mind that of all Newman’s writings very few in- 
deed are specifically or primarily scriptural in their scope. Nowhere 
has he left a systematic exposition of his biblical principles. Conse- 


1AAS, p. 852. “‘C. Marriage,” p. 23. 
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quently, any attempt to present a synthesis or appraisal of his biblical 
teaching must begin with a painstaking searching out of material dis- 
persed throughout his works; the occasional and controversial char- 
acter of so much of his writing makes it even more difficult to give a 
completely satisfactory assessment of his general outlook on the Bible 
and its problems. 

Of Newman’s scriptural writings undoubtedly the best-known are 
the articles on Inspiration written in 1884 and challenged at the time 
by Dr. Healy on the ground that they conveyed an erroneous notion 
of obiter dicta in the Bible. It is somewhat uniortunate for Newman’s 
reputation as a scripture scholar that his name is most likely to be re- 
called in connection with biblical matters through association with a 
theory of obiter dicta which textbooks mention among the errores de 
natura Inspirationis. The articleson Inspiration and the merits of 
the controversy which they occasioned have been re-examined from 
time to time.2 While something had been done to clarify Newman’s 
position and to define the vital issue more clearly, one was left with 
the impression that a fuller knowledge of his general approach to the 
Bible as well as of his immediate preoccupations when composing these 
articles, would prove helpful in reaching a fair judgement about his 
views. Something similar might be said in relation to statements of 
Newman touching on the principles of biblical hermeneutics. Readers 
of the Essay on Development may recall statements on the importance 
of mystical interpretation of the Scriptures, or on the relative worth 
and historical significance of the exegetical methods of Antioch and 
Alexandria, which would seem to need qualification. These instances 
alone strongly suggest that a full-scale investigation of Newman’s biblical 
doctrine could not fail to be of interest, and might well shed decisive 
light on aspects of his doctrine which seem to need elucidation or have 
been the subject of controversy. 

The arduous and, to a great extent, pioneering work of carrying out 
such a thorough enquiry into the whole of Newinan’s biblical doctrine 
has now been accomplished, and once again Newman studies are in- 
debted to a continental scholar for an important contribution, one rich 
in information and distinguished by sound critical sense. Seynaeve 
has accomplished with marked success the painstaking task of tracing 
and analysing in their proper setting the allusions, applications and 
statements in Newman’s works from which may be deduced the main 
principles of his biblical doctrine. Among the features of his teaching 
which are brought clearly to light there are some which appear to have 
asurprising relevance to the most keenly debated hermeneutical problems 


1I. Eccl. Record, March, 1884, pp. 137-149; J. Healy, Papers and Addresses, 
pp- 418 ff. 

*Cf. Duggan, Verb. Domini, 18 (1938), pp. 219-224 ; Johnson, Downside Review, 
1951, pp. 411-27; McNabb, Frontiers of Faith and Reason, London 1937. 

* Cardinal Newman's Doctrine on Holy Scripture, according to his published works 
and previously unedited manuscripts. By Jaak Seynaeve, W.F., S.T.D. Universitas 
Catholica Lovaniensis. Dissertatio ad gradum magistri. Publications Universi- 
taires de Louvain, 2, Place Cardinal Mercier, Louvain; Basil Blackwell, Broad- 
5 Oxford ; Uitgeverij Lannoo, Kasteelstraat, Tielt, 1953. Pp. xxviii — 408 

160.* 

‘Op. cit., p. 46. 
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of the present day, e.g. the sensus plenior' and the harmonies betwee 
the Old and New Testament.? It has also been Seynaeve’s good for 
tune to be able to make use of unpublished material dealing specifically 
with the Scriptures, in particular a series of unfinished papers on Ip. 
spiration composed in 1861-63, some twenty years before the controversy 
on obiter dicta. This new material, which is printed by Seynaeve in a 
appendix,® provides a valuable term of comparison with the articles 
of 1884, and gives an interesting insight into Newman’s primary 
preoccupations when composing these papers, and also into the wa 
in which his mind was then working on the problem presented by the 
apparent conflict between the findings of science and traditional doctrine 
on the Bible. Seynaeve has every reason to feel satisfied that his 
researches have yielded so much material directly relevant to his pur 
pose ; there can be little doubt that those who wish to form a mor 
accurate picture of Newman’s teaching on the Scriptures and of his 
place in the history of exegesis will find the perusal of this work rewarding. 
According to Seynaeve, the biblical issues which were uppermost in 
Newman’s mind throughout his life were the vital and closely related 
questions of the Inspiration and Interpretation of the Scripture. “ All 
Newman's biblical tenets fall in a sense under these two heads . 
Granted that there is a divine supernatural revelation, the question 
is naturally raised : how was the Bible made the main channel through 
which divine Truth and Grace come to us? Next, if the Bible, a divine 
human work, is the main channel, how are we to ascertain its meaning? 
What means have we of knowing its real message ? 4 Seynaeve devotes 
the main part of his enquiry to the separate investigation of Newman's 
thought on these two basic issues. An introductory chapter provides 
a useful survey of the historical and doctrinal setting within which 
Newman’s writings must be considered. Seynaeve notes that in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century Anglican theologians were 
scarcely influenced by the scientific discoveries and the new methods of 
biblical criticism which on the Continent were regarded asa grave chal- 
lenge to the divine authority of the Scripture. They held fa'thfully to the 
doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Bible. The turning point 
came about the middle of the century, and the growth of liberal ten- 
dencies together with the acceptance of the higher criticism of the day 
is marked clearly by the appearance of the volume entitled Essays 
and Reviews published in Oxford in 1860 and by works from the pen 
of Colenso, Lightfoot and others. In the essays published under the 
title Lux Mundi in 1889 it became clear that many had abandoned 
the doctrine of Inerrancy.’ Catholics too had to face these difficulties 
and as early as 1835 Wiseman delivered a series of lectures later pub- 
lished under the title Lectures on the Connection between Science and 
Religion. Newman was to devote much anxious thought to the same 


problems from the time of his conversion practically till the end of 
his days. 


1Ibid., pp. 337 ff. *Ibid., pp. 256 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 1*—150.* *Ibid., p. 4. 
** At the cost of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, which had been aban- 


doned, no divorce any longer existed between secular thought and revelation,” 
ibid., p. 14. 
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In Newman’s attitude to science there is a notable change from the 
distrust and near hostility of the years before his conversion to the 
broadminded sympathy and favour which is evidenced in The Idea 
of a University and, no less strikingly, in the Inspiration papers of 1861-3. 
Indeed Seynaeve suggests that a suitable title for one of these papers 
would be A Plea for the Free Exercise of Reason in Scientific Research. 
This development in Newman’s mind corresponds with the ever more 
firmly held conviction that there can be no conflict between the Scrip- 
tures and physical science, nor can the exercise of reason injure the 
Scriptures. In earlier years Newman’s preoccupation with the principle 
“holiness first’! combined with his lack of confidence in the faculty 
of reason as it “acts in fact and concretely in fallen man’? left him 
somewhat less sensitive to the impact of scientific progress and the 
claims of the new methods of criticism. Later writings show his aware- 
ness of the dangers of a purely negative attitude in the face of difficulties 
and he urges the wisdom of adopting a constructive policy for the sake 
of Catholics themselves. Of the doctrinal factors which influenced 
Newman probably the most far-reaching was his recognition of the 
Bible as the record of revealed religion and the consequent insistence 
on its religious value and purpose ; like the revelation which it records, 
Scripture contains mysteries and is written on the principle of develop- 
ment: contrary to latitudinarian views, he holds that the doctrine 
which it proposes is “ plain in one and the same substantial sense to 
all who sincerely and suitably seek for it.”* On the question of the 
authority of Tradition, it is clear that Newman as an Anglican, while 
adhering to the formula Sacra Scriptura unica regula credendi, virtually 
admitted the Catholic position. 

Probably no section of Seynaeve’s study will be read with greater 
interest than that which treats of Newman’s doctrine on Inspiration, 
and the new material to be found in the hitherto unpublished papers 
on Inspiration will be examined with particular attention. Seynaeve 
is of the opinion that Newman intended in these papers to provide a 
reply> to the views propounded in the contributions included in Essays 
and Reviews (cf. supra), endeavouring to make it clear that there was 
no necessary conflict between Scripture and science. Undoubtedly 
it was his original intention to publish these documents and a few parts 
of them are in final form, but most of the material is still in an unfinished 
condition. To the question why Newman never completed these papers, 
though the problem was one which occupied his mind even up to a very 
short time before his death, Seynaeve replies that “ his conviction that 


1Ibid., p. 18. 2 Ibid., pp. 22, 60 f. 

*Ibid., p. 68*; ‘I think, then, I must say distinctly that I have no sympathy 
at all in that policy, which will not look difficulties or apparent difficulties, in the 
face, and puts off the evil day of considering them as long as it can,” p. 66* ; ‘‘ There 
is nothing to hinder us from instituting a calm enquiry into any theological] or 
ecclesiastical subject now, and it is prudent to do so, whenever it can be done by 
competent persons, and not to yield a point, only when. adversaries oblige us. 
Truth is truth ; it may break upon the world only slowly, and no one may be in 
fault in holding errors instead of it. But if it is known and can be known, it is 
the worst policy surely to hold to the error merely because we are not challenged 
and shamed into abandoning it,’’ p. 67.* 

*TIbid., p. 34. 5 Ibid., p. 63. 
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his hands were tied, that he was not sufficiently free to think and write 
with an independent mind, that, after all, he was to a certain degree 
mistrusted, or at least felt himself to be the object of a certain kind 
of mistrust, provides the answer.”! A point which strikes one forcibly 
in reading one of these documents, dated May 24th, 1861, is the parallel 
which Newman draws between the Galileo incident and the circum. 
stances of his own day and the lesson of prudence which he seeks to 
derive from it. He did not in the least begrudge the Church his heart- 
felt submission, but he was anxious that Catholics should not deem 
themselves committed to positions which were not those of the Catholic 
faith.? 

In view of the controversy which arose at a later date between New- 
man and Healy one is naturally eager to ascertain what light the new 
documents shed on the vexed question of the obiter dicta. The ex- 
pression itself is not found in them, but there are a few passages which 
make one wonder whether Newman did not at this time favour some 
limitation on the extent of Inspiration in the Scriptures. ‘‘ What I 
have been advocating is this : that Scripture, as far as it teaches religion, 
is inspired but as far as it speaks of merely natural and secular matters, 
of matters of science and history, in which religion does not enter, it 
is not inspired, but the work of human writers. And in saying this, 
I do not mean to say that one integral portion of Scripture is inspired 
and another not ; but that hence as a whole it is inspired as far as it 
relates to the supernatural ; as a whole it is religious, as a whole it is 
inspired® ;”” “ Thus Scripture in the aspect of its supernatural or religious 
matter is inspired, in relation to history and science it is not inspired.*” 
Seynaeve is satisfied that Newman did not intend a kind of dichotomy 
between inspired and uninspired portions of Scripture, however small. 
He maintains that Newman does not abandon in these papers either 
plenary Inspiration or Inerrancy—‘“ the doctrine of plenary Inspiration 
is not there at stake ”—and statements which appear to indicate the 
contrary can be explained without offence to orthodoxy in the light 
of Newman’s peculiar theory of verbal Inspiration.® 

On the question of the obiter dicta in the articles of 1884 Seynaeve's 
final judgement, after a most painstaking analysis of the evidence, is 

“we think that, according to his views, they do not fall under the in- 
fluence of Inspiration. But we must add at once that Newman never 
definitely made up his mind. He keeps wavering; doubt prevails 
a At the time Newman wrote his articles, the problem of scrip- 
tural Inspiration was so intricate and delicate that nobody, and Car- 
dinal Newman least of all, could indulge in loose assumptions and un- 
grounded affirmations. This explains why he did not settle the matter 

1 Ibid., p. 72. 

2“ As to the Church, we must not grudge her our faith, we must throw our 
minds into her real meaning, and not stickle about her letter,” p. 60*; “I am 
to endeavour to ascertain the position which Catholics themselves take up on a 
certain subject, their position concerning Holy Scripture, and that by the aid of 
Catholic authorities and Catholic proofs, and to define that position on that side 
of it which faces the enemy. The enemy makes use of the conclusions of modern 
sciences as instruments of siege,—and I am to enquire whether his new weapons 
of offence can reach us, or indeed can be pointed to us at all,” pp. 69* ff 

*Ibid., p. 143.* ‘Tbid., p. 144.* SIbid., p. 124. 
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categorically. After all, especially in the eyes of Newman, the solution 
to this problem rests with the Church.”’! 

This careful verdict is one that will commend itself to those who 
have followed Seynaeve’s investigations. He makes the interesting 

int that if Newman had grasped more clearly the notion of instru- 
mentality he might have been led to the theory of literary forms and 
to the distinction between statements which the Bible makes its own 
and those whiosh are not thus vouched for ; in this way the theory of 
obiter dicta might have been explained in accordance with the Catholic 
doctrine of plenary Inspiration and Inerrancy.? He considers it strange 
that Newman, who stressed this principle elsewhere in his works, failed 
to see part of the logical consequences of it when applied to Inspiration, 
Whether the difficulty be ascribed primarily to a defective formulation 
by Newman of what is a very relevant consideration in this matter 
or to a more radical confusion in his mind, the articles on Inspiration 
were liable to criticism, and Healy’s criticism, however the manner 
of it may deserve censure, was relevant to the issue. A recent writer 
suggests that if there is a real difference between the views expressed 
by Newman and the teaching of Providentissimus Deus, the difference 
is narrower than is often assumed. In the light of Seynaeve’s in- 
vestigations, that seems a fairly reasonable appreciation of the question. 
Healy was undoubtedly entitled to feel satisfaction that Providentissimus 
Deus appeared to vindicate a principle for which he had contended, 
but had Newman lived to see the encyclical he would have welcomed 
it not only because he was a loyal son of the Church, but also because 
of the clarification it brought to issues upon which he had apparently 
discerned, even though somewhat dimly, considerations of importance 
for a correct line of solution. 

Seynaeve’s examination of Newman’s hermeneutical principles is 
divided into four chapters entitled respectively, The First Principles 
of Newman’s Biblical Doctrine, The Unity of the Divine Economy and 
the Harmony between the Old and the New Testament, The Different Mean- 
ings of the Holy Scripture, The Ideal of the Christian Exegete. Under 
each of these headings there is much material of absorbing interest ; 
the synthesis of Newman’s doctrine which is presented in these chapters 
shows both the limitations of some of Newman’s ideas and the per- 
manent value of others which underlie his teaching. While one may 
be reluctant to accept Seynaeve’s evaluation of the importance of certain 
ideas in Newman’s thought, nevertheless there will be wide agreement 
on the verdict that “It will be one of the lasting glories of Cardinal 
Newman that he foresaw ideas, not perhaps with the required precision 
and all the nuances—but in advance of his contemporaries and without 
the biblical erudition that one might have thought necessary.’’* 

Warm congratulations are due to Seynaeve for the industry and 
acumen with which he has collected, analysed and evaluated material 
from so many different sources. His work is of permanent value for 
the light it sheds on Cardinal Newman and as a contribution to the 
history of exegesis. 

joun A. O’FLYNN 


1 Ibid., pp. 177 f. * Ibid., p. 187. 
*H. J. T. Johnson, Downside Review, 1951, p. 427. ‘Op. cit., p. 408. 
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The Exegesis of 1 Cor. 13 


The chapter in praise of charity in St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Cor. 
inthians is undoubtedly the best known and the most memorable passage 
in all his Epistles ; its concluding sentence has acquired a proverbial 
familiarity—'‘ And now there remain these three, faith, hope, and 
charity ; but the greatest of these is charity.”” Nothing could be more 
obvious at first sight than the theme of this chapter: it is the pre. 
eminence of what St. Paul calls Agape (to use the convenient English 
transliteration of the Greek word) and what we call “ charity” but 
should more accurately call “love.” But what kind of love is this? 
What is its motive? In particular, what is its object? Agape un- 
determined can refer to God’s love for man, to man’s love for God, 
or to man’s love for his fellow-man ; which is it here? St. Paul makes 
no distinction ; he gives no definition ; yet it is clear that Agape for 
him is the essence of the Christian life, ‘‘ the bond of perfection,” as 
he calls it elsewhere. 

For the past half-century this problem of Agape in 1 Cor. 13 has 
been a subject of controversy amongst biblical scholars on the Con- 
tinent, but it must be said, with some shame, that most of the dis- 
cussion has been confined to non-Catholic circles. At any rate, when 
M. Harald Riesenfeld published his very useful Etude Buibliographique 
sur le Notion Biblique d’ Agape in 1941 ', he found nothing worth men- 
tioning by any Catholic except P. Vosté’s article in Studia Paulina 
(Rome 1941). There have been, it is true, some more extensive studies 
of the nature of Agape in the New Testament as a whole, such as P. 
Prat’s article in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, and some good com- 
mentaries on 1 Corinthians, particularly that by P. Allo, but, until 
the publication of P. Balducelli’s essay, J] Concetto Teologico de Carita 
attraverso le Maggiors Interpretazioni Patristiche e Medievali di 1 ad 
Cor. XIII,? there was no Catholic monograph which one could set beside 
the numerous Protestant writings on the subject. 

Of the many problems discussed in these, it is the object of Agape 
which has caused the most heated and prolonged controversy. It all 
began when Adolf Harnack published an article in 1911 on St. Paul's 
hymn in praise of love in which he said that Agape here means primarily 
love for the neighbour.* Harnack’s interpretation was challenged by 
another German Protestant scholar, R. Reitzenstein, who held that 
Agape in this case means essentially love for God, though it does not 
exclude love for the neighbour as well. Harnack gave the whole chapter 
a moral significance and concluded that Agape meant something like 
philanthropy ; Reitzenstein gave it a religious sense and regarded Agape 
as a kind of mystical union with God, or a desire for such union, on 
the lines of the hellenistic mystery religions. The contest was now 


1 Conjectanea Neotestamentica V (1941), Uppsala-Leipzig. 

2 P. Ruggero Balducelli, op. cit., Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951. 

* For a summary of Harnack’s and Reitzenstein’s views, and of the whole con- 
troversy, see Riesenfeid’s Etude Bibliographique. Harnack’s original article was 
translated into English in The Expositor for 1912. 
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fairly joined and it went on for several years, during which Harnack 
steadfastly maintained his equation Agapfe-fraternal love, while Reit- 
zenstein no less staunchly upheld his view that Agape has a two-fold 
aspect—primarily and fundamentally love for God, secondarily and 
accidentally love for the neighbour—but that essentially in 1 Cor. 13 
it must be reduced to love for God. In the course of the controversy 
the issue was gradually narrowed down to the meaning of the final verse 
of the chapter, and, especially, to the origin and meaning of the triad 
—faith, hope, charity—with which St. Paul concludes the hymn, but, 
in fact, no aspect of Agape was left untouched, so that the whole dis- 
cussion made important contributions to biblical theology. 

Most of the Protestant biblical scholars in Germany took sides in 
the controversy and it soon spread to Scandinavia, where a Swedish 
school of theology and exegesis was making a name for itself. Its best 
known representative—to English readers, at least—was Anders Nygren, 
later Bishop of Lund, who summed up the views of his predecessors 
and advanced his own solution in a remarkable book called Agape and 
Eros, published at Stockholm in 1930.1. Dr. Nygren’s work 
takes the whole New Testament as its field of investigation and only 
deals with 1 Cor. 13 as part of the general pattern, but he clearly 
regards this chapter as the most important source for St. Paul’s thought 
on Agape. Unfortunately, he approached the whole question with a 
pre-conceived idea, that the Christian Agape was a challenge to the 
pagan Eros, so that the history of the Christianity in this respect must 
be seen as a dramatic conflict of these two themes. Evos is human 
love, sensual, egocentric ; Agape is divine love, the love of God for man, 
not the love of man for God (which Nygren thinks should be called 
Miotis, fiducia, confidence) : it might just as well be called grace. Thus 
we are given a new, third, explanation of 1 Cor. 13: the whole chapter 
refers neither to man’s love for his neighbour nor to his love for God, 
but to God’s love for him, “‘ God’s way to man.’’? 

Such were the main lines of the controversy in Protestant academic 
circles. Their standard commentaries, however, while obviously aware 
of it, tend to evade the real problem by reducing Agape to a vague senti- 
ment or emotion whose object must remain undefinable, but which 
can be called indifferently love of God and love of the neighbour : thus 
Weiss (Der Erste Korintherbrief, Gottingen 1925) and Lietzmann (An 
Die Korinther, Tiibingen 1923). Weiss confesses his inability to define 
it further, and Lietzmann states, in effect, that the whole controversy 
between Harnack and Reitzenstein was unnecessary. 

By contrast to all this activity the Catholic biblical scholars of the 
same period appear positively negligent. All the commentators deal 
with this chapter in the ordinary way, of course, but few of them have 
attempted to synthesize its teaching on charity, and fewer still have 


1 English version, revised and in part re-translated, in one volume, SPCK, 
London 1953. 


* An exposition and criticism of Nygren’s theory is given in Father M. C. Darcy’s 
book, The Mind and Heart of Love, chapter two, 2nd ed. Amongst the many 
reviews by Catholic scriptural scholars in technical periodicals that by P. Benoit 
in Rev. d’Hist. et de Phil. Religieuses (1946), pp. 89 f., is about the best. 
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devoted any attention to the controversial question it raises.1 While 
the Protestant exegesis has been historical and philological, the Catholic 
exegesis has mainly been traditional and theological. Now, according 
to P. Balducelli’s important study, it is precisely in these two respects 
that the Catholic exegesis is open to criticism. In the first place it 
does not display a sufficiently historical sense of the divergence between 
the Greek and the Latin exegesis of 1 Cor. 13, and in the second place 
it has taken for granted the equivalence of Agape with the theological 
virtue of charity and has used this concept as an exegetical device to 
interpret the chapter. In other words, the notion of charity as a 
theological virtue has been made the key to the chapter. But is it? 
And is this method of exegesis justified? Is it not the result of a 
historical evolution in thought rather than of a true exegesis of the 
text ? What did the early Fathers hold? How far does the modem 
Catholic interpretation agree with them? How did this modern inter- 
pretation develop ? 

P. Balducelli’s thesis is an attempt to answer these questions and 
to provide a background for a fresh approach to the problem. It is 
a history of the exegesis of 1 Cor. 13 which ranges from Chrysostom 
to Aquinas, and whose general conclusion is that their exegesis has 
little in common. In other words, P. Balducelli finds that there is 
a clear difference between the exegesis of the Greeks and that of the 
Latins, and that in the course of the Middle Ages the Greek interpre- 
tation was lost sight of and its place taken by the essentially theological 
explanation which still holds the field. How did this happen? Firstly, 
in the transition from the Greek patristic period to the Latin, and 
secondly, in the gradual evolution of a theological approach to exegesis 
which reached its culmination in St. Thomas and has been accepted 
without question by modern Catholic commentators. 

The Greek period covers about seven centuries, from Origen (c. 200) 
to Euthymius Zigabenus. Its central figure is St. John Chrysostom, 
so much so that most of his successors were content to quote, summarize, 
or comment on his exegesis. Chrysostom and his disciples belonged 
to the Antiochian school which always insisted on the literal sense of 
the text. 

In Chrysostom’s explanation of 1 Cor. 13 the term Agape is taken 
to mean fraternal charity. For him fraternal charity was the form, 
the very essence of the Christian religion, by whose presence the true 
follower of Christ was to be known. This sense of Agape is obvious 
enough in vs. 4-7 of the chapter, where the theme is consideration of 
others, but even in the final part, vs. 8-13, he retains the concept of 
Agape as love of the neighbour, a love to be intensified and exalted 
in the next life. Following Chrysostom slavishly are Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylactus and Zigabenus. 

The interesting thing, however, is that an independent group—Origen, 
Severianus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Photius—gives an interpre- 
tation which coincides with Chrysostom’s, though for different reasons. 
Thus, it is evident that there is a unanimity among the Greeks that 
Agape in 1 Cor. 13 is love for the neighbour. For a certain number of 


1Cornely and Allo may be mentioned as exceptions. 
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exegetes this is only a reflection of Chrysostom’s interpretation, but 
there are others who show no dependence on him and yet give the same 
explanation. We can point then, to an exegetical tradition extending 
over seven centuries, which had the important advantage that it went 
dosest to the source of St. Paul’s thought and shared the same language. 

The earliest Latin commentators belong to the fourth century. The 
most original was one who wrote about the time of Pope Damasus and 
St. Jerome, and who was mistaken for St. Ambrose, so that he has come 
down to us as Ambrosiaster. The work of the so-called Ambrosiaster 
set the pattern for the subsequent Latin exegesis and had a profound 
influence on the development of the scholastic theology of charity. 

Underlying the new exegesis of 1 Cor. 13 there was a kind of semantic 
evolution in the term Agape itself, in its translation from Greek to Latin. 
The difficulties of the earliest Latin translators confronted with the 
word Agape are shown by the fact that in the beginning they did not 
translate it at all, but simply transcribed the Greek word : thus Tertullian 
and Cyprian. But gradually the word dilectio was substituted, and 
later still caritas.1 With this final stage there went a wider interpre- 
tation of its meaning. Moreover, the disappearance of the original 
term Agape meant the gradual obscuring of the meaning it held for the 
Greeks, so that the way is now open for a new approach to the exegesis. 
When Ambrosiaster came to comment on 1 Cor. 13, he was faced 
with a word in Latin which could not have the linguistic implications 
for him that it had for a Greek commentator, and so he had to discover 
its meaning by a process of his own. Hence, besides the semantic 
evolution of the word, in its transition from East to West, there was 
developed a method of interpretation which was entirely new and owed 
nothing to that of the Greeks. 

The principle of interpretation adopted by Ambrosiaster is contained 
in the concept of merit—a legal idea borrowed from the civil law and 
christianized by Tertullian. In this way charity and merit are associated 
and the concept of merit serves as the key to the excellence of charity. 
Charity is the condition and cause of supernatural merit. It becomes 
a virtue of religion, with God for its object. Of course, in this inter- 
pretation both aspects of Agape are included, love for God and love 
for the neighbour, but primarily love for God. 

Thus, the Latin exegesis starts off on a line of interpretation entirely 
independent of and distinct from that common to the Greeks. Where 
the latter gave Agape a homocentric and philanthropic sense, the Westerns 
gave it a more religious, even legal content, theocentric rather than 
homocentric. For the Greeks one might say that the practical maxim 
was the important thing: “‘ If a man does not love his neighbour whom 
he sees, how can he love God whom he does not see?” This is a psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of Agape. For the Latins, the religious 
motive was uppermost, and Agape became something akin to fietas 
(devotion), addressed to God rather than to man. 

In its further history this scheme of exegesis receives a new impetus 
and a new direction from St. Augustine. Augustine’s view of charity 


1The form “ charitas’’ which is commonly used is not a true Latin word at 
all, but a cross between “ caritas”’ and “ charity.” 
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is definitely theocentric. Charity is the motive which gives our actions 
a supernatural value by aiming them, as it were, in the right direction, 
towards the Supreme Good. It is, therefore, primarily love for God, 
and it includes love for the neighbour simply because this has the same 
ultimate motive, love for God. 

Two schemes of interpretation have thus entered into the exegesis 
of the chapter : Ambrosiaster’s concept of charity as the source of merit, 
and St. Augustine’s concept of charity as the principle of morality, 
Between them they created the idea of charity as a virtue of religion, 
Thus, the pre-eminence of Agape is due to the fact that being love of 
the Supreme Good it makes the will good and so all man’s acts in the 
moral sphere good, so that they can merit an eternal reward. 

Such was the effect of the transition from the Greek to the Latin 
patristic period on the exegesis of 1 Cor. 13. The early medieval 
exegesis covers the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. It shows 
no originality, being “compilatory” in character, relying on what 
the Fathers said and reproducing it with little or no personal comment. 
It was, of course, the Latin Fathers that they reproduced ; none of 
them take any account of what the Greeks said. 

In the twelfth century the characteristic vehicle of exegesis was the 
Gloss, and the most famous commentator was Peter Lombard, whose 
Glossatory became so well-known in the schools that it became the subject 
of commentary itself. The general lines of the exegesis, however, 
followed that of Ambrosiaster and Augustine, only that the two schemes 
of interpretation which they had introduced and which had been trans- 
mitted separately until the twelfth century were now united in the 
Glosses. Charity is superior to the charisms on the one hand as the 
source of merit, and on the other hand as the foundation of moral goodness. 

But there was still a certain confusion because of the failure to dis- 
tinguish here between the natural and supernatural orders, and it was 
to be the special contribution of the thirteenth century theologians to 
make this adjustment and thus to make the traditional Latin exegesis 
coherent. Moral goodness is still seen to be dependent on charity, as 
St. Augustine held, but on the supernatural plane to which the whole 
action has been elevated by grace, and on which it has its meritorious 
value, as Ambrosiaster held. By this transposition to a higher plane 
the two schemes are made to conform, and to supply the groundwork 
of the complete theological exegesis. 

The typical exegesis of the thirteenth century was mainly the pro- 
duct of the Paris school, and its greatest representative was St. Thomas 
Aquinas. For St. Thomas, in his commentary on 1 Cor. 13, charity 
is divine friendship (amicitia divina). This is distinct from the natural 
tendency (amicitia naturalis) which the creature has for its Creator, 
its Supreme Good. It is derived from grace, not from nature, and it 
is man’s title to supernatural merit. Charity is thus the basis for merit 
inasmuch as it is love for God, which includes love for the neighbour, 
since every other man is connected with God in his turn by a similar 
bond of friendship. Love for the neighbour is thus ultimately reduced 
to love for God as participating in the same formal object. It is not 
a separate virtue, but the same virtue whose terminus is God : Caritas 
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in diligendo proximum habet Deum ut rationem formalem objecti, et non 
solum ut finem ultimum.. Thus St. Thomas sums up all the previous 
Latin commentators on the meaning of Agafe in 1 Cor. 13. His 
interpretation is fully in line with them all, only more technical. It 
is still fundamentally Ambrosiaster’s explanation, with emphasis on 
St. Augustine’s theocentric conception that charity is essentially love 
for God. 


Beyond St. Thomas there was no further development ; the modern 
Catholic exegesis is largely his. But this is not a true exegesis, because 
it is the result of a theological process of reasoning rather than of an 
analysis of the text, particularly the Greek text. The text has, in fact, 
been made to fit into a scheme of interpretation, and in the process 
the original exegesis of the Greeks has been forgotten. 


Such is P. Balducelli’s account of the exegetical history of 1 Cor. 13 
and its bearing on the typical interpretation in our leading Catholic 
commentaries. Amongst these may be cited: P. Allo, Premiére Epitre 
aux Corinthiens (actually the only one, according to P. Balducelli, to 
venture back behind the accepted exegesis and to examine the question 
historically so as to find out what the Greeks thought, even if he did 
not choose to follow them); P. Vosté, Studia Paulina ; Mons. Jacono, 
La Sacra Bibbia—Le Epistole di San Paulo ; Dr. Sickenberger in the 
Bonner Bible; Father Lattey in the Westminster Version. The new 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture is regrettably non-committal : 
the exact object of charity is not stated, but it is to be understood 
throughout in its full sense as love of God and of man for God’s sake. 
It must be said, however, that some recent French commentaries show 
a more critical sense and are inclined to bring fraternal charity to the 
fore again. P. Spicq, La Sainte Bible—aux Corinthiens (Paris 1949), 
writes, La transcendance de l'amour du prochain fait le théme central 
de ce psaume. P. Huby, in the Verbum Salutis commentary (Paris 
1946), similarly writes, Dans ce passage saint Paul envisage plus speciale- 
ment la charité, l’agape, sous son aspect d’amour du prochain, but adds, 
Nul doute qu’il ne regarde cet amour comme ayant sa source dans notre 
amour pour Dieu, and goes on to quote Lietzmann’s view that we ought 
not to seek too closely to define the object of Agape at all. In a recent 
essay in biblical theology, L’Evangile de Paul, P. Bonsirven is inclined 
to bring the two kinds of love into line: the love of God is properly a 
principle which reigns in our hearts (rather like Dr. Nygren’s idea), 
from which love for the neighbour flows as a direct consequence. 

Apart from his rather summary dismissal of the modern Catholic 
interpreters, P. Balducelli’s exposition of the problem and of the develop- 
ment of the different lines of exegesis is admirably lucid and well docu- 
mented. On the historical side alone it is a valuable survey of methods 
and trends in biblical exegesis, and it is revealing to see how much the 
early patristic exegesis depended on the one man, Chrysostom, or to 
follow the progress of medieval interpretation through the Glosses, 
the Questions, and the Sentences. Not only does P. Balducelli guide 
us skilfully through the sources, some of them tracked down for the 
first time, but he gives generous quotations from them, so as to let the 
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reader follow his argument at every stage.! 

His thesis is meant to establish the existence of a problem rather 
than to solve it. Having confronted the reader with the evidence 
so to say, he leaves him to make up his own mind. His whole approach, 
however, is by implication a criticism of the existing Catholic interpre 
tation, so that we can take it that he is a supporter of the Greek inter. 
pretation of Agape in 1 Cor. 13 as fraternal charity. 

It is true that the Greek Fathers were in a privileged position a 
regards the New Testament and that their interpretation of any text 
is normally to be preferred. But what exactly did they hold in this 
instance ? It must be remembered, for one thing, that the Fathers 
had not our problem before their minds at all. We can only judge from 
their comments—and brief ones they are—what they might have held 
on the nature of charity. Someone, therefore, who is looking for evidence 
in support of a thesis might only too easily find what he wants in them. 
Patristic exegesis, too, is always practical, and is usually connected 
with moral instruction rather than with speculative meanings ; it can 
tell us very little, then, about the nature of Agape. Moreover, the 
comments they give are disappointingly meagre and are too scattered 
to provide a reliable synthesis which might not be met by a reasonably 
impressive group of citations for the opposite view. 

For instance, without wishing to contest the general validity of P. 
Balducelli’s argument or to gainsay the evidence which he presents, 
we could bring forward a number of early Greek Fathers who comment 
on 1 Cor. 13, taking Agape to mean love for God. St. Clement of 
Rome does so in his Epistle to the Corinthians, c.l. So does St. Irenaeus 
in Adversus Haereses, 1V, c. 12, being particularly clear about it in his 
comment on St. Paul’s final sentence. Clement of Alexandria, in Quis 
Dives Salvetur, c. 38, does not explicitly say what is the nature of Agape, 
but we can infer (with Cayré, Patrologie, I, p. 178) that charity meant 
for him the principle of union of the soul with God. Origen, again, 
has no direct comment on this chapter, but in his commentary on Romans 
(PG 14, 981) he speaks of charity’s superiority to faith and hope as 
based on the fact that it is man’s direct link with God (see also PG 14, 
1053). Theocritus, a follower of Chrysostom, does not say anything 
about our problem, but it is quite likely that he understands Agape 
to mean love for God. 

Then, it might reasonably be said that the interpretation of 1 Cor. 
13 in the sense of fraternal charity owes so much to St. John Chrysostom 
that the whole group of witnesses cited might be reduced to one— 
Chrysostom. Several others are silent. Thus, neither Oecumenius 
nor Photius has anything directly bearing on the meaning of Agape. 
P. Balducelli’s body of witnesses is not so convincing as it looks because 
of this dependence on one man’s authority, important as it is. 

A more serious objection to his method is that he has left out of the 
inquiry the last part of the chapter, vs. 8-13, and has therefore presented 
an unfinished synthesis. In view of the unity of the theme, and of the 


1 An appendix gives longer extracts from medieval glossators such as Lanfranc, 
Anselm of Laon, and Stephen Langton, which are published for the first time from 
manuscript sources. 
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“build-up ’’ to the climax in the final verse, it seems obvious that any 
investigation of 1 Cor. 13 which neglects to take account of these 
verses is incomplete and unbalanced. It is significant that the Harnack- 
Reitzenstein controversy on this question rapidly narrowed down to 
the last verse of all in the chapter. It is only natural to expect that 
there is a progression of thought in this eulogy of Agape and that its 
full meaning is only gradually unfolded. The literary structure, the 
sequence of thought, the very language, all display a mounting intensity 
that only reaches its climax in the sonorous and striking conclusion, 
“the greatest of these is charity.” 

It has often been pointed out that this chapter in praise of charity 
isa hymn or canticle in three strophes, representing three main ideas : 
the superiority of Agape over the charisms and over merely natural 
good works ; the characteristic manifestations of Agape; the trans- 
cendance of Agafe. There is such a close relation between the first 
and third strophes that the second (vs. 4-7) can be regarded as a kind 
of digression from the main theme, which is the comparison of Agape 
with the charisms (the gratiae gratis datae of the primitive Church). That is 
to say, the comparison instituted in vs. 1-3 is resumed in vs. 8-13, but 
now on the basis of one charism only (gnosis, knowledge). We must 
always remember that in the general context of the epistle this chapter 
occurs in the middle of adiscussion about the true value and right use 
ofcharisms, and that it was the friction occasioned by these and other 
matters that led to the writing of the epistle in the first place. Hence, 
we can see that St. Paul’s chief purpose is to give the Corinthians a 
proper sense of values. Obviously, a gift or grace which is temporary 
is inferior to that which is eternal. Now, it is precisely this that he 
establishes in the final section. First of all, charity is seen to be superior 
to gnosis, the most highly esteemed charism, because at the best, in 
this life, knowledge (of God) can only be imperfect, indistinct, reflected, 
“as in a mirror,” because charity unites us to God. More significantly 
still, charity is superior even to those other related virtues which reach 
out to God, namely faith and hope, simply because when God is attained 
they will have no longer any purpose, while charity will remain unchanged, 
and, indeed, enhanced. It is this permanent, eternal réle of Agape 
which sets it above all the other virtues. 

It is clear from the final part of the chapter (vs. 8-13) that St. Paul 
is talking about charity in relation to God. We do not need a definition 
of a theological virtue to tell us what it is: it is something that unites 
us to God ; it has God for its object. 

But, there is the well known principle, “‘ If a man love not his neighbour 
whom he sees, how can he love God whom he does not see ?”’, and in 
the present life we do not see God, so that St. Paul inserts a section 
(vs. 4-7) to show us what loving God means in practice. It means 
patience and kindness and consideration for others ; in short, it means 
fraternal charity. Love for the neighbour is the normal way of ex- 
pressing love for God ; it might even be said to be the only way con- 
sidered by the early Christians. The Fathers, as did St. Paul, saw 
Christ in the fellow-man—“ As long as you did it to one of these little 
ones you did it to Me ”’—so that in practice loving God meant loving 
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one’s neighbour. Charitas erga proximum attingit Deum, says St. John 
Chrysostom (PG 61, 539). It is for this reason that these Father 
interpret 1 Cor. 13 of love towards the neighbour ; God is included iy 
the object of this love, for the neighbour stands for Christ, who is God 
This interpretation, it will be remembered, is the one favoured by 
P. Balducelli, and it would be an acceptable one if it represented the 
whole chapter. It is not enough, however, to cite the Greek Father 
for the sense of that part of it which certainly deals with fraternal charity, 
while ignoring the later verses which just as clearly transcend the present 
state of man. St. Paul’s whole concept of charity is based on love for 
God, and it is from this basic love that love for the neighbour flows, 
That is what distinguishes it from mere philanthropy. As St. Maximus 
says (PL 91, 391), charity loves not Sia Ovow but Sia Gedv. Because 
it is through God it reaches out to all men ; but it must be through God: 
Nemo diligit proximum nisi diligens Deum, says St. Augustine. 
Perhaps the real distinction in 1 Cor. 13 is between egocentric love 
and altruistic love. The line is not to be drawn between love of God 
and love of man, but between both of these and self-love. It is in this 
that Christianity consists ; in the charity that conquers selfishness. 


JAMES BRENNAN 


2 Ep. ad Hieron., 157, c. 5, n. 16-17. 
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ANALYSIS PHILOLOGICA Novi TESTAMENTI GRAECI. Max. Zerwick, S.J. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Romae, 1953. Pp. xv + 608. 


This is a work which seems assured of a warm welcome not merely 
from students who are making their first contact with the original 
language of the New Testament but from all who are interested in the 
study of the Greek text of the New Testament. The author takes us 
methodically through the whole New Testament, chapter by chapter 
and almost word by word, explaining the grammatical forms and giving 
for each word a Latin translation, to which an equivalent in German, 
French or English is sometimes added. A practical guide of this kind 
is obviously calculated to be of assistance particularly to those who 
never had more than a slight acquaintance with Greek, or whose know- 
ledge of the language needs refurbishing. For their benefit, the gram- 
matical forms and the meaning of the words are explained as they occur 
in the text, with the exception of some constantly recurring words 
which are listed separately in the introductory section, pp. xili-xv. 
A paradigm of the verbs is given in an appendix. In the system followed 
by the author, each chapter of the New Testament stands on its own, 
not presupposing a knowledge of matters which have already been 
explained in earlier chapters. Where a word occurs several times 
in the same chapter, it is explained in the first instance, and in 
subsequent cases a cross-reference will be found to the verse in which 
the explanation has been given. 

More advanced students of biblical Greek will find that their special 
interests are catered for in notes which draw attention to the semitic 
or hellenistic characteristics of the language. Father Zerwick has done 
well to add references to his own well-known Graecitas Biblica where 
fuller treatment of these matters will be found. 

The practical value of the work as an aid to exegesis is enhanced 
by the fact that the author does not confine his attention to questions 
of grammar or philology. A sampling of the comments on some of 
the familiar cruces interpretum shows his awareness of the problems 
and his anxiety to elucidate the general sense of the text as well as to 
explain the grammatical structure. Useful exegetical notes in concise 
form are frequently added to the Latin translation, and in many cases 
not only the sense which fits the immediate context but other meanings 
of the word in question are also indicated. 

Congratulations are due to the author for the skill with which he 
has constructed this valuable key to the text of the New Testament. 
The industry which has gone to the making of the work seems destined 
to bring rich fruits. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 
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Tue SacrED Canons. By John A. Abbo, S.T.L., J.C.D. and Jerome 
D. Hannan, A.M., LL.B., S.T.D., J.C.D. Two volumes :pp, 
xxi + 871 and 936. London, B. Herder. Price {7 2s. 6d. 


Nowadays most text-books of canon law suffer from the disadvantage 
that they do not cover the canon law of the Sacraments. This is a 
very great drawback because a great many of the canonical problems 
with which the average priest is confronted arise from this section of 
the Code. Moreover in text-books of moral theology, where the sacra- 
ments are treated ex professo, one finds that the emphasis is often on 
the requirements of divine law and that many of the purely eccles- 
iastical rules are simply itemized without comment. 

One great advantage of the present work is that it does deal with 
sacramental canon law and that at some length: the section on the 
canon law on marriage, for example, runs to over two hundred pages. 
The sections on the other sacraments are correspondingly full and in- 
deed are among the best sections in the book. On the other hand there 
is practically no treatment of Book IV of the Code, on judicial procedure, 
but since this is a section which will normally concern only those who 
have had some specialized legal training, one feels that the average 
priest will be glad of the exchange. It should be mentioned also that 
the treatment of Book V, on ecclesiastical punishments, is somewhat 
brief. 

This work, therefore, is in effect a fairly full text-book on the first 
three books of the Code with a rather briefer treatment of the Church’s 
penal law. It is not a book written for specialists, but when this has been 
said one can give the manner of treatment very high praise indeed. It 
is as full as most of the standard text-books and it is well written. The 
language is clear and concise and what is particularly pleasing is the 
fact that each of the sections is written as a unit and given a certain 
architecture which makes continuous reading easy. So many text- 
books seem to be written for consultation rather than continuous reading 
that it is a pleasure to find one where the sections have continuity and 
flow. Possibly as a result of this the work may not be so easy to use 
for purposes of reference and one feels that a more liberal use of different 
tvpe-founts would have proved helpful. 

Another interesting feature of the manner of treatment is the tendency 
to avoid using technical terms. This has the advantage that the non- 
technical reader finds himself being introduced to the thing rather than 
the label, but, of course, the absence of the accepted labels has its dis- 
advantages. The following passage, dealing with the notion of grave 
fear in canon law, is an illustration of this feature as well as of the terse 
clear style in which the book as a whole is written. 

“ The dread resulting from moral coercion is serious or grave in the 
sense of canon 1087, when the threatened evil is apprehended by the 
person affected as serious and as impending, even though it would not 
be so apprehended by a person of the other sex or even by an average 
person of the same sex. It suffices that the threatened evil be appre- 
hended as impending, even as impending over members of one’s family 
or one’s household. Excessive and prolonged indignation on the part 
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of one’s parents, accompanied by annoying importunities can be such 
and evil... Outside such cases, reverential fear is either internal 
to oneself, or, if resulting from a free external agent, is not grave. 

In any case in which the dread proceeds from within, it is not made 
the subject of positive ecclesiastical legislation: and it is considered 
to proceed from within so long as it is not freely inflicted by one man 
on another, e.g., even if caused by the forces of nature, by concern for 
one’s reputation, or by the desire to avoid sin or to avoid death. 

But even dread induced by a freely acting agent can be the result 
of a just action on the latter’s part, and it is such if the latter is morally 
justified in making the threat he did in the manner he did, e.g., a threat 
of denouncing a seducer to the secular authorities.” 

The non-specialist reader who has followed the line of thought in 
this short passage might be pleasantly surprised to know that he has 
been painlessly introduced to the meaning of the terms, metus absolute 
gravis, metus relative gravis, metus reverentialis, metus intrinsecus, 
metus extrinsecus and metus iuste incussus, and one feels that he might 
have been grateful if he had been apprised of this fact in the footnotes. 

In brief, this is a very good text-book on the canon law of the first 
three books of the Code and’ one which any priest might be giad to have 
in his library—if he can afford the price. 


WILLIAM CONWAY 


WINFRID -BONIFATIUS UND DiE CHRISTLICHE GRUNDLEGUNG EUROPAS. 
By Theodor Schieffer. Herder, Freiburg. Pp. xii + 326. 
Price DM 15. 80. 


Recently we have seen celebrations in the diocese of Plymouth and 
also at Fulda to mark the twelfth centenary of the martyrdom of St. 
Boniface at Dokkum on 5 June 754. Just about the same time a letter 
appeared in the Times lamenting the fact that this centenary of the 
“saint of Crediton” was being almost altogether ignored by his own 
countrymen. One could point the moral, but it may be too obvious 
to labour. 

It is true that Boniface of Crediton has been a rather ignored figure. 
It may be that the great upsurge of interest occasioned by the twelfth 
centenary of his death is due to the fact that his achievements in the 
eighth century have a close interest, one might even say a painfully 
close interest, for those who are preoccupied with the problems of our 
own. In England, quite a number of essays and studies of the highest 
interest have appeared in recent weeks.1 From Germany comes this 
full-length biography by Dr. Theodor Schieffer. It is interesting to 
note that both Dr. Schieffer and Mr. Christopher Dawson—in an essay 


1Cf. The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany. Being the lives of Ss. Willi- 
brord, Boniface, Sturm, Leoba, and Lebuin, together with the Hodoeporicon 
of St. Willibald and a selection from the correspondence of St. Boniface. Trans- 
lated and edited by C. H. Talbot; St. Boniface of England, published by the 
Missionary Union of the Clergy, Eccleston Square ; London ; “ St. Boniface and 
his Age,”’ by Christopher Dawson, in The Month, vol. cxcvii, pp. 325-332. 
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whose title is strikingly similar to that of Dr. Schieffer’s book!—have 
summed up the life-work of Boniface in almost identical terms. 

see him as the man who united the two great forces of the Papacy and 
the Frankish state. From this union arose the whole edifice of Europe, 

The times have passed when Boniface could be attacked as “ the 
man who subjected the German church to Rome.” The times suggest— 
and historical research confirms—the inadequacy and inexactness of 
the title “‘ Apostle of Germany.”” The missionary activity of Boniface 
was in no way his most striking achievement. It was confined to Hessen, 
Thuringia and Bavaria; in the evangelization of the German lands he 
followed in the footsteps of many predecessors. He should be remem- 
bered, not for his pioneering activity, but for his work of organization, 
History shows him, not as the pioneering missionary, but as the builder, 
the patient builder. Perhaps this may explain why he was so largely 
forgotten. His life is rather empty of incident around which legend 
could gather. 

Dr. Schieffer’s book is a study of the work of this patient builder, 
Naturally, a great deal of space is devoted to the materials of which 
he built. He analyses the various critical factors in the European 
situation—the decay of Byzantium, which had just suffered the loss 
of so many provinces to Islam ; the Lombard-Byzantine tangle in Italy; 
and, in Western Europe, the Frankish power, which, however, was also 
faced with the threat of Islam, which was decisively overcome only by 
the victory of Charles Martel. 

The very name of Charles Martel suggests immediately why the 
checking of Islam could scarcely be regarded as in itself a victory for 
Christendom. The conversion of the Franks, East and West, had been 
achieved by many heroic missionaries, among whom the Irish held an 
important place. The often-emphasized organizational weakness of 
Irish missionary work was, however, only typical of the whole. The 
work of heroic individuals could not endure against the pressures of 
a barbarian society. The Frankish “ Landeskirche”’ could reduce the 
most spiritual of achievements to the most sordidly material outcome 
in a distressingly short time. Organization was needed, and the chief 
organizer was Boniface of Crediton. 

Dr. Schieffer next turns to discuss the saint’s background—the English 
Christianity of Augustine and Theodore. From this he develops the 
story of his work in Germany, showing how it gradually progressed 
from missionary activity to the organization of the Church—an organiza- 
tion in which the Papacy and the Frankish kings co-operated fruitfully. 
By the time of the death of St. Boniface this co-operation was well 
established ; it was in 751 that Pepin made his appeal to Rome which 
was to have such far-reaching consequences. 

Boniface’s work, of course, was not final. Both the papacy and the 
Frankish monarchy were to undergo many tribulations before the great 
mediaeval achievement could really begin. But it was important, all 
the more so the more its real nature becomes apparent. Readers of 
Dr. Schieffer’s book will have reason to thank him for the careful way 
n which he establishes the real nature of the work of Boniface. 


PATRICK J. CORISH. 
1“ St. Boniface and the founding of Europe,” in St. Boniface of England, cit. 
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3ELE UND GeIst. Ein Aufbau der Psychologie. Von Alexander 


Willwoll, S.J. Herder Freiburg. zweite auflage 1953. 225+ 
IX pp. 


Father Alexander Willwoll’s treatise on rational psychology forms 
part of a series entitled “‘ Mensch-Welt-Gott,” and as fitting within 
this series it is concerned with principles rather than details, seeing 
nan as the master of the physical world, turned towards God as his 
gurce and final end. In other words we have here a treatise on meta- 
shysical psychology rather than one on scientific experimental psychology. 
The author is well equipped for this work. His ecclesiastical formation 
aables him to appreciate the Thomist position ; his personal formation, 
received in the German universities, enables him to understand and 
ympathize with contemporary ‘“‘spiritual” philosophy. In 
the preface he acknowledges a debt to Jozef Frébes and Karl Biihler ; 
itis clear that he has been much influenced by the latter, for he is cited 
inthe key passages of the book, the passages that give the exposition 
itsdirection. It is under the influence of Biihler that the author abandons 
the traditional lines of the classical treatises on psychology and adopts 
awider framework. Where the classical exposition begins with a close 
sudy of our cognitive and orectic activities and, with this as basis, 
ges on to treat of the soul and its powers as the principle of these 
xtivities, Father Willwoll considers that we can examine the founda- 
tions immediately without having to deal with all the details of the 
superstructure. 

Having relegated the study of the details of the soul’s activities to 
the second part of his treatise (entitled ‘‘ Wesen der Seele’’), Father 
Wilwoll devotes the first part to the metaphysical structure or status 
—Dasein—of the soul; the Heideggrian term is made to cover the 
wil under the aspects of substantiality and spirituality as revealed 
nthe consciousness of the Self. The third part of the book is devoted 
a description of the ways in which the soul develops and of the ter- 
ninus of this development—eternal life. 

Itis obvious that the first and third parts deal with the same problems 
s those which arise in the more detailed analysis undertaken in the 





vcond part ; the difference is simply a difference of approach. Our 
wmsciousness of the Self, and the doctrine of the ontological status of the 
wl in time and eternity is grounded on the character of the knowledge 
which we have of the world and of ourselves. The reader must there- 
ime be prepared for a certain amount of repetition. Nevertheless 
te author’s method has some undoubted advantages : it will commend 
tlf to those who are interested in the ontological status of our being 
ad have no particular interest in the psychological facts as such ; the 
agument by which this ontological status is established is made to 
wad forth clearly and boldly. Indeed this argument must always 
ita synthesis of the facts which brings out their metaphysical signifi- 
‘nee and which discloses the valeur d’étre of the conscious subject to 
thich they belong. When the facts of consciousness are thus presented 
wy appear as more general, apparent and normal than when they 
‘pear in the setting of a detailed scientific analysis of psychic activity 
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The psychological treatise of the classical type easily gives the im. 
pression that the proof of the spiritual nature of the soul has its plage 
in an order of evidence and certainty inferior to that within which th 
detailed analysis of the faculties is conducted. There is no 
that the reader of Father Willwoll’s treatise will receive this impression: 
on the contrary it is the basic theses on the nature of the soul that stand 
out most clearly and cogently. Our immediate consciousness of ou 
own selves, of our own bodies, provides us with ample material for 
proving the absurdity of a ‘‘ psychology without a soul,” or of a psych. 
ology which reduces the soul to a succession of phenomena. “ We 
do not know ourselves as a passage-way of thoughts and tendencie 
and diverse activities, but rather as the source of all these phenomena 
There is no need for a close examination of the modalities of our know. 
ledge at the two levels of sense and intellect in order to establish the 
difference between the mode of being of the Self and that of spatio- 
temporal objects which are incapable of reflexion and of self-mastery.” 
The critical character of these conclusions has its guarantee in the con- 
stant references to the modern studies of H. Driesch, K. Oesterreich, 
E. Wentscher, J. Hessen. If we add to this wealth of citation the 
exhaustive documentation which serves to fill out the introductory 
historical sketch, we feel assured that, though many problems ar 
dealt with rapidly, they are not handled arbitrarily and superficially. 

The author’s care for solid information and exhaustive documen- 
tation is particularly evident in the second part of the book, which 
deals with the theses of traditional psychology. We have everywhere 
the thoroughness and patience of the German scholar. In reading these 
chapters one is impressed by the fact that no question of any importance 
is omitted. Of especial interest are the concluding paragraphs of each 
chapter where the problems which have been analysed are situated in 
the general framework expounded in the first part of the work. The 
chapter on sensation ends with a description of the ‘“‘ play” which the 
sense activities allows to the Soul; the chapter on rational knowledge 
ends with an exposition of the significance of thought as the “ Image 
and Expression’ of the Soul; similarly, free will is shown to be the 
dynamic aspect of a spiritual being which has its own ontological value. 
One would have thought that the description of sense knowledge, of 
rational knowledge, of our instinctive and voluntary activities would 
have served to clarify sufficiently the relation of soul and body. In 
any case, the author devotes a special chapter to this problem, and 
in doing so he is clearly conscious of the needs of modern thinkers. He 
has little difficulty in rejecting the monism of matter and of spirit, and 
the absolute dualism of the “ parallelism” theory, and this leads on 
to an exposition of the Aristotelian thesis of the unity of the human 
soul as principle of determination at the corporal, vital and personal 
levels. The modern thinker will be grateful for the special chapter 
devoted to the social character of man and to his relation with the 
temporal Umwelt in which his life is lived. The exposition rises easily 
to a description of the supra-temporal Umwelt and man’s relation to 
God. The complete ontological dependence which is at the centre 
of his life and of which he is conscious expresses itself in an attitude 
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which cannot be reduced to a simple act of will or of intellect. It is 
the consummation of a complete offering of the Self and the source 
of an incomparable fulfilment by which the accomplishment of man’s 
destiny is assured. 

So many questions are treated in this book of 218 pages that the 
author does not allow himself to develop any one of them in a way that 
yould fully convince an adversary. He provides a correct exposition 
of the positions defended by a Christian philosophy. As it stands the 
treatise has an evident value as an instrument of study. The student 
isgiven useful bibliographical information to show him the way. The 
frst edition appeared in 1938 and the present work mentions later 
ditions of books already cited. But there is scant reference to new 
works published since then. In any case the German publications 
which have appeared in the meantime are very few, and the author 
does not seem to have access to American publications. This provides 
afurther explanation of the slight interest shown in recent experimental 
pychology. As it stands the present work gives us little help in deepen- 
ing the experimental data in the service of rational psychology. Rather 
does it provide the terminus ad quem for the student who would him- 
if undertake this task. Its principal merit is that it places rational 
psychology in a philosophical framework which has been extended 

h contact with the German “ spiritual”’ philosophies prior to 
140. In addition, the accuracy of the exposition and the large per- 
gectives that are opened up make the treatise a valuable contribution 


to psychology. 
A. MAEs 


li PENSEE RELIGIEUSE DU JeuNE HEcGEt. Liberté et Aliénation. 
By Paul Asveld. Louvain: Publications Universitaires, Paris : 
Desclée de Brouwer. 1953. 244 pp. 


Within the last few years there has been a return to the study of 
Hegel in some of the European centres of philosophy. Those who con- 
tm themselves with Marxism are naturally led back to Hegel, but, 
art from this, it has come to be recognized that in some of its deeper 
spects Existentialist philosophy is very close to Hegelianism. It has 
ten found that the abstractionist and essentialist Hegelianism against 
which Existentialism revolted is not by any means the whole of Hegel- 
ism, that in fact the modern ‘concrete’ philosopher can make his 
wn of the ‘ earlier’ Hegel of the Phenomenology and the Jugendshriften. 
The Jugendshriften were first collected by Nohl in 1907, and they have 

given an important place by modern students of Hegel. An English 
tanslation was made by T. M. Knox and R. Kroner and published a 
few years ago under the title, Hegel’s Early Theological Writings. These 
tly fragmentary writings show us that the young Hegel was passion- 
ely interested in religion and theology, that his whole system has 
for its purpose the union of the human and the divine, the reconciliation 
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of the finite and the infinite. It is not surprising, therefore, that sever 
studies of these early writings have appeared, and that these studix 
have led to a new approach to Hegel’s more mature and more strictly 
philosophical works. , 

In view of the many excellent studies on the Jugendshriften already 
available M. Asveld finds it necessary to point out that his is the fir 
detailed study undertaken from the point of view of the theologian, 
The young Hegel was primarily a theologian and can be adequately 
understood only from the point of view of the theologian. M. Asvelj 
recalls very skilfully the religious atmosphere in which Hegel grew 
in his own family and in the protestant seminary of Tubingen—th 
loosely-held, disintegrating ‘ Christianity ’ of the Aufkldrung, a theology 
which could not but be dissipated by philosophy, since it had no phi- 
osophy within itself. From the very beginning the young Hegel is 
concerned with the problem of liberty. At first he writes poetically 
of the glorious freedom of the Greeks as compared with the constraint 
of Christian orthodoxy ; then, in the Life of Jesus, his first complet 
work, this attitude takes hold at the intellectual level, and he comes to 
formulate the problem which most engages his attention up to the yea 
1800, the problem of liberty and alienation within Christianity. How 
is it, he asks, that Christianity, which began as a doctrine of spiritual 
liberty, degenerated into an authoritarianism in which the individual 
Christian is at odds with himself, alienated, having given up his liberty 
to an ecclesiastical régime and a transcendent and far-distant deity? 
The young Hegel constantly affirms the divinity of Christ, but the 
incidence with the Creed is merely verbal. ‘‘ Christ is truly the son of 
God, according to Hegel, in his human nature” (p. 142). The religion 
of the Old Testament took that which is noblest in man—his spiritual 
force and intelligence and immortality—away from man and placed 
it in the inaccessible heavens as a transcendent God. Then there came 
the man Christ who brought this ideal, this free and exalted spirituality, 
down to man by claiming to be God, the son of God because the son of 
man. Finally, by a strange irony the Christian Church, ignoring Christ's 
own teaching that all men are divine, put Christ with God and again 
alienated man from what is highest in man. 

M. Asveld analyses carefully the various ideas that branch out from 
this central conception of religious alienation, and he shows how the 
basic philosophical concept of Absolute Spirit begins to take shape 
behind this mist of fanciful theology and bad exegesis. For Hegel, 
Spirit is the meeting of subject and substance. The Phenomenology 
of Mind traces the stages or moments of the knowing mind until the 
highest stage is reached, the stage of Absolute Knowledge where the 
subject knows itself, not as the individual Ego, but as the Spirit which 
has developed through the various moments of knowledge, the spint 
which by knowing itself draws out all the categories of reality. In this 
final state the Spirit knows itself fully, and is, therefore, at once completely 
in-itself and for-itself, at once substance and subject ; subject and ob 
ject cohere and coincide in a unity which is at once subject and object, 
a reality whose essence is knowledge and whose knowledge is complete 
knowledge of itself. It is clear that this description of Absolute Spint 
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t sever] } might easily be translated into a theistic description of a transcendent 
> studis § God, at once pure Being and pure Intelligence. Hegel would admit 
> strictly § this, with the difference that for him theism—more exactly positive re- 
’ & vealed religion—is merely an approach to Absolute Knowledge, the 
already ultimate moment in the advance of the Spirit to full self-consciousness. 
the first § Religion represents the Absolute symbolically and objectively ; never- 
cologian, @ theless, in religion the Spirit has not come to full self-possession, full 
equately § liberty. It follows that the sense of anguish and alienation is a necessary 
: cement in the development of the spirit. ‘‘ That which he began by 
grew uw ff experiencing as an anguish of the spirit, Hegel made the condition and 
zen—th § law of the development of the spirit.” (p. 227). 
theology In his great work on Hegelian philosophy Haring argued that the 
no phi- § problem which most concerned the young Hegel was that of relating 
Hegel is § man to a personal, living God. M. Asveld rejects this interpretation. 
oetically § As he sees it, the problem was rather that of reconciling man with that 
onstraint § which man should become, so that God is simply that in which this re- 
complete § conciliation is achieved: Hegel has abandoned all belief in a personal 
comes to § God. 
the year M. Asveld has given us a careful and valuable study in the best tradi- 
y. How@ tion of the doctoral monographie scientifique. The texts are taken one 
spiritual § by one and chronologically, and the consequent discomfort to the reader 
idividua § is not entirely dispelled by the assurance that the ideas of liberty and 
is liberty § alienation recur @ la maniére de themes musicaux (p. 10), but, all in all, 
t deity’ § the book makes fascinating reading. M. Asveld concerns himself entirely 
t the co § with exposition and deliberately refrains from criticism—after the manner 
1e son of § of a portrait painter who works in silence. But the portrait reveals 
religion § the lines of immaturity mercilessly, and so the hidden weakness of the 
spiritual § mature portrait is betrayed. 
1 placed M. Asveld’s book is a worthy addition to the Bibliothéqgue Philoso- 
ere came § phigue de Louvain, and maintains the high standard of printing and 
rituality, § presentation of this series. A few misprints escaped the proof-reader : 
1e sonof # p. 173, line 6; p. 184, line 1; p. 218, third lime from the end. 





+ Christ's 

id again D. O'DONOGHUE, 
yut from 

how the 

e shape § Le PropLeME DE L’ame. Etudes sur l'object respectif de la psychologie 
r Hegel, metaphysique et de la psychologie empirique. Par Stephan 
— Strasser. Louvain (Publ. Universitaires) 1953. Pp. xiv + 257. 
in 

here the This work, a translation from German, is a detailed study of the 


it which § problem of the soul. Its author is a professor of philosophy at the 
ne spit | University of Nijmegen. There is nothing conventional about his 
In ths § approach to this rather old problem; it is new and fresh and full of 
mpletely § suggestions for thought. 
and ob- He takes it for granted that the leading question in the science of 
1 object, § psychology concerns the nature of the soul, which governs everything 
complete § belonging to our conscious life and experience. By itself, it is not a 
te Spit § completely independent reality, nor is it immediately evident to us 
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what it is. One can only know it through its acts and attributes. The 
author does not omit to discuss the value of scientific or empirical re. 
search in this matter. Experimental psychology has its place and 
importance in the study of vital phenomena and of our mental processes, 
for man is a psycho-physical unit. In him there is no radical opposition 
between matter and spirit, both being necessary for a full and complete 
understanding of him. It is impossible to conceive or to give a true 
and accurate account of man without taking note of the fact that he 
has a bodily organism. All his activities or functions have a physical 
side to them—they imply a reference to a physical organism. As 
organic these functions can be empirically investigated in an orderly 
and systematic fashion. Many interesting things can be ascertained 
and explained about them—facts always evoke some sort of explanation. 

No human activity or function of man can be equated with its physio- 
logical conditions. Organic activity is never found alone in man. All 
his actions are complex. The mental and physical in them are not 
mutually exclusive. They must not, however, on that account be 
confused, for they do not share identical characteristics. There is an 
essential element in the meaning of every activity of man that cannot 
be experimentally known, it cannot be detected by any method of 
measurement or calculation. Thus, while experimental psychology 
opens up new avenues of thought and does more than minister to our 
curiosity, still it is incapable of dealing with the total situation con- 
cerning man. Its sole interest is in what can be minutely observed. 
Being a purely positive science it is therefore indifferent to all questions 
of a deeper nature concerning man. 

The problem of the soul is inextricably bound up with the question 
concerning the essence of man. With every mistaken or muddled view 
of man there is an equally incorrect conception of the soul. Nothing 
can be settled concerning the soul and its functions while we remain 
ignorant of what man is. Man thus forms the background to the problem 
of the soul. 

Many of the root ideas in modern philosophy are derived from 
Descartes. To the problem of the soul he gave a new emphasis and 
importance, though he did not advance towards any better solution 
of it than Plato did. This book contains an illuminating and pene- 
trating account of his theory. His influence on the dominant current 
of thought with regard to the soul is traced through Locke and Kant 
and on to the Existentialists. The Phenomenologists likewise come 
in for a great deal of attention ; the importance and originality of ther 
line of thought is stressed. The author indicates how they freed phil- 
osophy from the infection of materialism, idealism and empiricism, 
infusing into it a new life by concentrating on the object of knowledge. 
It is what we know that counts, nothing else is of any consequence. 
ame with the Phenomenologists in this is not to adopt their final 
outlook. 

It is meaningless to investigate the nature of mental functionings 
without reference to their object. The object is a matter of primary 
concern for everything, it is pivotal and central ; every inquiry must 
begin with it. To know ourselves we must first understand some object. 
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We cannot directly perceive ourselves. The knowledge we have of 
gurselves is acquired—from experience. It is impossible for us to know 
ourselves in the fullness of our being or as substances in terms of actual 
experience because it varies from moment to moment. It is only by 
reflecting on experience or on our mental processes as given in experience 
that we can gain knowledge of ourselves in our unchanging character. 
Reflection renders sense-experience intelligible and makes it possible 
for us to have a science of man. The final portion of this book contains 
much about reflection and the difficulties that have clustered round it. 


IcnaTius O’Brien, O.P. 
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THE SCOPE OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


The treatise on Justice has a place of honour in the standard 
manuals of Moral Theology and Moral Philosophy. In the ordinary 
Theology curriculum, a whole year, or the greater part ofa year, is 
devoted to questions concerning Justice ; in Philosophy the course 
m Special Ethics is, for the most part, a discussion of rights and 
duties arising from Justice. Under headings such as ownership, 
bodily integrity, unjust damage, contract, there is a full discussion 
of questions and cases, and the student acquires a set of principles 
ad particular rules which he will find of great practical use for 
his own guidance and for the guidance of others. Indeed, the 
traditional treatise on Justice succeeds marvellously in the applica- 
tin of rule and principle to the concrete situation, and those who 
ae impatient of the approach and methods of the manuals are not 
sufficiently conscious of this. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that 
the ordinary manual concerns itself almost exclusively with questions 
of Commutative Justice. It is true that in recent times a certain 
amount of attention is given to Social Justice or Legal Justice, 
but it remains true that within the sphere of Particular Justice 
the emphasis is altogether on Commutative Justice while Dis- 
tributive Justice is usually dismissed in a few lines. 

And yet, it cannot be said that the matter of Distributive Justice 
isnot of importance in practice. It is constantly in question, 
making demands on us, affecting our lives and the lives of those 
wound us. Consider the following typical examples of the violation 
of Distributive Justice. (1) A public body has the right of making 
a appointment, and, of several candidates, chooses, not the best 
qualified for the appointment, but the candidate who is a supporier 
of the political party of the majority of the members. (2) A can- 
didate is given an appointment because of “‘ influence ”’ or intensive 
tanvassing of the appointing body. (3) A County Manager or 
County Councillor sees to it that the roads which serve himself 
or his friends are kept in good repair, disregarding those whose need 
of public money is greater. Or a public representative succeeds 
inhaving money spent in his own constituency when there is greater 
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need elsewhere. (4) An examiner places A above B in his list becanse 
he has formed a personal antipathy to B. (5) A critic pretending to 
give an objective survey of a certain field of writing gives pride of 
place to his own friends, although he knows there are others of 
greater merit. (6) A judge in a court of law favours the rich against 
the poor, or the poor against the rich, or otherwise allows irrelevant 
considerations to influence his judgement. 

It is clear, I think, that there is definite injustice in all these 
cases, and yet there is not any direct violation of Commutative 
or Legal Justice, at least as between the dispenser of the favour 
and the person unjustly deprived of it. It is clear also that, in 
the first few examples at least, the consequences of this type of 
injustice are enormous ; a man’s whole career or the well-being of 
large numbers of people is involved. Moreover, this type of evil 
is so common that it is taken for granted or almost condoned; 
if a man seeks a public appointment he is often regarded as foolish 
if he confines himself to presenting his qualifications and testimonials 
—he must make promises, confer benefits, pull the strings of friend- 
ship, attach himself to this party or that. The type of person is 
not uncommon who would be horrified by theft, yet who lends 
himself to this kind of injustice with an easy conscience. There is 
no domain in which it is more easy to persuade ourselves that black 
is white, where evil so effectively wears the cloak of respectability. 

In view of this, the silence (or, at best, lack of emphasis) of the 
theology and philosophy manuals is regrettable. It is particularly 
unfortunate that Commutative Justice is commonly spoken of as 
strict Justice, as if Distributive Justice could only be called Justice 
in a broad sense. It would be interesting to trace the historical 
reasons for this dismissal of one of the two species of Particular 
Justice. But I am not attempting this task in the present article. 
My purpose is rather to analyze the Aristotelico-Thomistic concept 
of Distributive Justice, with a view to emphasizing its scope and 
importance. 


II 


The Greeks at first saw Justice as a quality of the state. Plato's 
Republic is at once a description of the ideal state and an analysis 
of Justice. For Plato, Justice is the inner spirit of harmony by 
which every part of the state performs each its proper work. 
The just man “ fits in” perfectly, because he recognizes the forms 


of order 
citizens. 
virtue, 1 
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of order and law within which he has his place among his fellow- 
dtizens. Aristotle saw that this type of Justice is a very general 
virtue, that in a sense it is equal to the whole of virtue, for the 
man who obeys the law in all things is courageous, temperate etc. 
But, though Justice in this sense involves the exercise of all the 
virtues, it cannot be identified in its notion with the whole of virtue, 
for Justice includes in its idea a relation to others... The man of 
perfect virtue will do what is demanded of him by his situation 
asan individual within a community of men, and this in fact comes 
about through the exercise of all the virtues ; nevertheless these 
virtues are primarily private or personal, being the qualities whereby 
aman arrives at his proper perfection as man. The just man is 
the good citizen who sees himself as part of the community, accepts 
his place within it, and sees that, in a sense, the community is 
geater than he. 

Clearly the idea of shares or proportion is already present in this 
conception of General Justice, though Aristotle does not refer to 
i The just man accepts the fact that he is an element or cell in 
the community, counting for so much, leaving room for others, 
acepting the proportionate distribution of wealth and offices. 
But Aristotle saw that Justice is more than a sense of citizenship, 
however profound. There is a particular domain of actions and 
attitudes where a man has to take account of the existence and 
tights of others in a special way. This domain is that of ‘‘ honour 
ad money and security, or whatever might be said to include all 
these things as a general term.””? The virtue or excellence whereby 
aman acts rightly in these things is Particular Justice, * kat& pépos 
ixatoowvn.? Like General Justice this virtue makes a man act 
tightly in relation to others ; it is in fact the general virtue operat- 
ing in a particular domain, specified by a special type of situation. 

Now there are two types or species of Particular Justice : 


me kind is that which is manifested in distributions of honour or money 
or the other things that fall to be divided among those who have a share 
inthe constitution (for in these things it is possible for one man to have 
ashare either equal or unequal to that of another), and one is that which 
plays a rectifying part in transactions between man and man.‘ 


The goods with which Particular Justice are concerned are con- 
sidered in the context of a community of free citizens. Within this 
context two types of situation arise : the general situation which 


‘Nic. Eth., 1129b25. 2 Nic. Eth., 1130b. 8 Nic. Eth., 1130b30. 
‘Nic, Eth., 1130b32-35. Translation of W. D. Ross. 
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demands that each man receive his proper share according to his 
place and function, and the particular situation in which one map 
enters into relation with another, buying and selling, lending 
repairing damage etc. 

The type of Justice which “ plays a rectifying part in transac. 
tions” —1d &v Tois cuvoAAdypac SiopSaTiK6v—is what has come 
to be called Commutative Justice. There is some discussion as to 
what precisely Aristotle understood by the term, and there is no 
unanimity among English translators as to the English equivalent. 
The version which St Thomas used translated the term literally as 
in commutationibus directiva, and St Thomas has no hesitation in 
equating this with justitia commutativa. It seems clear at least 
that this type of justice is concerned primarily with private contracts 
or particular transactions in which the rule is that A receives from 
B the exact equivalent of what B has received from A. 

Distributive Justice—that which is manifested in distributions‘ 
is more public than Commutative ; it enters into the structure of 
the community as an organism. At first sight it would seem to 
be a virtue which has a place only in the ruler, the virtue by which 
he gives each class and each person his proper place and his share 
of the community goods and burdens. The ordinary citizen would 
seem to have no share in such a virtue, since it is not within his 
power to distribute the goods of the community. 

The view—that Distributive Justice was for Aristotle the virtue 
proper to the ruler as the architect of the constitution—has been 
commonly accepted by Aristotelian commentators. But H. H. 
Joachim rejects this interpretation and puts forward another. 


If we remember that Aristotle is concerned with the moral virtue 
of justice, we shall at once dismiss an interpretation which has found 
favour with many commentators. They have supposed him to be 
thinking of the fundamental legislative acts by which the privileges, 
powers and places were assigned to the constituent members or estates 
of the political community. But such distribution would require 
gpévnois (practical wisdom), which is an intellectual virtue, in its 
highest form, as the legislative genius of the architectonid statesman. 
What is distributed in the Siavoyai may be wealth or honour. And 
no doubt Aristotle may be thinking partly of distributions of surplus 
revenue (e.g. from the silvermines), or of windfalls of public money 
—e.g. of gifts of corn from foreign potentates, or goods escheated to 
the state .... But I have little doubt that the field of dianemetic 


1 Ross calls it Rectificatory or Rectifying Justice ; Rackham, the Loeb translator, 
uses the term Corrective Justice, while Burnet rejects this term as too narrow. 
Cf. Del Vecchio, Justice, p. 59. (English edition). 

27d by tals Siavoyals. ’ 
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right covers far more than these casual distributions of public money. 
And I think Professor J. A. Smith is right in suggesting that Aristotle 
has primarily and mainly—if not entirely—in mind those rights which 
formed the subject of SiaSiKacion. A SiaSikacia is a suit in which 
two or more parties lay claim to the same thing, or to certain shares 
in the same thing ; or again in which a citizen lays claim that a public 
burden ought to fall not on him but on someone else.! 


The reason which Professor Joachim gives for rejecting the 
common view is not very convincing; the fact that legislative 
distribution demands the virtue of practical wisdom in the intellect 
does not rule out the need for Justice in the will. Neither is it 
very likely that Aristotle is thinking primarily of a particular type 
of lawsuit, for the context is moral rather than legal. What 
Professor Joachim does succeed in showing is that there is no reason 
to limit Distributive Justice to the field of state government and 
legislation. It is true that Distributive Justice is measured in its 
operation by the extent of a man’s power over the goods to be dis- 
tributed, and is therefore in a special way the virtue of the ruler, 
but the ordinary citizen will also have occasion to exercise it. He 
can in various ways support equitable distribution within the 
state ; he can accord to every man the place and the honour to which 
he is entitled ; he can dispose of his surplus wealth according to the 
need and merit of others. Further, leaving aside activity, it is 
important that a man should have the right attitude towards the 
order of possessions, a sense of relative merit and proportion, 
acceptance of his own limits in the matter of honour and wealth 
and security. The order of distribution is more stable and basic 
than the order of particular contracts which is governed by Com- 
mutative Justice ; its acceptance involves a comprehensive respect 
for the rights of others. It is worth recalling that, for Aristotle, 
Particular Justice whether Distributive or Commutative, is of the 
same generic nature as General Justice. And behind General 
Justice there is Plato’s conception of Justice as the virtue whereby 
each element in the community keeps its own place and allows 
every other element its place. Justice is primarily the recognition 
of others, of the place and rights of others. This recognition in 
the domain of “‘ external goods” is Particular Justice. And it 
is through the virtue of Distributive Justice that a man accepts 
the reasonable established order in this domain, and works to 


1 Aristotle : The Nicomachean Ethics, Oxford, 1951, p. 139. 
* Besides, Professor Joachim does not take account sufficiently of 1131a25-30 
and parallel texts in the Politics. 
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ensure that the established order shall be reasonable. 

The nature and scope of Distributive Justice as Aristotle saw it 
will become clearer through a more precise understanding of the 
way in which it is differentiated from Commutative Justice. The 
difference is sometimes understood to arise from the fact that one 
is public and the other is private, but this is inexact. We have 
seen that Distributive Justice is not limited to the acts of public 
authority, that it determines a man’s general attitude to “‘ external 
goods.” In fact Aristotle states what the exact difference is clearly 
and at length. The basis of the difference is the proportion or 
equality which is present in each case ; in Distributive Justice the 
proportion is geometric, while in Commutative Justice it is arith- 
metic. In Commutative Justice there is question of striking an 
exact equality between what a person has and what he is entitled 
to have. If B has stolen from A, then A has a right to receive what 
was stolen. The mean of justice is achieved when A has what he 
has a right to have, no more and no less. A’s claim is absolute; 
it is not conditioned within itself by any claim of B or of anybody 
else, though it may be shown not to exist if B or somebody else 
has a prior claim. In the case of Distributive Justice, on the 
other hand, A’s claim is conditioned from within by the claims of 
others ; it is a relative claim depending on the relative merits of 
others. If in a particular distribution A receives part C and B 
receives part D, the distribution is made according to the proportion, 
AistoCas BistoD. Rights as arising from Distributive Justice 
are always relative, allowing room for other rights ; rights as arising 
from Commutative Justice are absolute, unconditioned by other 
rights. 

We shall never grasp the Aristotelian notion of Distributive 
Justice if we approach it with the idea that Commutative Justice 
is the type and ideal of Justice. In his introductory note to Book 
V of the Nicomachean Ethics, Burnet remarks that the distinction 


which Aristotle draws so carefully between General and Particular 
Justice 


1 This ,as I see it, is what is behind the discussion in chapters 3 and 4 of Book V 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. Cf. especially 1131a20-25 and 1132a1-10. These 
chapters are rather obscure and have received various interpretations. As regards 
the general sense of the passage there is an illuminating comment by St Thomas in 
the Commentary on the Sentences : “‘ Commutatio proprie est, quando ex mutuis 
operibus fit aliquid alicui debitum ; sicut ex hoc quod unus laboravit in vinea alterius, 
alter constituitur debitor in tanto, quantum valet labor ejus.... Sed in distri- 
butiva non attenditur aequalitas recipientis ad eum qui dat, sed ad alium qui etiam 
recipit; unde non est ibi aequalitas commutationis, sed distributionis.” In 3 
Sent., 33, 3, 4, Solutio 5 (Ed. Lethielleux). Cf. also S. Theol., 2-2, 61, 4 ad 2. 
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is of little interest to us, seeing that the English word ‘ justice’ is never 
used naturally in the wider sense which Aristotle is anxious to dis- 
tinguish and set aside.* 


But it is precisely its relation to General Justice that is the key to 
the understanding of Particular Justice, Distributive and Commuta- 
tive. Particular Justice is simply General Justice im a particular 
domain, a domain which is not already covered by another virtue.? 
The just man fits into his community and environment, obeys the 
laws of the community, keeps his proper place, makes room for 
others. In the fulfilment of appetite this quality of Justice shows 
itself as Temperance, Temperance as bearing on the welfare of 
others ; in the defence of the community it shows itself as Courage ; 
in the domain of “‘ external ” or divisible goods such as honour and 
wealth it does not involve any other virtue than Justice—Distribu- 
tive Justice where there is question of the distribution of these goods 
according to relative merit, Commutative Justice where there is 
question of particular transactions, of ‘“‘ give and take” between 
free citizens. 


Ill 


In his Commentary—Expositio—on the Ethics of Aristotle 
St Thomas gives a line-by-line exposition and explanation of what 
Aristotle has to say concerning Distributive Justice. That close 
attention to the text, and reverence for it, which is a general 
characteristic of the Commentaries on Aristotle is particularly 
striking in the Commentary on Aristotle’s treatise on Justice. 
St Thomas had a unique grasp of the thought of Aristotle, and this 
is the great merit of the Commentary.‘ Yet in a few places he 
does go on to develop the thought of the original, speaking more 
in his own name, and one of these texts is worth noting. Having 
explained that the proportion involved in Distributive Justice is 
geometric (A: C:: B: D), St Thomas goes on to point out that 
just as there is a relation between each person, according to merit, 


1 The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1900, p. 202. 

* Nic. Eth., 1130a15-1130b15. 

3 In X Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum Expositio, L. 5, lectio 4, 5, 6, 
Editio Marietti-Spiazzi, Par. 927 sq. 

“A remarkable example of his flair as a commentator is his interpretation of 
1134a where he is led astray slightly by the Latin version, and gives the wrong reason 
for what the best modern commentary regards as the right interpretation. Cf. 
Burnet and Joachim in /oco. 
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and a particular share of that which is to be distributed, so als 
there is a relation between the totality of persons and the totality 
of goods to be distributed among them.! In other words, Distriby. 
tive Justice involves a proportio totius ad totum, the relating of a 
total of persons to a total of possessions. The particular person is 
related to the particular share by considering that person in relation 
to the other persons and the group of persons in relation to the 
total to be divided. For example, in the distribution of a heritage, 
in order to decide what share he is to give to one of his children, 
a man has to consider the merits of this particular child in relation 
to the merits and claims of the others, and as well as that he has to 
consider the total estate which is to be divided ; the two considera- 
tions together will determine the individual share.* 

This text is important in view of the fact that some modem 
authors say that Distributive Justice governs the relation of the 
whole to the part, totum ad partem, and seem to be following St 
Thomas in saying it.* This formula is acceptable only in the 
sense that Distributive Justice determines the individual’s share 
in a common fund: transfertur aliquid a communi ad_ singulos.‘ 
The individual is not a part of that which is divided ; it is his share 
that isa part of it. If the pars in question is the individual subject 
of a right, then the totum is not that of which this part is a part 
but is of an entirely different order. If the ¢otwm in question is 
the political community, then this totwm is not that which is dis- 
tributed, nor is it necessarily that which distributes, nor that group 
of persons among whom the distribution is made. Even when 
that which makes the distribution is the political community, 
through its ruler, the individual is related to the community, not 
as part to whole, but as an independent entity ; the relation is 
rather that of totum ad totum. When the political community is 
the group of persons among whom the distribution is made, there 
is question of relating the total group to the total to be distributed, 
and again of comparing the merits of the individual with the merits 
of the other individuals within the group ; there is no question of 
comparing the individual as such with the group as such. It is 
true that St Thomas is ready to explain Distributive Justice by 
way of the totum ad partem formula, but he makes it clear that the 


1In Ethic., 942, 943. 


* St Thomas does not provide an example in the text, but elsewhere he mentions 
the division of family goods as an example of the exercise of Distributive Justice 
(S. Theol., 2-2, 61, 1 ad 3). 

* Cf., for example, Bucceroni, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Vol. Il, n. 834 
(Ed. sexta). 

*In Ethic., 928. 
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fotwm is of a different order from the partes.1 It is clear from the 
text examined above that, for St Thomas, Distributive Justice 
involves two totalities, and two divisions into parts. The dis- 
tribution hinges on the conjunction of a personal totality and a 
totality of divisible goods. 

In his treatment of Distributive Justice in the Secunda Secundae, 
Questions 61 and following, St Thomas follows Aristotle closely 
and refers constantly to the text of the Ethics. Nevertheless, there 
are several points in which the teaching of the Philosopher is deepened 
or developed, and some cf these points are particularly relevant 
to the present line of discussion. 

St Thomas begins by considering some objections against the 
thesis that Distributive Justice is a species of Particular Justice. 
One objection is based on the principle that virtue is common to 
all, subjects as well as princes. Sed distribuere semper ad principem 
pertinet. It would seem, therefore, that Distributive Justice is 
not really a part of the virtue of Justice.? In reply St Thomas 
makes two points. In the first place, though it is only the ruler 
that distributes, nevertheless the subject exercises the virtue of 
Distributive Justice by being satisfied with the just distribution 
of the ruler ; secondly, Distributive Justice is not confined to the 
distribution of the common goods of a political community, for 
we may have distribution of family goods among the members of a 
family. The context of this reply reminds us that for St Thomas, 
as for Aristotle, Distributive Justice is a virtue, that is to say,a 
quality of the mind, an habitual attitude or bent. The just man 
is he who has a right attitude to others, who sees himself in his 
own place, whose mind is attuned to the forms of order and law. 
We have seen that, for Aristotle, Distributive Justice (and Commuta- 
tive Justice as well) is of the same generic nature as General Justice. 
It is important that this quality of mind belong to the subject 
as well as to the ruler ; it is necessary that the subject cooperate 
in establishing and maintaining the order of proportional justice. 

The second point in St Thomas’s reply shows that for him Dis- 
tributive Justice is not limited as regards its material to the goods 
which are common to a political community. We have seen that 
this limitation is not in fact contained in the original, Aristotelian 

*“ Alius ordo attenditur totius ad partes, et huic ordini assimilatur ordo ejus 
quod est commune ad singulas personas: quem quidem ordinem dirigit justitia 
distributiva, quae est distributiva communium secundum proportionalitatem.”’ 
S. Theol., 2-2, 61, 1. Clearly quod est commune is the material, divisible totality, 
aad does not contain the persons within it but rather the shares belonging to the 


Persons. There is not question of an exact totum ad partes relationship—assimilatur. 
*S. Theol., 2-2, 61, 1, obj. 3. 
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conception. And yet the manuals are almost unanimous in placing 
the exercise of Distributive Justice outside the ways of ordinary 
life. As St Thomas sees it, the virtue can be exercised by every 
man who has a family and some property to distribute ; and once 
we bring the virtue down from the heights of kingship, it seems 
reasonable to extend its scope to cover all cases of distribution ofa 
common fund, especially as this was how Aristotle saw it. The 
basis of all distributive right is the fact that a group of persons 
have a right to a divisible good ; the work of Distributive Justice 
is to determine the share of each.? 

It is, of course, true that Distributive Justice is most constantly 
and largely operative in the just ruler ; on the justice of the ruler 
depends the well-being of the community. In St Thomas's day 
the ruler was one person, the chief of a feudal community ; in the 
large, complex modern community very many people participate 
in the function of ruling ; even the lower civil servant is master in 
some limited domain, with a certain power of granting favours, 
of distinguishing between cases, of helping or retarding, of con- 
sidering only objective merit or of favouring his own party and his 
own friends. The minister of state who favours his own con- 
stituency, the local official who allocates new houses through his 
friends, the deputy who “ gets jobs”’ for his own supporters—all 
these have a function in the distribution of rewards and punishments 
in the community and are sinning against Distributive Justice. The 
act of distribution which, for St Thomas “ belongs only to the ruler 
of the community ”’ is now exercised by many persons and in many 
different circumstances. 


IV 


St Thomas devotes a special question to the vice which is 
contrary to Distributive Justice—Acceptio Personarum.* Aristotle 
had much to say about Injustice as opposed to Particular Justice, 
yet he does not distinguish a special vice contrary to the virtue 
of Distributive Justice ; but St Thomas finds ample backing i 
Scripture for this development of the doctrine.* 


1In the Thomistic doctrine of the virtues strictly speaking it is Prudence 
that ‘‘ determines”; Justice is in the will, accepting and desiring’the right order of 
things, the mean which Prudence, the intellectual virtue, discovers. Cf. S. Theol., 
2-2, 47, 7. 

2S. Theol., 2-2, 63. 

3 Fr. Faidherbe cites the following texts, adding that the list could be lengthened: 
Lev. 19: 15; Deut. 1: 17; Deut. 16: 19; Prov. 18: 5; Mal. 2; 9; Ephes. 6:9; 
Coloss. 3: 25. 
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There is acceptio personarum when a person is favoured for reasons 
other than merit and suitability. Distributive Justice has to take 
acount of all relevant personal considerations ; here there is question 
of what is irrelevant—guod non facit ad causam. ‘“ You have an 
example,” says St Thomas, ‘when somebody is made a prelate 
or a magistrate because he is rich or because he is related to the 
giver Of the office.”* It is clear that what is relevant in one case 
may be irrelevant in another, but the principle remains that only 
what is relevant should be taken into account. Otherwise there 
isthe sin of accepiio personarum which like all Injustice is mortale 
a genere suo.” 

When there is question of a public appointment, the Common 
Good, and therefore Legal Justice, demands that the person appointed 
be adequate to the office. Distributive Justice makes a further 
demand. It is not sufficient that any suitable person be appointed ; 
the most suitable person should be appointed.* What is in question 
isnot the right of the community but the right of the persons in 
thecase. It follows that the extent of the Distributive Injustice is 
not measured by the importance of the appointment but by the 
damage done to the person who is unjustly excluded from the 
post. Indeed it is in the most humble appointments that Injustice 
§ most liable to cause great hardship. 

It is worth noting that the general discussion of the vice of 
auceptio personarum makes it quite clear that, for St Thomas, the 
making of appointments, civil and ecclesiastical, is governed by 
Distributive Justice. Here we have a type of distribution where 
the whole good to be distributed may be given to one person. 
It might seem, since there is question of one person having 
a exclusive right to one thing, that we have here a matter rather 
for Commutative Justice. But, on closer view, it is clear that 
the right is not absolute, but is conditioned, in its emergence, by 
the relative claims of others. A certain person is the most worthy 
mly because there is no other person more worthy. 

Acceptio personarum is the characteristic vice of the unjust judge. 
Judgement is unjust not only where the judge favours his own 
fends, or accepts bribes or in some other way promotes his own 
advantage, but wherever the judgement is affected by what is 
imelevant, non faciens ad causam. It is wrong to favour the rich 
¥ainst the poor, and the just judge is specially aware of the rights 
ofthe unprivileged, but it is wrong also to favour the poor against 


'S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 1. 2S. Theol., 2-2, 59,4. *S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 2 ad 3. 
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the rich where the question of economic status is irrelevant.! 
The discussion of acceptio personarum in the lawcourt makes jt 
clear that, for St Thomas, the act of judgement is always an act 
governed by Distributive Justice. This is true even when the 
matter in dispute belongs to the domain of Commutative Justice, 
The position of the judge is not that of a person who gives and receives 
according to commutative equality. His réle is to make a dis. 
tribution according to the merits of the claimants, and the merit 
of the claimant consists in the fact that he has a right in Commutative 
Justice. We may perhaps see it this way : that which is distributed 
—the matter of the distribution—is a claim in Commutative Justice, 
while the act of distribution is an act of Distributive Justice. The 
judge is concerned with geometric proportion, with the weighing 
of claims ; and a right in Distributive Justice emerges from this. 


V 


The examination of what Aristotle and St Thomas have to say 
on Distributive Justice shows clearly that, for both, this virtue has 
an important place in the scheme of the virtues. In Aristotle's 
text, Particular Justice appears first as Distributive Justice, and 
receives at least as much attention and emphasis as Commutative 
Justice. St Thomas takes over Aristotle’s doctrine, develops it, 
and enriches it by the introduction of Christian elements. He sees 
Distributive Justice as the virtue of the ruler and the judge, and of 
all who have a share in the functions of ruling and judging; yet 
he will not have the virtue confined to those who have authority: 
the ordinary citizen exercises the virtue by accepting and cooperating 
with the just order of distribution. Seen in its whole extent, Dis 
tributive Justice has a large place in the life of the individual and 
in the life of the community. 

But when we turn from St Thomas to the modern text-book 
which claims, with more or less insistence, to follow him, we find 
that the virtue of Distributive Justice has almost disappeared from 
the field of morals. In many cases there is a brief and inaccurate 
definition and no more ; sometimes a paragraph is added on accepiio 
personarum ; hardly ever is it shown that the virtue has consequence 
and practical importance. Of the theologians who are authors 
of text-books, some, like Tanquerey and Genicot, dismiss the subject 


1S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 4 ad 3. 
2S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 4 ad 1. 
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in a few lines; others, like Priimmer and Vermeersch,! extend 
the treatment of the subject to one or two pages. The philosophy 
text-books are no more satisfactory : Distributive Justice is either 
imored altogether or treated in a few lines.? 

It is, in fact, difficult to find a text-book by philosopher or theol- 
igian which even approaches St Thomas in the place it accords to 
Distributive Justice. Perhaps that which comes nearest is the 
Summa Theologiae Moralis of Merkelbach which is ad mentem Sancti 
Thomae all the way, and devotes thirty pages to a reasonably full 
xcount of the Thomistic teaching, applying it at certain points 
to modern conditions. 

Next to this general lack of interest, that which strikes us most 
about the text-book treatment of Distributive Justice is the un- 
aimity with which it is held, almost as a matter beyond discussion, 
that this form of Justice does not oblige to restitution. There is 
not the slightest basis for this in St Thomas’s teaching, yet even 
Merkelbach states it flatly, without apparent embarrassment. 
Coupled with this, we have it frequently stated that Distributive 
Justice is not strict Justice, that it falls short of the perfection of 
Justice found only in Commutative Justice, that it can be called 
Justice only analogically or equivocally. The attitude of Waffelaert, 
who relegated Distributive Justice to an Appendix, is typical. 
Commutative Justice is strict, binding, sharp and to be feared ; 
Distributive Justice is a sort of shadow, without solidity or con- 
sequence. 

This blurring of the notion of Distributive Justice arises in part 
from an idea which has been discussed above, the idea that what is in 
question is the relation of the whole to the part, of the community 
to the individual. Bittle’s expression of this position is fairly 
representative. 


Complete separation of person and person does not occur in distrib- 
tive justice, because the relation of the commonwealth to its members 
snot that of one private to another private person, but rather of the 
whole to its component parts ; justice is not so rigorous between whole 
ad part as it is between person and person. 


'Vermeersch’s treatment of the subject in the Quaestiones de Iustitia is more 
extended (pp. 45 to 66 in the second edition) but no more satisfactory. 


*For example, Cathrein merely treats of the distinction between Distributive 
and Commutative Justice (Philisophia Moralis, ed. 4ta, p. 121) ; the same is true of 
Cronin (The Science of Ethics, 1, p. 587). 


*Summa Theologiae Moralis, 11, p. 646 (ed. altera). 
*Man and Morals, p. 259. 
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We have already seen that the “ whole and part” formula leads 
easily to confusion. For Aristotle and St. Thomas, Distributive 
Justice is a virtue which is a quality of mind in a particular person, 
The relation of administrator to subject or of judge to litigant is 
obviously that of person to person. Even if, in certain cases, the 
state were regarded as the agent of distribution, there would stil] 
be the same independence, the same relation after the manner 
of person and person as there is in the case of a transaction in 
Commutative Justice between the state and the individual. 

This type of confused simplification has done much to impoverish 
the concept of Distributive Justice. But it is the exclusion of the 
obligation to restitution that is the principal cause of this im- 
poverishment—though this is to some extent effect as well as cause, 
If there is no damage to be restored, it is not easy to see how the 
infringement of this type of Justice is really important. If there 
is nothing to be restored, it is not easy to see how any real right 
has been infringed. In fact, it is usually stated that there is no ius 
strictum, though, as a rule, no attempt is made at defining the type 
of ius that does arise. 

The thesis that Distributive Justice does not oblige to restitution, 
though it must be said to be in possession as far as the manuals 
are concerned, is not unchallenged among scholastic moralists. 
In a book entitled La Justice Distributive, published in 1934, Fr. 
Faidherbe, O.P., sets out to show that Distributive Justice is the 
basis of rights in the strict sense, and that it definitely obliges to 
restitution. Fr. Faidherbe has not the slightest doubt that this 
is the mind of St Thomas,! and he is certain also that this is the 
teaching of Cajetan, Soto, Molina, and Vasquez, and that it is thus 
they understand St Thomas. The opposing view, says Fr. Faid- 
herbe, is the invention of Billuart, and it is he who is responsible 
for so many subsequent authors going astray in the matter. 

It is not convenient to attempt a full discussion of this problem 
in the present context. Fr. Faidherbe’s work may be consulted 
for a clear presentation of the doctrine of St. Thomas and some of 
the Thomist commentators. It is not easy to question his con- 
clusions, though one may feel that the investigation might be carried 
much further. In particular, in opposing the two theories, it is 
necessary to discover what exactly modern authors mean when 
they deny the obligation to restitution. It may be found that, m 


1 The texts are all from the S. Theol., 2-2, 62, 1 ad 3; 62, 2 ad 4; 185, 7. The 
first of these texts is particularly striking. No texts have been brought forward 
on the other side. 
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gme cases, there is no difference between the two positions in 
pactice. For example, Priimmer admits that legal judgement is 
mn exercise of Distributive Justice, denies that restitution attaches 
to Distributive Justice, yet is able to bind the unjust judge to 
stitution because he sins against Commutative Justice.1 In 
many cases, the domain of Distributive Justice has been so reduced 
that it does not much matter in practice whether or not an obligation 
to restitution is attached. What is regrettable is that practices 
which are grossly unjust are not condemned with sufficient sharp- 
nessasa result of vagueness as to the exact grounds for condemnation. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, for Aristotle and St Thomas, the 
notion of Distributive Justice has a very definite and rich connota- 
tin, and that the field of exercise of the virtue is very large. The 
virtue operates wherever a man has to determine the relative rights 
of others, in distributing a common store, in appointing to offices, 
in passing legal judgement, in imposing a common burden. It is 
the virtue which governs basic order in the matter of divisible goods. 
The transactions which are the material of Commutative Justice 
ae, in a sense, adventitious, arising from particular encounters, 
maintaining order rather than establishing it—Aristotle called it 
nelifying Justice. The act of restitution is always an act of rectifica- 
tion, of Commutative Justice, but as St Thomas sees it, the demand 
for restitution may arise from a violation of Distributive Justice.* 
Once we accord the virtue the scope accorded to it by St Thomas, 
we are almost forced to see it as demanding restitution. Otherwise 
we allow to stand the injustice of the unjust ruler, the unjust judge, 
the corrupt administrator. It is true that a right in Distributive 
justice is conditioned, within itself, by the rights of others ; it is 
not, prior to the act of distribution, a right established against 
al others, as is true in the case of Commutative Justice.* It is 
not what a man has or is that defines the right, but what he has and 
sin relation to others. But once his right is established through 
the comparison of merits and claims, it becomes absolute, a right 
which can be held against all others. If it is violated, something 
definite is taken from him, and Justice demands that he receive it 
back, or its equivalent, but the Justice which is in question now 
tas a rectifying function : it is Commutative Justice. In this way 
the two species of Particular Justice complete each other. 

'Manuale Theologiae Moralis, II, p. 67. 

*S. Theol., 2-2, 62, 1 ad 3. 

*Nevertheless the act of distribution simply defines the objective situation ; 


itdoes not create the right for this is already present. The right is relative, but it is 
wonetheless real and objective. 
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In conclusion I should like to recall some of the examples of the 
violation of Distributive Justice which I mentioned at the beginning: 
the appointment made on political grounds or as a result of can- 
vassing, the public representative who spends public money to 
his own advantage, the whole domain of pressure and clique and 
influence. It seems to me that this is one of the great moral evils 
of our time. It is an evil which can sometimes find a home ina 
Christian community which is properly on its guard against cruder 
immoralities. For it is the sin of the successful, the respectable, 
the people who have a place in the sun. I imagine that Shaw 
would like to have revised the statement that every man over 
forty is a villain, yet the time of life when a man has some control 
over his environment makes its special call on virtue. The generous 
reformer of twenty can become the astute politician of sixty. 

St Thomas’s teaching is unequivocal. Injustice in distribution 
is real Injustice, and Injustice is ex genere suoa grave sin.1 Leaving 
aside the question of restitution, the teaching of St. Thomas is 
that there is an obligation in conscience to choose the more suitable 
candidate for an office.2 To act otherwise would be acceptio 
personae, which is a sin against Justice.* In measuring this 
Injustice, the damage done to the rejected candidate will be a 
notable factor among those which have to be considered. Similarly, 
in the other activities governed by Distributive Justice—in judge- 
ment, for instance,—the damage done to the person wronged will 
be a measure, in part, at least, of the extent of the Injustice. 

I have been concerned all along with the individual aspect of 
Distributive Justice. There is also the social aspect. Mgr. John 
A. Ryan’s book entitled Distributive Justice is concerned with the 
just distribution of income in the modern industrialized community. 
Fr. Faidherbe criticises this narrowing of the field, and believes that 
Distributive Justice also embraces the matter of agrarian reform. 
Canon Leclercq defines Distributive Justice as ‘“‘ the virtue which 
respects the rule of equality governing social inequality.” Fr. 
Lachance sees it from the point of view of the right to rule on the 
part of various elements in the community.‘ There is here a very 


1S. Theol., 2-2, 59, 4. 2S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 2 ad 3. 

3S. Theol., 2-2, 63, 1. 

“Cf. John A. Ryan, Distributive Justice, New York, 1927, p. 1; A. Faidherbe, 
O.P., op. cit., p. 8 ; J. Leclercq, Legons de Droit Naturel, II, pp. 216 sq. ; L. Lachance, 
O.P., Le Concept de Droit selon Aristote et S. Thomas, pp. 282 sq. 
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yide field of application of the virtue, a field in which there are 
gme very large probiems. I have not been concerned with these 
gecial problems, but the concept which I have been trying to analyze 
applies as it stands to this field. In its social aspect, Distributive 
Justice governs the distribution of the goods of the political com- 
munity (wealth, power etc.) among the various members and 
dasses of the community. In order to treat specially of this, it is 
weessary to begin by defining Distributive Justice exactly. One 
of the reasons why many of those who deal with the social aspect 
geak so largely and vaguely is that they have neglected this 
preliminary work of definition. 


D. O’DoNOGHUE 














BAPTISM AND PAGAN MARRIAGE 


It is practically certain that the marriage of two pagans becomes 
a sacrament by the fact of their both receiving baptism. Joyce 
says: “At the present day this opinion is almost universally 
accepted.”! Diekamp, indeed, even as late as 1932, maintained 
that baptism did not make the marriage a sacrament ; and Hugon 
details the three famous opinions on the matter, and, although 
evidently inclining to the view that the marriage does become a 
sacrament, still leaves each of the opinions as admissible. The 
opinions, as he details them, are : 


1. The first opinion holds that the marriage becomes a sacrament 
eo ipso that the parties are baptized, because then the consent becomes 
morally new and thus attains the qualities of Christian marriage. 

2. The second opinion holds that marriage becomes a sacrament 
when, after baptism, the consent is renewed. 

3. The third opinion denies that such a marriage becomes a sacra- 
ment—on the ground that the marriage consists in the contract im fieri, 
and since this has been made before baptism, and cannot be made again, 
there is no possibility of the sacrament.? 


The weight of authority, however, is overwhelmingly against the 
last opinion, and very strongly against the second. The reason for 
the difference is that the Church, in practice, does seem to regard 
the marriages of converted pagans as true Christian marriages; 
but it is not equally clear that the necessity for some renewal of 
consent is excluded by this fact. The Church certainly demands 
no public renewal of such consent, as several decisions of the Holy 
Office and of Propaganda make clear ; nevertheless, these decisions 
only exclude the need for publicly renewing the consent, and per se 
leave untouched the views of theologians who, like St. Robert 
Bellarmine and Holtzclau, demand such implicit renewal of consent 
as would be contained in some tacit approval of the old consent, 
e.g. by speaking of themselves as married, or by using married 
rights. However, the Church seems to make no distinction between 

1 Christian Marriage, London, 2nd ed., p. 212. 

* De Sacramentis, Parisiis, 1927, ed. 5, p. 747. 

* Bellarmine, De Matrimonio, lib. 1, cap. 5, near end. The decisions referred 


to are: Decree of the Holy Office, 20 Sept. 1848, cited by Wernz ; and the decree 
of Propaganda, 26 June 1860, This last decree answers the question whether 
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the marriages of pagans after baptism, and the marriages of Catholics 
performed during the unavoidable absence of the priest in mission 
countries ; which suggests at least that she regards both as equally 
valid ; both may receive the nuptial blessing, and there is no in- 
dication that missionaries ought to urge such converts to renew 
their consent. This might not be absolutely convincing, since 
those who held Bellarmine’s view might argue that the coming 
for the blessing was itself an implicit recognition of the marriage 
and hence a “‘ renewal’ of the consent. Nevertheless, the doctrine 
is consecrated in the Code of Canon Law, that “ Christ our Lord 
lifted to the dignity of a sacrament the very matrimonial contract 
itself between the baptized ; whence there can be no valid matrimonial 
contract between the baptized, without it being eo ipso a sacrament.” 
But, if for a moment the marriage of converted and baptized pagans 
were not a sacrament, due to lack of renewal of consert, then for 
that moment, at least, there would be a valid marriage contract 
between baptized persons, without it being a sacrament. This 
reasoning is not absolutely stringent ; since the sources of the 
Canon cited intended chiefly to deny the possibility of those who 
were already baptized making a civil contract of marriage, subject 
to civil laws, and not thereby receiving the sacrament.? Payen 
points this out ; but adds that the words are absolutely general, 
and of themselves include also the case of pagans married and 
then baptized. Cappello says that the view that such marriages 
are sacraments is far more common and probable ; and in his judge- 
ment is certain. 

A host of writers could be cited in agreement with Cappello’s 
opinion ; and it may be maintained that today to deny the fact 
that the marriage of baptized pagans does become a sacrament 
would be theologically rash. 


the ceremonies of wedlock should be supplied in the case of converts who were 
married in paganism ; the answer was that they would do well to receive the bless- 
ing of the Church, but could not be forced to it. Collectanea S.C.P.F., I, n. 1195. 
Gasparri, followed by Wernz and Vidal, cites also the decision of 21 Sept. 1841, 
as applying to the case of the marriages of pagans who become converts, but, as 
Payen points out, this decision seems to refer to marriages of people already Cath- 
dlics, performed in the absence of the priest in remote regions; cf. G. Payen, De 
Matrimonio, Zi-ka-wei, 1929, vol. 1, p. 35, n. 40. 

1Can. 1012. 

*This is the tenor of the relevant declarations of Pius IX and Leo XIII, who 
Were not discussing the case of convert pagans, but were concerned to deny that 
it was possible for baptized persons to separate the contract of marriage from the 
Sacrament, against Regalist views ; cf. Palmieri on the subject, whose treatment 
of it seems superior to most. 

*Op. cit., p. 34, n. 39. 

“ Tractatus Canonico-moralis, vol. III, De Matrimonio, ed. 4, p. 38, n. 35. 
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This fact, then, admitted and taken as the basis for further dis. 
cussion, there appears a disconcerting and perplexing variety of 
explanations offered of the fact. The older dispute centred round 
the question : “‘ Where is the matter and form of the sacrament in 
such a case?”’ More recently the question has been put about 
the consent, and about the visibility of the consent, that is, about 
the external evidence of the sacrament.!' In order to make manifest 
the difficulty in explaining both the consent and the visibility of 
the sacrament, the following case may be put :? 

“ Titius and Sempronia, both pagans, contract a legitimate 
marriage ; but after some years, the marriage proving unhappy, 
obtain a civil divorce, very bad feeling subsisting between them. 
Each, however, independently of the other, becomes interested in 
the Church, and becomes attached to a Catholic; each realizes 
that their pagan marriage may be dissolved by the Pauline privilege. 
Both, then, on the same day, receive baptism. Their marriage ipso 
facto becomes a sacrament, and the Pauline privilege is impossible.” 

In this case, one asks : 


1. Where is the consent to the reception of the sacrament of 
marriage ? and where is the intention of administering the sacra- 
ment of marriage to the other party ?% 


2. Where is the visibility essential to every sacrament ? 


Before attempting to give an answer to the two questions and a 
solution to the case, it will be well to detail the explanations given 
by theologians and canonists of the transition from pagan marriage 
to Christian sacrament by the fact of baptism. I calculate thai 
there are at least six different explanations, some overlapping a 
little, some definitely contradicting one another in their application 
of principles. 

(1) Sanchez’s opinion. As no one carries more weight in 
matrimonial questions, his view is worth special consideration. 
After asserting that the marriage of the pagans, as soon as they are 


1Cf. Billot, De Sacramentis, ed. 3, vol. II, p. 356. 

* It is in fact put by Payen, op. cit., p. 46, casus 3, except for the addition of 
the civil divorce. 

* Authors, generally, dealing with the intention required for reception of the 
sacraments, point out that marriage and penance are special cases, and demand 
more in the way of intention than the other sacraments. Suarez says: “ Matri- 
monium essentialiter fundatur in contractu ; contractus vero huiusmodi omnino 
necessario requirit consensum, seu voluntatem dandi et acceptandi ; ergo voluntas 
contrahendi et tradendi mutuo corpora sua, est necessaria in coniugibus suscip- 
ientibus hoc sacramentum, praesertim quia cum ipsi sint ministri talis sacramenti, 
necessaria est eis intentio faciendi sacramentum.” De Sacramentis in Gener, 
Disp. XIV, § 2, n. 4. 
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baptized, begins to represent the union of Christ and the Church, 
since it is an enduring contract in the faith of Christ, and as such 
js as indissoluble as the matrimonium ratum of the faithful, he turns 
to answer the objections. The first was that since there was no 
new marriage, there could be no new sacrament, since there was 
no new matter and form for the marriage. His answer is interesting : 


The answer to this objection is that there is a new marriage and a 
new bond, not wholly new, but in so much as the previous marriage, 
which was a profane natural contract and as such dissoluble, is made 
indissoluble, holy, representative of the union of Christ and the Church, 
because Trent, sessio 24, de matrimonio, can. 1, declares that Christ 
instituted marriage in tae New Law, although it was already instituted, 
because He lifted it up to become an indissoluble sacrament. To con- 
firm this, I add, by the mere fact of baptism (eo ipso), the parties con- 
sent to the previous marriage becoming indissoluble, and represen- 
tative of the union of Christ with the Church ; and hence that consent 
made manifest in that external sign of receiving baptism, becomes 
a new matter and a new form..... Eo ipso that the pagans are 
baptized, there is a new consent, and a new act, since they implicitly 
will that the previous marriage should become indissoluble.t 


With this view, Pesch also agrees: “‘ There is in fact a consent 
morally new, since there is a new meaning added, and perfect 
indissolubility, which the marriage hitherto did not have.”? Hence, 
in this view, there is no need of any special renewal of consent ; 
since in the fact of receiving baptism is contained a mew consent to 
the stronger indissolubility of the marriage ; this consent is implicit 
in the intention of receiving baptism. 

(2) The opinion of Wernz, Vidal, Cappello and others. These 
authors see no need for any new consent at all ; for the consent to 
the pagan marriage necessarily persists, and in it is found all that 
is needed for matter and form of the sacrament. Joyce puts it: 
“ The consent originally given still perseveres morally, for the bond 
of marriage is indissoluble.”* Wernz puts it: 


Indeed, the consent of the converted couple, which was validly given 
when they were pagans, which is a sacrament in the wide sense, so 
virtually perseveres, that it cannot be efficaciously withdrawn ; for 
the married couple are united by a valid and indissoluble bond. Hence, 
just as in this matter there is no need of a renewal of consent, so like- 
wise no attention must be paid either to the withdrawal of the former 
consent or to subsequent dissent, although perhaps because of reasons 


1 De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, Lugduni, 1637, lib. 2, disp. 9, p. 123. 
* Praelectiones Dogmaticae, vol. VII, p. 367, n. 727. 3 Op. cit., p. 212. 
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other than those which sometimes please theologians.. There is nothing 
surprising in this ; for there are other contracts in which the contracting 
party cannot validly withdraw before the conditions are fulfilled, nor 


can they prevent the ratification of the contract, once the condition 
is fulfilled. 


Cappello says the same : 


The matrimonial consent validly given, still perseveres, and indeed 


could not and cannot be validly recalled, because of the indissolubility 
of marriage.? 


Payen, in recounting this view, expresses himself perhaps a little 
more strongly than the authors quoted might wish : 


It makes nofdifference whether the valid consent be by either or by 
both parties unlawfully and invalidly, that is, ineffectively, withdrawn ; 
for on the baptism of the two parties, their marriage, whether they 
wish it or not, becomes a sacrament.® 


This view, then, rejects Sanchez’s feeling that there is need of 
some sew consent, and holds that the previous consent is enough. 
It cannot be validly withdrawn, and hence it persists and becomes 
a consent to the sacrament. They appear to hold this view, because 
of their view of the nature of the contract of marriage. 

(3) Payen’s view (I call it his view because he gives the fullest 
account of it) attempts to combine the last two. He is very sensible 
of the difficulties of the matter, and confesses frankly that the fact 
of the pagan marriage becoming a sacrament by baptism is much 
more certain than any explanation of the fact. He puts the matter 
to be explained thus : 


How is it that the real identity of the sacrament with the marriage 
contract, and therefore with a brief and transitory act, is no obstacle 
to the marriage of two pagans, on their baptism, (although it is a past 
event in its fert, or in the act from which the marriage bond arose), 
becoming, without any renewal of consent, a sacrament ? 


With this manner of stating the problem, others would disagree ; 
but so stated, Payen answers : 


1 Ius Decretalium, Prati, 1911, vol{IV. ed. altera, p. 57, n. 43. Wernz’s remark 
about ‘reasons which are not pleasing to theologians’ is mysterious; might one 
conjecture that the reference was to Billot ? 


2 Op. cit., p. 39. * Op. cit., pp. 32-3. * Op. cit., p. 33. 
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The consent given to the pagan marriage, in its physical entity is 

past and gone, but it virtually, that is, as regards right, and irrevocably 

veres. Moreover in the actual reception of baptism it becomes 
morally new. 


The first point is only a repetition of Wernz; the second, of 
Sanchez, which he expresses thus : 


Inasmuch as the consent is included in the reception of baptism it 
is morally new, and for two reasons ; first, because it more perfectly 
represents the union of Christ with the Church ; and, secondly, because 
it of its own nature extends toward a more indissoluble bond, and in- 
deed, a bond, granted consummation of the marriage, absolutely in- 
dissoluble. Before the baptism, the consent only embraced a bond 
dissoluble through the Pauline privilege, and, according to a view morally 
certain, dissolvable by pontifical authority. 


He then cites Sanchez in confirmation. 

This point of the need of some new consent is of importance ; 
it was insisted upon by Holtzclau, author of the treatise on orders 
and marriage in the Wirceburgences’ Tractatus, who gives reasons 
not lightly to be brushed aside : 


There is a new contract in a sense (secundum quid) in Christian marriage, 
and morally intrinsically distinct from the contract made by pagans 
in marriage ; for the consent to a giving of the marriage right by a new 
title, and in a manner indissoluble, is distinct from the consent to a 
giving of the right not by that title and in that manner ; but the con- 
sent of converted pagans is a consent to the giving of the marriage right 
over their bodies by a new title and in a manner more strongly indis- 
soluble by reason of the sacrament, and of the signification of the in- 
dissoluble union of Christ and the Church, which before it did not have. 
These circumstances make a morally intrinsic change in the contract. 

‘ By the pagan marriage, although they did lose dominion 
over their bodies intrinsically and as regards their own power, never- 
theless they did not lose it in every way and by every title by which 
it could be lost.? 


Holtzclau, indeed, deduces a conclusion slightly different from 
Sanchez and Payen, namely, that there must be some renewal of 
consent distinct from the consent to baptism. But the two views 
are grounded upon the same reason. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why Payen demands both the persistence 
of the old consent, and a new consent (implicit in baptism) ? Why 


1Op. cit., p. 35-6. 
8 Theologia Fgmation in Universitate Wirceburgensi accomodata, Parisiis, 1880, 
467. 


Pp. 
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does he hold that neither would suffice without the other ? Because (5) J 
he finds two elements in marriage : the natural, and the supernatural, § of the - 
bond ; they are, in fact, after baptism, inseparable, and no will of § of the 1 
man can separate them. Nevertheless, since they are two elements, § from ar 
he demands consent to both. If the consent to the pagan marriage § gcrame 
did not persist, consent to the basis of sacramentality is lacking; § and the 
and there must be consent to the sacramentality, because it makesa § married 
more indissoluble bond. Thus, at least, I understand him. paganis 

matriag 





(4) Sasse’s view. Pagans belong to the Church, not indeed in 
fact, but by God’s plan and will they are intended to belong to the 
Church ; their marriages are, in capacity at least (virtualiter), 
sacraments. Hence one must suppose when they contract marriage 
they do so with the implicit condition that if they receive baptism 
their contract of marriage should become a sacrament. As soon, 





then, as the condition of baptism is fulfilled, ipso facto the marriage ln 
does become a sacrament. but by 

This explanation is considered ingenious, too ingenious, by E. Le i 

: ces ' pra 

Bras ; perhaps not unjustly. For, if it rests solely upon the view obligat 
that there was a condition in the original marriage contract, then "pall 
there must be continuance of the consent. Wernz-Vidal says: eites 

A condition placed by mutual consent (to marriage, about a future § tra 
event of an honest kind), obliges both parties to await the fulfilment § bond. 
of the condition. But if this obligation be violated, e.g., by the re- sacTan 
vocation of the consent by one party, the other being unaware of such the ec 
revocation, and not wanting it, then an illicit deed is done, but one which 
that is valid, and hence if the condition be afterwards fulfilled, there 
is no marriage ; thus if either party, without the knowledge or will of | PI 
the other, contracted a marriage with a third person before the ful- § the g 
filment of the condition, the marriage would be valid, although illicit bond 

yond 

Hence, Sasse would be compelled to hold that the will to abide by § gace. 
the condition still remained at the moment of baptism, and hence, ares, 
his view would coincide with that of Wernz, or else would be quite Christ 
insufficient. It is indeed true that when pagans marry, they this s 
accept marriage as it is, and hence accept its possibilities of be- bond 
coming a sacrament ; this possibility, however, is dependent upon says 
their own will to fulfil it by receiving baptism, and it seems difficult 
to make the capacity in pagan marriage of becoming a sacrament Th 
become a real condition intended by pagans when they marry. ith 

1Cf. Sasse, Institutiones theologiae de sacramentis ecclesiae, vol. II, 320; le Bras natur 


rites IX, col. 2294 ; Wernz-Vidal, Ius Canonicum, ed. altera, Romae, 1928, Tom. 
»Pp- 604. 
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(5) Billot’s view denies the need either of any new consent, or 
of the permanence of the original consent ; the mere existence 
of the marriage bond between two baptized persons, quite apart 
fom anything to do with their consent, is a sacrament. For the 
sacrament of marriage two things are required : the marriage bond, 
and the baptismal character. In the case of two baptized pagans, 
married in paganism, both are present : the marriage bond, made in 
paganism, and the baptismal character. The pagan bond of 
matriage was in potency a sacrament, 


jn as much as pagans are in potency Christians, that is, members 
af the body of which Christ is the Head. Baptism therefore, by making 
them actually Christians, by that very fact makes actual in sacramental 
significance what before was only in potency.! 


Billot insists that mairiage must not be conceived primarily 
by considering the original making of the contract of marriage, 
but by considering the state of marriage. The former is the verba 
de praesenti, the giving and receiving of the marriage rights and 
obligations outwardly expressed ; but marriage is not the same as 
its cause, since it is essentially the bond, the vinculum, which 
mites the parties. It is not the making of the contract, but the 
contract as made, which is important, and this is identical with the 
bond. In Christian marriage there are three things: the mere 
sacrament, the sacramentum tantum, which is the making of 
the contract ; then, the significant reality, the res et sacramentum, 
which is the sacred and social bond which unites the married 
couple ; and lastly, the ultimate result produced, the res tantum, 
the grace. The significant reality, the res et sacramenium, is the 
bond between Christians, a reality in as much as it points be- 
yond itself to the union of Christ and the Church, and hence to 
grace. But in paganism, there is a bond, which really exists and is 
ares, a reality, but which lacks the significance of the union between 
Christ and the Church ; as soon, however, as baptism supervenes, 
this significance ipso facto also supervenes, because now there is a 


bond uniting Christian persons, who are members of Christ. Hence, 
says Billot : 


The lifting up of marriage to a sacramental state (elevatio ad esse 
sacramentale) in no wise consists in the renovation or the permanence 
of the previous consent having the force of a new contract ; it is a con- 
tatural outcome (resultantia) of the accession of the Christian character. 


"De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, ed. 3 Romae, 1900, vol. II, p. 354. 
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He holds that a demand for either renewal, or permanence, of 
the consent, is a demand for impossibilities, and in any case js 
unhelpful. 


What has to be maintained is the real identity of Christian marriage 
with the sacrament, in as much as between Christians there can be m 
marriage without it being at the same time a sacrament. But the married 
pair when they receive baptism, do not by that fact persevere, especially 
by outward act, in consent to marriage. For it can happen that they 
are in far distant places and never think of the marriage ; indeed, it 
can happen that they positively object to the marriage (positive repug- 
nent). Hence if the sacramentality of their marriage depended either 
upon a renovation or upon a perseverance of the consent outwardly 
manifested, in lack of these—and they can be lacking—there would 
be a true marriage between Christians which would not be a sacrament, 
and thus the principle itself would be destroyed, which our adversaries 
wish to maintain.? 


It is of interest to observe that Billot has no doubt that the consent 
can be withdrawn : fiert potest ut iugo matrimonit positive repugnent. 
And this objection on their part to the marriage would destroy 
any possibility of the consent remaining, and hence they would 
not receive the sacrament if such perseverance of consent is required. 


(6) Prummer rather puts the difficulty than gives an explanation; 
but his difficulty is one which as yet does not appear to have been 
solved : 


From the practice of the Church it is clear that no renewal of matr- 
monial consent is required from the newly-converted. For it is pre 
, sumed that the consent previously given virtually remains ; and this 
suffices for the validity of the sacrament. But if the consent previously 
given in paganism be expressly revoked, e.g. through civil divorce, 
it is hard to understand how in that case such a marriage would be 
come a sacrament through the baptism of the married pair. For they 
would receive a sacrament against their will and intention, a thing 
which seems impossible. Moreover, the efficient cause of the saci 
ment is the consent of the contracting parties. But in a case where 
the consent has been withdrawn, that efficient cause is lacking ; and 
hence the sacrament must be lacking. Nevertheless some author, 
e.g., Billot, think that even though the consent has been withdraw1, 
marriage becomes a sacrament through the baptism of the parties. 
If the case occurred in practice, recourse should be had to the Holy 
See, if either party in such a marriage wished to enter into a new 
marriage.? 


1Op. cit., p. 356. 
2? Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ed. 5, Brisgoviae, Tom. III, p. 646, n. 650. 
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The suggestion of recourse to the Holy See appears unhelpful 
inthe present discussion ; but it remains clear that Priimmer agrees 
with Billot, against Wernz and others, that the consent in fact 
may be withdrawn. The clear principle, also, which he enunciates 
about the need of an intention to receive a sacrament, seems of 
considerable importance in any discussion of the matter. 


Here, then, are six different explanations. Payen most candidly 
ays that he very willingly confesses that his explanation does not 
remove all obscurity from the matter. Considering the diversity 
of views, we may heartily agree with him, and add that it is hard to 
xe that any of the explanations proffered removes all obscurity 
from the matter. 

Is there any possibility of reconciling these diverse views, and of 
saying : ‘‘ They differ, really, only in language, but their meaning 
isthe same ’’ ? It is true indeed, that they all agree in asserting the 
same fact, namely that the marriages of pagans do become sacra- 
ments by the fact of receiving baptism ; but there is not the slightest 
possibility of reconciling the differences in the views. These differ- 
emcees appear, in some cases at least, to spring from differing views 
about more fundamental matters. 

1. Those who demand the perseverance of the original consent 
given in paganism, regard marriage as the act of giving consent, 
and not as the state resulting therefrom. It is the “ brief and trans- 
itory act ’’ of which Payen speaks. It is for this reason that Wernz, 
Vidal and Cappello do not accept Sanchez’s suggestion of a consent 
being implied in the reception of baptism, for that would be, as 
Sanchez says, a new consent to a new contract—new in the sense in 
which they explain it. But since Wernz, Vidal and Cappello 
regard the making of the contract as the essence of marriage, unless 
they can find the same consent both in the original pagan marriage 
ad in the sacramentality of it, they cannot account for the sacra- 
ment itself. It must not be thought that it is common teaching 
that the will to receive marriage is implicit in the will to be baptized ; 
those who hold with Wernz might perhaps admit that in baptism 
there was implicit a will to be married ; but such a will, in their 
view, can have no effect whatever upon the making of the sacrament. 
ltis probably for this reason that they do not even cite this reason 
of Sanchez. 

Further, both Wernz and Vidal hold that marriage consists in the 


at of making the contract, and reject the view that the marriage 
bond is itself the sacrament. 
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Marriage, as it is a sacrament in the strict sense, essentially consists 
in that transient act by which a man and a woman capable in lay 
through a legitimate consent give one another for ever a mutual power 
over their bodies ad actus coniugales. Hence in no wise (nullo modo) 
should it be said, with Bellarmine, Laymann and others, that the sacra- 
ment of marriage, after the likeness of the Eucharist, consists in some 
permanent thing, that is, in the enduring bond which arises from the 
consent. For the sacrament by divine institution is a practical sign 
effective ex opere operato of human sanctification ; but, this grace, which 
sanctifies ex opere operato, is conferred upon the spouses only in the 
contract itself, and not through the marriage bond, which therefore 
must be said to be, not simply a sacrament, but the res et sacramentum, 
the significant reality of a sacrament.} 


It is not conducive to general trust in these canonists’ opinions 
that Pius XI should have definitely approved Bellarmine’s judge- 
ment which they compendiously reject, that marriage is a permanent 
sacrament, like the Eucharist ; and that it causes grace, not only 
at the moment of reception, but as long as it endures.* The Church, 
in the person of Pius XI, gives definite approval to Bellarmine’s 
view, and commends it to be preached to the faithful. Wernz and 
Vidal explicitly rejected it, of course before the Encyclical of PiusXI. 
For them, marriage is the “ transitory act ’’ of making the contract; 
and, holding this view of Christian marriage, it is natural for them 
to hold the same of pagan marriage. It, too, consists, not in 
anything permanent, but in the passing act of making the contract. 
Consequent upon that view of the nature of marriage, it is necessary 
for them to hold that the consent persists, in the case under discussion, 
up to and in the moment of baptism ; for if it did not, there would 
clearly be nothing which could be lifted up to be a sacrament, 
because the bond, in their view, is not the marriage. Only the 
transitory act of consent is the marriage, and so they are consistent 
in holding that it must persist. On Bellarmine’s view, it is n0t 
needful to hold this, since the marriage consists not solely in the 
act of consent, but is a permanent thing which endures after the 
consent. 

2. Some regard the sacramentality as an additional something 
to the pagan marriage, and hence they seek, with Sanchez, ai 
additional consent to this something extra. They think there should 
be consent to the “lifting up” of the pagan marriage to sacie 
mentality ; and for them the persistence of the original consent 5 

1Op. cit., p. 39, n. 35; faithfully reproduced by Vidal, op. cit., p. 44 


* Christian Marriage, new translation of Casti Connubii, n. 115, p. 51; cf a 
39, 40 and 41. 
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by no means enough. In this they differ radically from Wernz 
m the one hand, and from Billot on the other. Sanchez and 
payen find this consent in the baptismal intention and not in any 
aher additional consent. 

3. Some hold with Wernz, Vidal, Cappello and Joyce that the 
ensent ‘“‘cannot be validly withdrawn.’’ Others definitely say 
that in fact it can be withdrawn ; so Billot and Priimmer, who carry 
3smuch weight as any others in such a matter. That the sub- 
ctive act of consent may be withdrawn seems clear from Canon 
1093 : ‘“ Even though a marriage was invalidly entered into because 
fan impediment, the consent is presumed to remain, until it is 
proved to have been revoked.” 

4. Billot holds that there is no need either for the persistence 
ifthe original consent or for any new consent. Primmer objects 
that in that case there would be no intention of receiving the sacra- 
ment of marriage. 

Is any one of these explanations quite satisfactory ? Opinions 
vil doubtless differ ; but one may well feel that there is legitimate 
rom for a further consideration of the matter, and for investigation 
into the nature of both baptism and of marriage, particularly into 
the intention required in each. 

But, let us turn briefly to the other question raised by this matter 
of pagan marriages becoming a sacrament by baptism, namely, 
the matter of the visibility of the sacrament. This question is, 
tbviously, connected with the previous one about the consent ; 
but it involves slightly different considerations. Every sacrament 
must be visible or it simply is not a sacrament ; and marriage, 
above all sacraments, must be visible, as the numerous troubles 
used by clandestine marriages abundantly show. Now, those 
vho hold that the visible sign in marriage is the matter and form, the 
wrba de praesenti, admit that it is a transitory sign ; the consent, 
indeed, and the bond, may remain. But are they visible? Par- 
tiularly, is the consent which “cannot validly be withdrawn ” 
vsible ? Especially in the case of two divorced: pagans who be- 
ome baptized, is there a visible permanence of their consent to 
their marriage ? Billot makes this point. Here, again, we run 
into the consequences of holding that marriage is a sacrament only 
nits fieri and not in its facto esse. Wernz, Vidal, Cappello and their 
followers, would seem obliged to hold that the sacrament, as such, 
Snot visible when it is bestowed ; for the permanent consent is 


‘Although I incline to think that their opinion may be reconciled with a slight 
Modification of Billot’s view. 
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not necessarily visible, however visible may be the effects produced 
by that consent, or however visible may have been the consent in 
paganism, which did not then make the sacrament. 


II 


I have now listed the explanations given by the theologians to 
the double question proposed at the beginning of this article, viz, 
when pagan marriage becomes a sacrament upon the baptism of 
the two parties, where is the consent, and where is the visibility 
of the sacrament? To give point to the question, a case was 
proposed, in which two pagans, after a legitimate marriage, and 
then a civil divorce, both receive baptism hoping that they will be 
able to obtain the Pauline privilege. It now remains to attempt 
some judgement of the problem. 

(rt) Sanchez appears to me to be right, if a slight modification 
of his view be taken over from Billot’s. Before, however, trying 
to explain this combination of two views, it may be well to say why 
the other explanations seem inadequate. All the explanations are, 
of course given by respected theologians ; so if one ventures to differ 
from them, one is only following their example in differing from 
one another. 

(2) Wernz’s opinion is based upon the fact that pagan marriage 
is intrinsically indissoluble and that no act of the parties can revoke 
the contract once made. Hence, the consent given in that marriage 
cannot be “validly” withdrawn. Against this view, however, 
the following points may be urged. 

(a) There seems a confusion between the consent and the effect 
of the consent. The effect of the consent which is the bond, and 
the obligations and rights inherent in it, cannot be affected by any 
change of mind or will. But does this prove that the consent itself 
must remain? Billot and Priimmer! hold that it does not. We 
may make a comparison. A soldier, in order to escape from the 
army and its dangers, shoots himself in the hand ; afterwards he 
may repent of that act, but the effect, the scar in his hand, remains. 
Hence, it is possible for the consent, that is, the act of the will, 
to change, although the effect produced by it does not change. 
This opinion appears to confuse the two, and-to argue that, because 
the effect remains, therefore the act of the will remains, at least 


? References given supra p. 315, note 1 ; p. 316, notes 1 and 2. 
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implicitly or habitually. The inference seems false, because psycho- 
logically the act of the will may change. But, it is precisely an 
act of the will, and not the effect of this act, which Wernz and his 
adherents desire to find persisting at the moment when baptism is 
received ; for they deny that the bond itself is marriage, and hold 
that the essence of the marriage consists in ‘‘ the transient act ”’ 
ofmaking the contract. They say this “‘ morally ” perseveres, since 
it cannot be “ validly withdrawn ”’ ; but this seems a mere verbal 
subtlety, without real foundation, for at most they can only prove 
that there is an obligation to maintain consent. But an obligation 
to maintain consent is not the same as the consent itself ; people 
often fail in their obligations. 

(6) Their view that the sacrament of marriage consists in the 
transient act of making the contract is dubious. They reject the 
view of Bellarmine and others that the sacrament of marriage 
consists both in the consent and in the permanent bond arising from 
the consent.!_ Bellarmine holds that just as in the Eucharist, the 
feri and the factum esse are a sacrament, since the Blessed Sacrament 
isa permanent sacrament, so, too, in marriage both the fri, the 
making of the contract, and the factum esse, that is, the contract 
as enduring in the bond, is a permanent sacrament, which, more- 
wer, is a permanent source of grace. Pius XI, in his famous 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage, approved Bellarmine’s view in 
these words : 


Let Christian husbands and wives be constantly mindful that they 
have been consecrated and strengthened for the duties and dignities 
of their state by a Sacrament whose efficacy, though it does not confer 
acharacter, remains none the less in perpetuity. In this connection 
they will do well to ponder these consoling words of the saintly Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who thus expresses an opinion shared with him by other 
eminent theologians: ‘‘ The sacrament of matrimony may be con- 
sidered in two ways: in the moment of its accomplishment, and in 
its permanency afterwards. This sacrament, in fact, is similar to the 
Eucharist, which, likewise, is a sacrament not only in the moment of 
its accomplishment, but also as long as it remains. For as long as 
husband and wife live, their fellowship is always the sacrament of Christ 
ad the Church.’ 

The fact that the sacrament of marriage is also an enduring cause 


1Wernz refers to Schmalzgrueber, Pesch, and Rosset ; but admits Schnitzer is 
‘gainst him. Oddly, he fails to add that Sanchez is also against him, cf. De Spon. 
# Matr. lib. 2, dist. 5, n. 7. 

"Christian Marriage, new trans. of Casti Connubii, C.T.S., second ed., 1943, 
Pp. 51, n. 116. The explanation of this passage by Aug. Deneffe in Pesch, Com- 
perdium, ed. 5, seems to me inadequate, 
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of grace is asserted several times by Pius XI,1_ who even applies to 
them the words of St. Paul to Timothy: “neglect not the grace 
that is in thee,” and “ stir up the grace of God which is in thee,” 

These citations are enough to show that Wernz and Vidal hold 
a view of the nature of the sacrament which is not the same as that 
approved by the Papal Encyclical. Now, it is in consequence of 
this dubious view of the nature of the sacrament of marriage that 
they are compelled to maintain that it is the consent originally 
given which must also be the cause of the sacrament ; because they 
identify the sacrament with the transient act of making the con- 
tract, in the case of Christians, and hence when pagan marriage 
becomes a sacrament, they must also hold that the consent in making 
the contract (the verba de praesenti) is the sacrament : for where 
else can they find it? Hence, they insist that the consent persists 
and is the cause of the sacrament and of the grace of the sacrament. 
But, as their view of the identity of sacrament and transient act 
of expressing consent is at least dubious, so too becomes their 
explanation of the pagan marriage becoming a sacrament. 

(c) The arguments advanced by Sanchez, Vasquez, Holtzclau, 
and recently, by Payen, that there must be consent to the sacrament 
of marriage as such, have much force. They argue from the added 
indissolubility of Christian marriage over pagan marriage. It is 
indeed true that, between Christians, sacrament and contract are 
exactly the same ; but this does not show that pagan contract and 
sacrament are the same. On the contrary, Christ lifted up pagan 
marriage to a new state of holiness and of indissolubility. Nowa 
lifting up clearly involves some change ; even if it be only a change 
in relationships, there must be some change in the foundations of 
the relationships. But a consent to pagan marriage is not consent 
to this change in the marriage, even if the consent does persist. 
In what does this “lifting up,” commonly called elevatio or evectio 
ad dignitatem sacramenti,* consist ? In the new significance of the 
union of Christ and the Church, and in the consequent absolute 
indissolubility of the consummated marriage. As Holtzclau 
shrewdly remarks, in paganism married people do not surrender 
their right to themselves so that no power could give it back to 
them ; for the privilege of the faith can give it back, and, accord- 
ing to the far more probable opinion, Papal power could give it 
back to them. Hence, to say that the consent given in paganism 
to marriage persists when the parties are baptized, leaves quite 


1Cf. ibid., nn. 39, 40, 41. *1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6. * Canon 1012 
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mexplained (unless one holds Sasse’s view) how there is consent 
fo the sacrament. 

(@) Lastly, the expression “the consent cannot be validly 
withdrawn ’’ seems, from a verbal point of view, less happy. Con- 
ent to marriage can be withdrawn, as the case of a sanatio in radice 
manifests ; if one party has withdrawn his consent, there is no 
possibility of a sanatio. In the case of a sanatio, there is of course 
mly a putative marriage; but authors, including Wernz-Vidal, 
geak without qualification of consensus revocatio, a withdrawal of 
consent, as does Canon 1093 ; and to use the expression ‘‘ consent 
which cannot be validly withdrawn ”’ as meaning that the effect of the 
cmsent cannot be upset, seems so awkward that one wonders if 
it be justified even in legal jargon. But this objection is of less 
consequence. 

(3) Payen’s view. In so far as he agrees with Wernz that the 
previous consent cannot be validly withdrawn, the arguments just 
adducedapply. Insofaras he agrees with Sanchez, he seems correct, 
aswe hope to show. Hence there is no need for further discussion 
of this view. 

(4) Sasse’s view. He argues that in every pagan marriage there 
is a condition placed, that, upon baptism, the marriage should 
become a sacrament. But the difficulty here is that a condition 
about the future, placed in a marriage contract, presupposes that 
the consent persists. If Titius, for example, made a contract of 
marriage with Bertha, under condition of her inheriting ten thousand 
pounds on the death of her father, and then before the death of 
Bertha’s father married Semprosia, he would act unlawfully, but 
his marriage with Semprosia would be valid. Hence, the suggestion 
of Sasse would only hold provided the consent remained ; and he 
would either have to agree with Wernz, or he explains nothing. 

It is indeed true that pagan marriage contains within itself the 
Pssibility or capacity to become a sacrament ; but this possibility 
isonly made actual upon baptism, and the whole root of the difficulty 
isto know how it is made a sacrament through baptism. What is 
itthat actuates this possibility ? When do the parties consent to it ? 

(5) Billot’s view denies the need of any consent whatsoever, 
ither than the past consent to the pagan marriage, which need 
not remain when the marriage becomes a sacrament through bap- 
tim. He bases himself upon the principle that “the efficient 
tause of the sacramental bond is the consent of baptized persons 
0 natural marriage.” But, that granted, the question arises, 
whether a past consent to natural marriage, which does not 
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exist at the moment of baptism, is enough to make the sacrament ? 
He argues, and with some cogency, that there are only two thi 
required for the sacrament of marriage, the bond and the baptismal 
character ; but in the case given, these two things are present, and 
therefore the marriage is a sacrament. This is rigorous logic, and, 
as Priimmer observes, seems to involve the consequence that one 
can receive a sacrament, not only with no positive intention, habitual 
or virtual, but even with a positive will mot to receive the sacrament, 
In this denial of the need of some consent, present in some form, 
either through the moral persistence of the old consent, or a consent 
virtually contained in baptism, Billot seems to stand alone ; and 
his position seems hard to reconcile with the generally accepted 
doctrine of the need of an intention in those who receive the sacra- 
ments, save only in the case of babies and imbeciles. 


In this case, Priimmer does appear to speak forcefully when he 
says : 


If the consent given in paganism be expressly revoked, e.g. through 
civil divorce, it is hard to understand how in that case such a marriage 
would become a sacrament. For they would receive a sacrament against 
their will and intention, a thing which seems impossible.! 


To which Billot might answer that the bond of marriage has been 
made, and made by their consent ; and the addition of a new sig- 
nificance, through God’s positive ordinance, is irrelevant to any 
further consent, or to the persistence of the old consent. This, 
however, seems to me to push principles beyond their due applica- 
tion. If Billot had considered the implication of the intention of 
being baptized, as Sanchez and Payen consider it, perhaps he 
would have agreed with them ; for there is nothing in his explanation 
which need conflict with their view. In fact, Billot only argues 
against Vasquez, the Salmanticenses and the authors cited by 
Perrone, who demand a special renewal of consent. Against such 
adversaries, his argument that the consent in fact may be with- 
drawn, and his argument against any formal renewal of the consent, 
apart from the baptismal intention, seem forceful. But, when he 
seems to say that a sacrament may be received even against the 
will of the recipients, this type of language does appear to be less 
in accord with the common manner of speech of accepted authors. 

But, we may question his fundamental statement that “ the 
efficient cause of the sacramental bond is the consent of baptized 


1Op. cit., Tom. III, p. 464. 
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persons to natural marriage.’"* For proof of this statement, he 
refers to the previous proposition, which reads : 


All and only legitimate marriage of Christians is a sacrament of the 
New Law, in such sort that there cannot be true marriage of a merely 
natural kind between the baptized, without it being also a sacrament. 


The adversaries he envisages are de Dominis, Launoi and the 
Regalists, and alsc Melchior Cano, who judged the form of marriage 
was the priestly blessing. He is, then, only asserting what is 
common doctrine, admitted by all Catholics, namely that the mar- 
riage of baptized persons is always a sacrament, that there can be 
no distinction, in the case of the baptized, between marriage as a 
natural or civil contract, and marriage as a sacrament. But this 
does not prove the assertion that baptized persons give consent to 
natural marriage ; the common feeling undoubtedly would be that 
they give consent to the sacrament of marriage, to marriage as 
Christ “‘ lifted it up to the dignity of a sacrament,” as Canon 1012 
puts it. 

The arguments adduced by Sanchez, Holtzclau, Payen and others, 
sem to me most strong against this position of Billot ; there is no 
need to repeat them. It may, however, be added that the opinions 
of Sanchez about marriage becoming a sacrament without any 
need of special renewal of consent, and about marriage being a 
permanent sacrament, have met with the subsequent approval of 
the Popes. 

To turn, then, to the view which seems to have least difficulties 
against it (for it must be recognized that every view has to meet 
some difficulty), that of Sanchez. His solution is contained in his 
answers to the difficulties against his proposition that ipso facto 
om baptism the pagan marriage becomes a sacrament. The first 
difficulty is : 


However much the pagan pair renew their consent, there is no new 
marriage, and therefore no new sacrament ; since there was no sacra- 
ment, there will not be one. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
anew Sacrament needs new matter and form, of which there is none 
used after baptism : for a renewal of consent is not a new consent, but 
the ratification of the past. Moreover, in every sacrament there is 
asignificant reality, a res et sacramentum, which in the case of Christian 
Marriage is the bond thereby resulting ; but the bond of pagan marriage 
cannot be such a significant reality, a res et sacramentum, for this is 
the effect of the sacrament, and the pagan bond existed before it. 


Op. cit., p. 353. 
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To this argument that the marriage of baptized pagans cannot 
become a sacrament, Sanchez answers : 


There is a new marriage and a new bond, not wholly new, but in- 
asmuch as the previous marriage, which was a profane natural cop- 
tract and dissolvable, is made indissoluble, holy, representative of the 
union of Christ and the Church ; since Trent says that Christ instituted 
marriage in the New Law, although it was already instituted, because 
He lifted it up to become an indissoluble sacrament. In confirmation 
of this, I add that eo ipso that they receive baptism they consent to 
the previous marriage becoming indissoluble, and representative of 
the union of Christ and the Church; and hence that consent, made 
manifest in the external sign of being baptized, is a new matter and 
re Eo ipso that pagans are baptized there is a new consent 
and a new act, since they implicitly will that the previous marriage 
should become indissoluble.”? 


Payen, Pesch and Genicot follow Sanchez’s assertion that in 
baptism there is an implicit acceptance of the sacramentality of 
marriage. Payen, however, and Pesch demand, in addition, the 
perseverance of the previous consent, in this point agreeing with 
Wernz and his adherents.2 Here, however, Billot’s insistence 
seems relevant that the bond made in paganism remains. Whether 
or no the previous consent remains, the bond remains, and is an 
object capable of being “lifted up” into a sacrament. This 
“ lifting up” is an ipso facto effect of the reception of the baptismal 
character ; since the married pair are now a Christian pair. But 
Billot overlooks what is involved in the reception of the Christian 
character : it can only be received if the recipient have the intention 
of becoming a Christian, of receiving what the Church gives in 
Baptism. He may, indeed, not know exactly what the Church 
does give in baptism, but he must have the intention of receiving 
baptism according to the mind of the Church. Now, the mind of 
the Church is clear from Canon 87 : “‘ By baptism a man is established 
as a person in the Church of Christ, with all the rights and duties of 
Christians.” Hence this intention, implicitly, embraces the be- 
coming a person in the Church, with all a Christian’s rights and 
duties. Married persons, therefore, receiving baptism must intend, 
albeit implicitly, to become Christian married persons and hence 


1 Op. cit., lib. 2, disp. 9, nn. 1 and 6. 
* Pesch follows Sanchez almost word for word, and says, like him, the consent 
is moraliter novus. Op. cit., p. 367, n. 727. 


* Pesch puts the common teaching: “ Saltem intentio in confuso seu intentio 
recipiendi quod tradit ecclesia, et quidem intentio aequivalenter absoluta, sicut 
explicatum est de ministro.” Op. cit., p. 140. 
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must intend that their marriage should now become a Christian 
marriage. But, as Christian marriage is a lifting up of the natural 
pond to be a sacrament, they implicitly also intend this. 

What, however, of the case where there has been a divorce, and 
the baptized pair hope to obtain the Pauline privilege ? It would 
seem that the prevailing intention would be to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Church, with all that that involved, and hence their 
wish for the Pauline privilege would only be a velleity. They 
might have a considerable feeling of repugnance to their marriage 
becoming more binding, but that feeling would not necessarily 
prevail over the intention to become Christians. They might 
even believe that they could obtain the Pauline privilege ; but 
neither would this prevent them having a real intention of being 
baptized. A mistaken idea about the qualities of a thing does not 
prevent one really wanting it as it is, as is clear in the case of marriage; 
a mistaken idea about the unity or indissolubility or the sacramental 
dignity of marriage does not necessarily vitiate the matrimonial 
consent. A man might be baptized, thinking he could still 
continue to be a prominent Freemason ; but that mistaken idea 
would not vitiate his intention to be baptized. Similarly, a 
man might not wish to accept the Church’s teaching on purity ; 
but neither would this vitiate his intention of being baptized. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the acceptance of an 
obligation is one thing, the intention of fulfilling the obligation is 
another. It is possible to accept an obligation with the intention 
of violating it, at least for a long time. Such an intention, of 
course, would be gravely sinful ; but the obligation would be accepted 
none the less. 

. Hence, to the solution of our case : Titius and Sempronia, married 
in paganism, then divorced, receive baptism, believing that they 
can obtain the Pauline privilege and be free of their marriage, and 
wanting to be free of their marriage. Where is their consent to 
the sacrament of marriage ? Sanchez would say, and it seems to 
me rightly, that they consent to the sacramerit of marriage in in- 
tending to be baptized ; and hence their hope of the Pauline privilege, 
and their wish to be free from one another, would be submerged 
by their desire to become Christians, and with God’s grace, they 
can deal with their marriage in a Christian manner. This is, in 
fact, the solution given by Payen.! It is a solution which has the 
practical lesson of reinforcing the general prescriptions of the Church 


1Op. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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about a sound instruction of catechumens, and an examination of 
their state of mind, before administering baptism.! 

Against this explanation of Sanchez many difficulties may be 
urged, of which I mention a few. 

1. Does not this idea of needing some consent to the sacramental- 
ity of marriage suggest that the sacrament is something “‘ extra” ? 
Does it stand so well with the declared doctrine that between Chris- 
tians the contract and the sacrament are identical ? 

Answer : Christian marriage does add something to mere pagan 
marriage : a new significance, a new dignity, a new indissolubility. 
These are not “extras” in the sense that they are luxuries, or 
could be dispensed with ; but they give meaning to the defined 
doctrine that Christ lifted marriage as it was in its natural state, 
to the dignity of a sacrament, which pagan marriage is not. | 
must confess that this general statement does not fully satisfy the 
mind ; because the whole question of the relation of: natural to 
supernatural is, ultimately, involved, as Billot points out,? and the 
question of the causality of the sacraments. Those who hold a 
physical causality would presumably say that there was added a 
new physical power to natural marriage to become an instrument of 
grace. Those who hold moral or intentional causality would hold 
that God’s will, God’s intention, gave a new meaning, and thus 
grace is caused through God’s will and intention. Nevertheless, 
all would say that the power to produce grace implied some change 
in the natural consent or in the natural bond. 

2. But does not this view of the baptismal intention make a 
hazard to baptism? Might it not induce scruples about the in- 
tention of receiving baptism ? 

Answer : not at all. The ordinary intention suffices, namely to 
be baptized as the Church means us to be baptized, or to become 
a Christian. 

3. Put this case, admittedly pushing principles to extremes, 
but still possible, according to the explanation given. Titius, a 
knowledgeable man, wishing to be certain of being free of his pagan 


1Cf. the bull of Benedict XIV, De Baptismo Iudaeorum, (Opera Omnia, Tom. 16, 
Bullarium, vol. II, pp. 170 ff.). He gives many interesting cases of Jews wishing 
to become Christians, either to be free of their Jewish wife and marry a Christian, 
or to escape debt, or to better their condition. In some instances, they received 
baptism and afterwards declared they had had no intention; but the solution 
was that, if there were any real ground for doubting their intention, they should 
be baptized conditionally. I should like to refer also to the exceedingly stimu- 
lating chapter on baptism as a contract in Father Crehan’s Early Christian Baptism 
and the Creed, Burns & Oates, 1950. 


2Op. cit., p. 347. 
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wife, and wishing to marry a Catholic after his baptism, goes to a 
notary and has the following declaration ratified: “I intend to 
receive baptism, but only on condition that I am made free to marry 
this Catholic woman, and am not held to my divorced wife.’’ His 
wife, however, is baptized the same day, a fact only discovered 
afterwards. 

In practice, such a condition would surely be held by the Church 
to be turpis and hence, I think, the Church would disregard it. If 
there seemed doubt about the intention of receiving baptism, then 
Titius could be baptized under condition, like some of the Jews 
mentioned by Benedict XIV.! If, however, the matter were 
pushed, and the theoretical question put, whether such a baptism 
would be valid, then one would wish to consult wiser folk before 
answering. Asa mere conjecture, however, I suggest that theoretic- 
ally the condition would be against one of the substantials of 
Christian baptism as regards Titius, and hence the baptism would 
be invalid. Why? Because surely no bishop or priest would 
baptize a man, knowing he had made such a declaration ; and, 
again I conjecture, not only because of the sinfulness of his dis- 
position, but because he showed he did not wish to accept the 
obligations of Christianity as affecting him, but repudiated them. 
It would be somewhat like a man receiving Orders, saying he 
wanted to be a priest, but only on condition that he did not become 
asacrificing priest. The books do not seem to discuss the question 
of conditions placed in the reception of any sacraments save marr- 
iage ; but if it be allowable to make an analogy, then just as a 
condition contrary to one of the substantial properties of marriage 
vitiates consent, so, too, a condition contrary to one of the sub- 
stantial properties of the Christian state would vitiate baptismal 
intention. However, the case is admittedly scarcely likely to 
occur in practice ; and the solution is proposed tentatively. 


The Visibility of the Sacrament of Marriage 


In the case of these pagan marriages becoming sacraments by 
baptism, the further question is: where is the visibility of the 
sacrament ? Every sacrament, as such, must be visible ; but in 
this case, there is no sign of marriage. The parties are separated 
both in place and perhaps have been separated for long in residence. 
What sign is there that they receive the sacrament of marriage ? 


1Cf. p. 328, note 1. 
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The answer to this question naturally depends upon the solution 
offered as to the consent to the sacrament. Those who hold that 
the consent to the previous marriage must persevere, would find 
the visibility in the making of the pagan contract ; they hold that 
marriage is not a permanent sacrament, and hence the essentially 
sacramental visibility, following the sacrament, would only be 
transitory. Those, however, who hold with St. Robert Bellarmine, 
Sanchez, Laymann and Pius XI that marriage is a permanent 
sacrament, would look to find some permanent visibility likewise. 
They would hold, of course, that the making of the contract must 
be visible ; but they would add that the permanency also would 
connaturally be visible. The difference between the two outlooks 
is that one regards the transitory act as the sacrament, the other 
includes also the permanency of the bond and its outward manifesta- 
tion. 

Now, normally marriage, both in making the contract and in its 
permanence, is most visible. There are the witnesses to the marriage 
(even in marriage by procurator, or in marriage under future con- 
dition), and normally, likewise, there is common habitation. In 
this sense Christian marriage is a permanent sign of the union of 
Christ and the Church, not only a transitory sign ; indeed, the very 
faithfulness of Christians in their marriages is a notable sign of 
the love of Christ for the Church. Take Christian marriage out 
of the world, and mankind’s ideas of the love of God for mankind, 
of Christ for His Church, would be different ; it is through knowing 
their parents that children form ideas of Christ’s love for them, 
and it is a strange fact that in religions where polygamy and divorce 
are allowed, there also the idea of the Trinity and of the Incarnation 
seem to be absent, as in Judaism and Mahometanism. It is part 
of the glory of Christian married people to be able to be a sign of 
divine faithfulness, forgiveness, and tenderness. Marriage, as a 
Christian institution, as well as each individual marriage, is a sign 
of Christ’s union with the Church. Parish priests can rightly say: 
“ If you wish to know something of the love of Christ for mankind, 
look at the love of Christian husbands and wives for one another. 
If you wish to know Christ’s faithfulness and His reliability, look 
and see how faithful and reliable are Christian husbands and wives.” 
Thus, Christian husbands and wives, in the indissolubility of their 
union, become a sermon in themselves, speaking of faithfulness 
and of generous love, such as is beyond the compass of merely 
natural powers. It is the grace of the sacrament which secures it ; 
and, in this sense, the Christian stand on marriage, its purity, its 
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indissolubility, is a sign to the world that Christ is with the one 
true Church. 

But, I digress. The visibility of the pagan marriage made a 
sacrament through baptism would consist in the visibility which 
attaches to their pagan marriage, and in the visibility of their 
having become Christians. At the very least, their pagan marriage 
would be provable at law ; and the fact of their baptism is public 
ofits nature. Generally, also, there would have been some perman- 
ency and visible permaneacy to their pagan marriage ; and the mere 
fact of having obtained a civil divorce adds demonstrability to the 
fact of their marriage. By this, I do not mean to suggest for an 
instant that the consent originally given was not visible, or that it 
does not constitute part of the visibility of the sacrament ; but, 
since marriage is permanent, that giving of the consent does not 
constitute the sole visibility of the marriage ; there is also a perman- 
ency in the visibility, and this visible and permanent bond is what 
is lifted to the dignity of a sacrament by the fact of their baptism. 
They are now married Christians, and are knowable as such ; this 
isthe essential visibility, which includes the original outward consent, 
but embraces also the social status of being a married person. Their 
baptism places them manifestly among the members of the mystical 
Body of Christ ; and, as they are married, they become married 
members of the mystical Body of Christ, with all that this conveys. 


BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 











THE CONTUMACY REQUIRED 
TO INCUR CENSURES 


One of the ways in which the Church punishes crimes is by censures, 
Censures are medicinal penalties, that is, deprivations of some good 
imposed for the special purpose of urging a sinner to amend his ways 
and of bringing him to a state of spiritual health.! Like medicine, 
censures are preventive and curative. They are preventive in that 
the known threat of the penalty serves to deter a would-be delin- 
quent from committing the crime to which the censure is attached 
or from continuing in an unlawful course of action which he has 
already begun. They are curative chiefly in that the only way 
to merit relief from a censure which has been incurred is to repent 
of the crime and to make amends (or at least sincerely promise to 
make amends) for the injury which it has caused. Canon law uses 
a special term to denote the attitude of one who disregards the 
threat of a censure or who makes no effort to merit relief from 
a censure, in other words, the attitude of one who spurns a 
censure as a preventive or curative measure. That attitude is 
called contumacy. 

Almost all the problems connected with contumacy concern its 
origin—how precisely it arises and what factors excuse from it. 
We confine the present article to this aspect of contumacy, omitting 
the question of the cessation of contumacy. We deal therefore 
with the notion of contumacy, its necessity in the incurring of cen- 
sures and the factors which exclude it. 


THE NOTION OF CONTUMACY 


The Code does not give a definition of contumacy. It merely 


1 This distinguishes censures from vindicative penalties, for vindicative penalties 
are designed to expiate a crime. They may bring about the correction of the 
delinquent but, even if they do, they cease only when the social order injured by 
the crime has been restored (can. 2286). Their direct as well as their fundamental 
purpose is restoration of the social order. Censures by contrast have their immediate 
purpose in the correction of the delinquent and through this immediate purpose 
they achieve the fundamental purpose of restoration of the social order. Cf. 
Roberti, De Delictis et Poenis, Romae, 1944 (ed. 2), nn. 223, 231 seq. 


2Can. 2241; 2242 § 3; 2248 § 2. 
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sates how contumacy is verified in the incurring of censures.! 
Yost authors describe contumacy as the contempt of a censure.? 
This description, however, will not serve as a definition for the reason 
that the notion of a censure involves a consideration of the notion 
ofcontumacy. Coronata suggests that contumacy may be defined 
as contempt of legitimate ecclesiastical authority which threatens a 
pnalty.* Based on this suggestion a working definition of con- 
tumacy as the contempt of legitimate ecclesiastical coercive authority 
canbe adopted. The definition requires a few words of explanation. 

Firstly, for contumacy there must be contempt, that is, an ob- 
sinate disobedience to or disregard of authority . Authors say that 
this contempt may be formal or virtual, but they differ in their 
explanations of the distinction, especially in their descriptions of 
formal contempt. Some say that there is formal contempt when 
authority is despised precisely because it is authority ;* others with 
more reason regard formal contempt as the disobedience of one who 
has received a monitio from his superior.’ Considered in the latter 
way, formal contempt will be verified in the contumacy which is 
required by the Code for the incurring of a censure that is inflicted 
by a judge or superior. Virtual contempt, on the other hand, is 
described by most authors as that of one who commits a crime 
though he knows or at least is very culpably ignorant of the 
penalty which he incurs by his action ;* it will accordingly be verified 
inthe contumacy which is demanded by the Code in the incurring 
of ipso facto censures. 

Secondly, for contumacy there must be contempt of ecclesiastical 
authority. This means that there must be disregard of a command 


1Can. 2242 § 2: Si agatur de censuris ferendae sententiae, contumax est qui, 
ton obstantibus monitionibus de quibus in can. 2233 § 2, a delicto non desistit vel 
patrati delicti poenitentiam cum debita damnorum et scandali reparatione agere 

tat ; ad incurrendam vero censuram latae sententiae sufficit transgressio legis 
vel praecepti cui sit adnexa latae sententiae poena, nisi reus legitima causa ab hac 
excusetur. 

*Roberti, op. cit., n. 282; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici, Mech- 
lniae-Romae, 1946 (ed. 6), III, n. 438; Regatillo, Imstitutiones Juris Canonici, 
Santander, 1951 (ed. 4), II, n. 874 ; Primmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Friburgi- 
Brisgoviae, 1928, III, n. 484. 

*Coronata, Institutiones Juris Canonici, Taurini-Romae, 1947 (ed. 3), IV, n.. 
I741 : “‘ Contumax idem est ac contemnens.. . . ecclesiae legitimam auctoritatem 
quae poenam minatur.” 


* Cappello, De Censuris, Taurini-Romae, 1933 (ed. 3), n. 24; Cocchi, Commen- 
larium in Codicem, Taurini, 1928 (ed. 2), V, n. 63. 
*Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, Romae, 1937, VII, n. 244 ; Roberti, op. cit., n. 283. 


* Regatillo, op. cit., II, n. 870; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, Collegeville, 1946 
(ed. 3), p. 922 ; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 223 (where the term used is interpreta- 
tive contempt). 
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of the Church, which command may take the form of a law ora 
precept or a monitio. It follows that a breach of the natural law 
or of the divine positive law will not give rise to contumacy unless 
and until ecclesiastical authority has commanded the avoidance of 
that sin.t This doctrine is implicit in the Code in that to incur a 
censure according to the Code there must be a delictum, which is 
an external and imputable violation of an ecclesiastical command.? 
The origin of the doctrine is traced by authors to the text of the 
gospel,? where, they maintain, it is laid down that a sinner is to 
be treated as a heathen and a publican (that is, an excommunicated 
person) only when he has refused to hear the Church. At first it 
was taught in regard to excommunication only, but was extended 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century to all censures. 
Thirdly, there must be contempt of ecclesiastical coercive 
authority, that is, of ecclesiastical authority considered as inflicting 
a penalty on those who disobey its command. Consequently, not 
every violation of an ecclesiastical law, even if the violation be 
gravely culpable, will involve contumacy. The law must be a penal 
law or at least the particular violation of the law must have been 
made penal by a special penal precept or by a monitio sub poena 
censurae which had been given to the sinner. This doctrine— 
that contumacy involves contempt of ecclesiastical coercive author- 
ity—can be regarded as certain in present-day law. Thus when 
a censure is an ipso facto one (that is, so attached to a law or precept 
that it is incurred automatically on the violation of the law or 
precept) by the very fact that a person commits the crime when he 
knows or at least is very culpably ignorant of the fact that a penalty 
is incurred by his act, he is in virtual contempt of ecclesiastical 
coercive authority® If on the other hand a censure is 
ferendae sententiae (that is, one which must be inflicted by a judge 
or superior), contumacy will be the disregard of a monitio which 
must precede the infliction of such a censure.* _It is true that the 
Code does not expressly require that this monitio should threaten 


1 It is important to note that when the Church adds a censure to an infringement 
of the natural law (e.g. can. 2350 concerning abortion) the contempt of that penalty 
will involve contempt of ecclesiastical authority. 

* Cf. can. 2242 § 1, 2195; Roberti, op. cit., n. 47; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1638. 

3 Matt. 18: 18. 

* When the violation of an ecclesiastical law to which no penalty had been attached 
gives scandal or is particularly grave, a superior can punish it by some just penalty 
(can. 2222 § 1), but if he wishes to inflict a censure for it he must first issue a warning 
under threat of the censure. Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 412. 

5 Can. 2242 § 2. 

®Can. 2242 § 2, 2233 § 2. 
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the censure, but there can be no doubt that such is the implied 
meaning of the canon which prescribes a monitio, for on this point 
the Code is merely repeating pre-Code law and it was the constant 
teaching of pre-Code authors that the monitio must threaten a 
ensure. This doctrine is supported by all authors today.? Con- 
tempt of the monitio therefore will be contempt of ecclesiastical 
oercive authority. 

Contumacy then can be defined as the contempt of legitimate 
eclesiastical coercive authority. Not many authors expressly 
define contumacy in this way but we regard it as certain that their 
descriptions of conturnacy imply at least the elements of that 
definition. 

At this stage we may ask ourselves whether the notion of 
cntumacy can be determined with any more accuracy than is 
contained in the description of it as contempt of legitimate ecclesi- 
astical coercive authority. We suggest that the relative contempt 
of ecclesiastical coercive authority is a more exact definition. For 
we consider that not every contempt of ecclesiastical coercive 
authority will meet the requirements of the Code where it deals 
with the question of how contumacy arises in practice, but only 
ontempt that is relative or proportionate to the authority which 
i facto inflicts the censure. That contumacy must be relative in 
the sense in which we use that term here is not demanded by a 
mumber of authors, but the majority of authors implicitly support 
this opinion. The arguments for it will be given below where we 
treat of the necessity of a monitio.? For the moment let it suffice 
that we explain what we mean by relative or proportionate contempt. 
Relative contempt of ecclesiastical coercive authority in the con- 
ete means that in the incurring of ipso facto censures, contumacy 
sthe contempt of the penal law or precept to which the ipso facto 
ensure is attached, and that in the incurring of a ferendae sententiae 


1The doctrine that the monitio which precedes the infliction of a censure by a 
judge or superior must threaten that censure grew up in the end of the sixteenth 
century from the practice of ecclesiastical courts and not because of positive law. 
Cf. F. Suarez, De Censuris in Communi (Opera Omnia, Parisiis, 1851, Vol. XXIII), 
Disp. III, Sect. 2, n. 7: ‘‘ consuetudo esse videtur ut admonitiones fiant sub ex- 


] essa comminatione censurae . . . . absque comminatione censurae non censetur 


tomo sufficienter contumax.”” In the immediate pre-Code period the doctrine 
wascommon. Cf. Ojetti, Synopsis, Prati, 1905 (ed. 2), II, p. 222: “ monitio est 
‘mminatio censurae ab homine facta ’’ ; D’Annibale, Summula Theologiae Moralis, 
Romae, 1908 Pars I, Tr. 6, n. 329: ‘‘ contumacia sine comminatione censurae ne 
intelligi quidem potest.” 

*Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 283; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1724; Wernz-Vidal, 
op. cit., VII, n. 244. 
*See below pp. 340 ff. 
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censure, contumacy will arise only in the contempt of the monitig 
which must be issued by the judge or superior who is about to inflict 
the censure. In the first case, it is the law or precept which inflicts 
the censure and therefore it is the law or precept which must be 
held in contempt. In the second case, it is the judge or superior 
who inflicts the censure and consequently his monitio must be held 
in contempt. It follows that when a censure has been threatened 
ferendae sententiae in a law, the violation of that law will be a 
delictum but will not involve contumacy, because it is not the 
law but the sentence of a judge or superior which inflicts the 
censure, and contumacy will arise only when the monitio issued by 
that judge or superior is disregarded.! 

It has been argued that the notion of contumacy can be made 
more determinate from another aspect. Thus it is stated by a 
recent author that the genuine notion of contumacy demands know- 
ledge of the censure.? If we take this opinion into account, our 
definition of contumacy will be contempt of ecclesiastical coercive 
authority considered as inflicting a censure as distinct from a vin- 
dicative penalty. We do not however consider this suggestion to 
be correct for it appears that according to the Code and the common 
teaching of authors there will be sufficient contumacy in the con- 
tempt of ecclesiastical coercive authority irrespective of whether it 
is known that the coercing penalty is a censure or not. The merits 
of this new opinion will be discussed later when we deal with the 
question of the grade of ignorance which will excuse from the in- 
curring of a censure. 


NECESSITY OF CONTUMACY 


Contumacy as defined above is absolutely necessary in the in- 
curring of a censure. In the Code it is part of the juridical notion 
of a censure.‘ Without it, therefore, from the nature of the case, 
there cannot be a censure. Authors are unanimous on this point. 


1 The origin of this opinion in the form given here can be traced to F. Suarez 
(t 1617), op. cit., Disp. III, Sect. 10, n. 20: ‘‘ de necessitate censurae est ut praecedat 
admonitio et ideo semper debet cum proportione praecedere. Unde cum a lege 
fertur, admonitio legis sufficit ; cum vero fertur ab homine, ejus monitio praecedere 
debet, ut ita etiam contumacia sit respectu ejus a quo censura manat.” 

* Swoboda, Ignorance in Relation to the Imputability of Delicts, Washington, 
1941, pp. 218 ff. 


See pp. 350 ff. 
* Can. 2241 § 1: Censura est poena qua homo baptizatus, delinquens et contumax, 
quibusdam bonis . . . . privatur, donec, a contumacia recedens, absolvatur ; Can. 


2242 § 1: Censura punitur tantummodo delictum . . . cum contumacia conjunctum. 
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The most favoured expression of the doctrine is that contumacy is a 
necessary condition in the incurring of a censure.! 

It follows that in inflicting a censure a judge or superior, besides 
acquiring certitude that a crime has been committed, must also be 
certain that the delinquent is contumacious.? It follows too that 
in the incurring of an ipso facto censure, those factors which eliminate 
contumacy in the delinquent will excuse him from the censure. 

The connection between contumacy and censures is deep-rooted 
in canonical tradition. Originally excommunication was the 
penalty imposed for judicial contumacy, that is, for what might 
today be called contempt of court. An excommunication could 
be inflicted for other crimes also, but in that case a law of the Lateran 
Council of 1179 required that monitiones be first given to the de- 
linquent.* Disobedience to these monitiones was equiparated with 
contumacy and the conclusion was reached that in all excommunica- 
tions inflicted by a judge or superior contumacy was required.® 
It was an easy step from that doctrine to the teaching that when 
alaw or precept imposed an ipso facto excommunication for acrime, 
the very disregard of that ecclesiastical command was dis- 
obedience to the Church and contumacy too.* The next develop- 
ment was an important one and was brought about by a group of 
Spanish theologians in the sixteenth century.? The disobedience 
toa command of the Church (or contumacy), they pointed out, 
is necessary not merely because of positive law but also ex natura 
rei, because the power to excommunicate given by Christ to the 
Church is limited to the occasion in which a sinner has refused to 
hear the Church. The last development in the connection between 
contumacy and censures occurred shortly afterwards when authors, 
in restricting the term censure to medicinal penalties, applied to 
all censures (that is, to the censures of suspension and interdict 
as well as to excommunication) what they had been teaching 


1 Roberti, op. cit., n. 282; Cappello, op. cit., n. 24; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 
1742 ; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 223; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit.,III, n.438. 

* Hence the necessity of a previous monitio. 

* Cf. c. 43, C. XI, q. 3. 

*c. 26, X, II, 28 (Alexander III) ; cf. also c. 48, X, V, 39 (Innocent III in the 
Fourth Lateran Council, 1215). 

5S. Raymundus de Pennaforte (¢1275), Summa, Avenione, 1715, Lib. III, De 
Sent. Excommunicationis, art. 22. 

* The first to teach this doctrine was Hostiensis (fil. c. 1250). Cf. his Summa 
Aurea, Lugduni, 1588, Lib. V. De Sent. Excommunicationis, n. 7. 

‘Franciscus a Victoria, Summa Sacramentorum, Venetiis, 1590, De Excom- 
Municatione, concl. 6; Dominicus Sotus, Commentarium in IV Sententiarum, 
Salmanticae, 1557, Tr. I, Disp. 22, Quaes. I, art. 2; M. de Ledesma, Secunda Quartae, 
Coimbricae, 1560, Quaes. 23, art. 3, dub. 3. 
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in regard to excommunication alone.? 

Consequently by the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
incurring of a censure was regarded as being necessarily bound up 
with the presence of contumacy in a delinquent . This doctrine was 
universal in the teaching of immediately pre-Code authors.? 

A very important corollary to the doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of contumacy is that a censure cannot be inflicted to 
punish a crime which is completely past.* For if it were imposed 
in that way it would lose its medicinal purpose and there would 
be no contumacy on the part of the delinquent who in such cir- 
cumstances could do nothing about retracting the crime or its 
effects, and therefore, could not be commanded by the Church 
to do so under threat of a censure. A censure then must be in- 
flicted in reference to some action which is within the power of 
the delinquent when the censure is being imposed. Many authors 
express this doctrine by saying that a censure is invalid if it is 
inflicted for a delictum mere praeteritum. It is of interest that we 
determine when exactly a crime can be described as completely 
past. 

Obviously a crime is not completely past if the unlawful act 
which constitutes the crime has not yet taken place or is itself 
continuing in the present,‘ for example, the neglect of the law of 
residence or concubinage. Clearly too a crime is not completely 
past if, although the unlawful act which constitutes it has ceased, 
the injury caused by it in the violation of someone’s right remains 
unrepaired,® for example, theft, when restitution has not been made. 
Again, since every crime injures society in that it disturbs the 


1Cf. Sayrus (+1602), Thesaurus Casuum Conscientiae, Venetiis, 1609, Lib. I, 
cap. 1, n. 10; F. Suarez, op. cit., Disp. I, Sect. 1, nn. 5, 8; Disp. III, Sect. 12, n. 3. 

? Throughout the development of the connection between contumacy and cen- 
sures a gradual mitigation of severity is noticeable. The causes of this mitigation 
were manifold, but the following factors may be mentioned. The frequent use 
of excommunications in the Middle Ages necessitated the formation of excusing prin- 
ciples to safeguard the innocent. The eclipse of ecclesiastical courts after the 
Protestant Revolt concentrated the attention of theologians on the internal forum 
and they worked out principles of excusation which were more lenient and more 
suited to the weakness of men. Cf. F. Suarez, op. cit., Disp. III, Sect. 2, n. 9. 

3 A few sixteenth century authors, notably Cardinal Cajetan in his Commentary 
on St. Thomas, held that a censure (excommunication) could be inflicted to punish 
a past crime. Their opinion was refuted by the Spanish theologians mentioned 
above. 

* Authors describe this type of crime as one having a tractus successivus. Cf. 
Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 244. Many examples are given in Roberti, op. cit., 
nn. 196-9 ; Michiels, De Delictis et Poenis, Lublin-Brasschaat, 1934, I, pp. 336-9. 

‘This injury is often called damnum immediatum. Cf. Roberti,op. cit., mn. 
153-4; Michiels, op. cit., pp. 68-9. The Code usually calls it damnum simply. 
Cf. can . 2196, 2213 § 3, 2242 §§ 2and 3. 
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social order and public security,’ a crime cannot be described as 
completely past if the injury caused by it to society has not been 
made good. Finally even if a crime is past, it will not be completely 
past until the delinquent has done penance for it. A sincere re- 
pentance will involve at least a serious promise to remove the evil 
elects of the crime on individuals or on society.? In itself, penance, 
according to Coronata,® will include the acceptance of some com- 
pensatory external penal work. In all these cases—when the 
crime itself continues or when a past crime has not been repented 


7 of and the injury caused by it to individuals or society remains 


mrepaired—the crime is not completely past. A censure can 
therefore be inflicted in reference to it. But even then 2 censure 
can be inflicted only for failure to desist from the crime, to repent of 
it, or to remove its evil effects, provided that failure occurs despite 
acommand of the Church made under threat of a censure. We can 
conclude that a completely past crime is one which has ceased 
and whose author has done penance for it and removed its evil 
elects. Such a crime cannot be punished by a censure but it may 
be punished by a vindicative penalty. 

The application of the above corollary to the infliction of a censure 
by a judge or superior is apparent. It is only when a person has 
not desisted from his crime, or when he has not repented of it and 
repaired the damage caused by it, that a judge or superior can demand 
that he do so under threat of a censure and that his refusal to obey 
the command will be contumacy. The corollary has application 
iso to censures imposed ipso facto by a law or precept. Normally 
there can be no question of incurring an ipso facto censure for a 
past crime. The censure is threatened for future anti-juridical 
ats, and requires the violation of a law or precept which is known 
to bind under penalty so that the censure is incurred at the moment 
the crime is committed.® 

But a problem arises when a law or precept imposes an ipso 
facto censure, not at the moment the crime takes place, but when 
its effect follows, for example, the ipso facto excommunication 


1This is described as damnum mediatum. Cf. Roberti, op. cit., nn. 155-6; 
Michiels, op. cit., p. 69. The Code usually calls it scandalum. Cf. can. 2213 § 3, 
218 § 1, 2242 §§ 2-3. 

*Cf. can. 2242 §§ 2-3. 

_*Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1743: “‘ Includit igitur poenitentia hoc sensu resip- 
piscentia seu doloris intrinsecus concepti manifestationem mediante acceptatione 
dicujus operis poenalis externi impositi . . . ad compensanda mala quae ex delicto 
originem habuerunt.” 

*Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 283. 

*Cf. can. 2232, 2242 § 2. 
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attached to the crime of abortion which is incurred when the 
abortion actually results.!_ If in such a case the person who placed 
the cause of the crime repents before the effect follows, one may 
ask will he incur the censure when the effect results from his action. 
The question is disputed among authors.? Theoretically, the bet ter 
opinion seems to be that the censure will be incurred. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Code, on the one hand contumacy in the incurring of 
ipso facto censures is the violation of the law or precept in question 
unless the delinquent is excused from the penalty by a cause ad- 
mitted in law, and on the other hand repentance is nowhere listed 
among the factors which excuse from ipso facto penalties.? Again 
it is pointed out that the censure is a penalty imposed for the 
criminal action, not for perseverance in the state of sin and that 
the only repentance which will neutralize the criminal action is 
one which effectively prevents the result from taking place.‘ 
Against this view it is urged that when the effect follows the de- 
linquent is no longer contumacious because his repentance has 
retracted his perverse will and he is willing to prevent the effect 
of his crime if that were possible’; therefore if he incur the censure 
after repentance, the censure is incurred in punishment for a past 
crime and not as a corrective or medicinal measure. 

The practical result of this controversy is that the opinion that 
he does not incur the censure may be regarded as probable® and 
therefore according to the principle of benign interpretation of 
penal laws should be followed in practice. 


THE NECESSITY OF A MONITIO 


In connection with the infliction of a censure the Code requires 
that a previous monitio be given to the delinquent.’ It is certain 
that this monitio is required only when a censure is being inflicted 
by a judge or superior (that is, when the censure is ferendae sententiae) 
It is not required when a censure is imposed latae sententiae in a law 


1Can. 2350. 

* Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 282, for a full discussion of the problem, and Coronata, 
op. cit., IV, n. 2015, p. 480, nota 1, for a list of authors’ opinions. 

Cf. can. 2242 § 2, 2229. The imputability of a crime is considered at the 
time the cause of the crime is placed. 

4 Cf. Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 472 ; Beste, op. cit., p. 906 ; Priimmer, op. cit., 
III, n. 484. 

5 Cf. Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 2015. 

* Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 438 ; Cappello, op. cit., n. 29. 

7 Can. 2233 § 2“‘. . . siagatur de infligenda censura, reus reprehendatur ac moneatur 
ut a contumacia recedat ad normam can. 2242 § 3,” 
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or precept because in that case, according to authors, the law or 
precept to which the ipso facto censure is attached gives sufficient 
notice of the penalty—the law or precept takes the place of a 
monitio and it is often stated that in ipso facto censures the delinquent 
gets a monitio a jure. 

The monitio which is required before the infliction of a censure 
by a judge or superior is a command given by ecclesiastical authority 
concerning the correction of some fault under threat of a censure.? 
Concerning it there are two points to be established: (I) that the 
monitio 1s necessary for the validity of the infliction of a censure ; 
(Il) that it ts necessary in every case without exception? 


A MONITIO IS NECESSARY FOR THE VALID INFLICTION OF A CENSURE 
BY A JUDGE OR SUPERIOR 


It has been the common doctrine of authors from the sixteenth 
century to the present day that a monitio is required for validity.‘ 
The Code, it is true, does not expressly state that a monitio is ne- 
cessary for validity, and hence it is inaccurate to derive its necessity 
explicity from positive law. Proof of our proposition must be 
found in the nature of contumacy. As we have seen, contumacy is 
part of the juridical notion of a censure so that without it a censure 
will be invalid. But, when a censure is being inflicted by a judge 
or superior, the only contumacy contemplated by the Code is 
the disregard ofthe monitio, and therefore a monitio is required for 
the valid infliction of a censure. In other words, without a monitio 
there is no possibility of contumacy in the infliction of a censure 
ferendae sententiae. 


1 Regatillo, op. cit., II, n. 874; Roberti, op. cit., n. 283; Cappello, Summa 
Juris Canonici, Romae, 1940 (ed. 2), III, n. 486; Ver meersch-Creusen, op. cit., 
I, n. 438. 

* Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 244: ‘‘admonitio in re est ipsa comminatio cen- 
surae qua Superior declarat delinquentem censuram incursurum, nisi paruerit’’ ; 
Beste, op. cit., p. 918; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1724. 

*We treat of these two points separately because some authors (e.g. 
Coronata, loc. cit.) while granting the first do not subscribe to the second. 

*See above p.337. Among the immediate pre-Code authors, cf. Ballerini- 
Palmieri, O Theologiae Moralis, Prati, 1893, Tom. VII, Tr. 2, n. 176; Wernz, 
Jus Decretalium, Prati, 1906, VI, n. 167 ; Craisson, Manuale Juris Canonici, Parisiis, 
1863, IV, n. 6410; Ojetti, op. cit., II, p. 223. Among post-Code authors, cf. Wernz- 
Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 244; Roberti, op. cit., n. 283 ; Priimmer, op. cit., III, n. 486 ; 
Cheoldi-Ciprotti, De Delictis et Poenis, Vicenza- Trento, 1943, n. 28 ; Regatillo, op. 
cit., II, n. 859 ; Coronata, op. cit., 1V,n. 1724. The doctrine is denied by Augustine, 
Commentary on the Code, St. Louis, 1922, VIII, p. 117 and E. Suarez, De Remotione 
Parochorum, Romae, 1931, p. 232, 
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For this reason we are of the opinion that, strictly speaking, 
it is not correct to say that a monitio is necessary to prove the ex. 
istence of contumacy, as if contumacy were some perverse attitude 
of mind prior to the giving of a monitio and leading to the disregard 
of the monitio when it is given. A monitio is not required in order 
to prove contumacy ; it is necessary to give rise to contumacy.! 
A delinquent is contumacious only when he disregards the monitio, 


A MONITIO IS NECESSARY IN EVERY CASE WITHOUT EXCEPTION 


Our second proposition follows from the first—if a monitio is 
essential, there can be no censure inflicted without it. Nevertheless 
not all authors consider the necessity of a monitio absolute. Two 
instances are given where, they maintain, a censure can be inflicted 
validly, if perhaps not lawfully, without the necessity of a previous 
monitio—(a) the censure of suspension when inflicted ex informata 
conscientia and (b) any censure which has already been threatened 
ferendae sententiae in a law. 


(a) Monitio in relation to the censure of suspension ex informata 
conscientia 


Grave inconvenience will permit an Ordinary to inflict a suspension 
without the ordinary process of law but by means of the special 
process called ex informata conscientia. Not only suspension as a 
vindicative penalty but also the censure of suspension can be 
inflicted in this way. Yet in describing the process the Code 
expressly states that canonical monitiones are not required.? Be- 
cause of this regulation quite a few authors* hold that in this process 
a censure can and may be inflicted by a superior without a previous 
monitio. They admit that the general rule of the Code is that a 
monitio is required before the infliction of a censure, but contend 


1 Cf. ‘‘ contumacia sine monitione ne concipi quidem potest ’’ which is found in 
some authors, for instance, in Ojetti, op. cit., I, p. 272; Cappello, op. cit., III, n. 481; 
Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1743. 

*Can. 2187: Ad ferendam hanc suspensionem neque formae judiciales neque 
canonicae monitiones requiruntur . . . .; Can. 2188, n. 2: [Haec suspensio] potest 
vero infligi etiam tanquam censura, dummodo hoc in casu clerico patefiat 
causa as quam suspensio irrogatur. 

* Noval, De Processibus, Augustae Taurinorum-Romae, 1932, Pars 3, n. 703; 
E. Suarez, op. cit., p. 232; Beste, op. cit., p. 892; Berutti, Imstitutiones Juris 
Canonici, Taurini-Romae, 1938, VI, n. 43 ; Torquebiau, Traité de Droit Canonique, 
Paris, 1948, IV, n. 926; Pistocchi, De Sententia ex Informata Conscientia, 
Taurini, 1932, p. 37. 
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that the special norm for this process derogates from the general 
rule. 

We do not consider that the opinion of these authors is correct. 
On general principles contumacy is required for validity in the 
infliction of a censure, and when a superior is inflicting a censure 
contumacy can arise only in the disregard of a monitio. A monitio, 
therefore, seems to be required for validity from the nature of the 
case and not merely by positive law. Consequently it does not 
seem correct to hold that a special regulation can dispense with 
the necessity of a monitio. If it could, it would be difficult to see 
how contumacy would b+ verified in the infliction of a censure 
ex informata conscientia’ and without contumacy the chief dis- 
tinction between censures and vindicative penalties would be 
eliminated. ? 

We suggest that there is nothing in the special regulation con- 
cerning the process ex informata conscientia which demands that 
we modify the general principles on the infliction of censures. 
Canon 2187, which gives this special regulation that canonical 
monitiones are not required, does not, in our opinion, refer to the 
monitio required for the infliction of a censure. Historically that 
canon is taken almost verbatim from the Instruction Omni 
Tempore of the Congregation of Propaganda of 1884.3 This 
Instruction, which gave the first comprehensive legislation on the 
process ex informata conscientia, did not contemplate the infliction 
of a suspension as a censure but only as a vindicative penalty.‘ 
Similarly it seems to have been taken for granted by pre-Code 
authors that a suspension inflicted ex informata conscientia was not a 
censure.’ Norm 2 of the Instruction which declared that canonical 
monitiones were not required was not therefore meant to rule out 
the necessity of a monitio in the infliction of a.censure. We suggest 

1E. Suarez (op. cit., pp. 231 seq.) seems to hold that the revealing of the cause 
of the suspension before its infliction will be sufficient to give rise to contumacy. 
But the Code does not require that the cause of the suspension be given before the 
decree of suspension. 

*It is no argument against this statement to say that the fact that the continua- 
tion of the suspension will depend on recession from contumacy is enough to warrant 
its being called a censure. For a censure is distinguished from other penalties 
chiefly in that contumacy is necessary in order to incur it. 

* Cf. Gasparri-Serédi, Fontes Codicis Juris Canonici, Romae, 1924, VII, n. 4907: 
“Norma 2. ... ad sane 3 remy ex informata conscientia] impositionem non 
Tequiruntur nec formae judiciales nec canonicae monitiones. Satis erit proinde si 
Praelatus hanc poenam infligens simplici utatur decreto. . .” 

‘Cf. Gasparri, op. cit., where the Instruction speaks of the suspension as poena 
admissi criminis (norm 2), ad expiationem criminum (norma 13), with a definite 
time-limit (norma 5). 

5 Cf. D’Annibale, op. cit., Pars I, Tr. 6, n. 386 ; Lega, De Delictis et Poenis, Romae, 
1901, Lib. II, Pars 3, n. 399; Bucceroni, De Censuris, Romae, 1899, II, n. 113. 
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that it was intended to rule out the necessity of a preventive measure 
called canonicae monitiones which had been outlined in an earlier 
Instruction Sacra Haec (1880).+ 

The law of the Code on the process ex informata conscientia 
incorporates most of the Instruction Omni Tempore. There is one 
notable change, however, in that the Code allows the censure of 
suspension to be inflicted in this way. It is unlikely that canon 
2187 which in pre-Code times did not refer to the monitio which 
must precede a censure should now be taken as excluding that 
monitio, especially since a monitio seems to be required ex natura 
rei in the infliction of a censure. We are of the opinion that canon 
2187 still refers to the preventive measure of canonicae monitiones.: 

That a monitio is required for validity in the infliction of the 
censure of suspension ex imformata conscientia is taught today by 
Coronata, Cappello and Regatillo.? There is, of course, no doubt 
that a monitio is not required when a suspension ex imnformata 
conscientia is inflicted, not as a censure but as a vindicative penalty. 


(b) The necessity of a monitio when a censure has been threatened 
ferendae sententiae in a law 


A number of canonists hold the opinion that when a law has 
attached to it a censure ferendae sententiae, a judge or superior can 
validly inflict that censure when the law has been violated without 
having given the delinquent a previous monitio.4 They admit that 
a monitio should be given for lawfulness because of the prescription 
of the Code, but they maintain that without it the censure is validly 
inflicted. They adduce two arguments in support of their view: 

(i) A monitio is not in this case necessary ex natura rei because 
there is sufficient contumacy in the violation of the law to which 
the censure is attached. Nor is a monitio made necessary for validity 
by the positive law of the Code.® 


1 Fontes, IV, n. 2005 : ‘‘ Mediis quae praeservant praecipue accensentur spiritualia 
exercitia, monitiones et praecepta ... Canonicae monitiones fiunt sive in forma 

terna . . . sive in forma legali.. .” 

2 Cf. can 2306-9; 1952. 

* Coronata, op. cit., III, n. 1630; Cappello, op. cit., III, n. 440; Regatillo, op. 
cit., II, n. 767. 

“ Noldin-Schénegger, De Censuris, Oeniponte, 1940, n. 12; Raus, Institutiones 
Canonicae, Lugduni, 1931, V, n. 450; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1724: “‘ deduxeris 
monitionem non esse necessariam saltem ad valorem in censuris ferendae sententiae 
a jure comminatis”’ ; Heylen, De Censuris, Mechliniae, 1945, Pars I, cap. 2, art.3, 
nn. 2, 3. Creusen also seems to imply that he favours this opinion. Cf. Vermeersch- 
Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 427. 

5 Cf. Noldin-Schénegger, loc. cit., 
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(ii) A Reply of the Code Commission in 1922 stated that the 
violation of a particular precept to which a ferendae sententiae 
censure was attached could be punished by the censure without 
the necessity of a new monitio.1_ When therefore there is question 
of a law and not a particular precept the same doctrine should be 
applied, for the Reply dealt with a clearly parallel situation.? 

The more common and, we believe, the correct opinion seems to 
be that even in this case a monitio is necessary for validity. This 
more common opinior. is based on the argument that the only 
contumacy recognised by the Code in this case is that of one who 
disregards a monitio of a'superior or judge. For when a law merely 
threatens a censure and does not impose it ipso facto, the censure 
is clearly ferendae sententiae. According to the Code in the incurring 
of ferendae sententiae censures one is contumacious when he disobeys 
the monitio of a judge or superior.2 This statement of the Code 
in its context, where contumacy in ferendae sententiae censures is 
contrasted with contumacy in ipso facto censures, implies that the 
violation of a law which merely threatened a censure but did not 
impose it will not be contumacy in the sense contemplated as 
requisite for the incurring of censures. We are, therefore, of the 
opinion that the Code has adopted the more common pre-Code 
opinion in this matter.‘ Most post-Code authors support it too 
either expressly or equivalently. It is expressly taught by Jombart 
and Woywood,' and equivalently by many authors who, while 
holding that a monitio is necessary for the valid infliction of a 
censure, say that a monitio contained in a penal law suffices only 
when the censure is inflicted ipso facto by that law.* 

In reply to the arguments for the other opinion it can be urged 
that it is nowhere stated or implied by the Code that the violation 
of a law to which a ferendae sententiae censure is attached will give 


1Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Milwaukee, 1934, I, p. 845. 

* Cf. Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1724. 

®Can. 2242 § 2. 

4 The laws of the Lateran Councils of 1179 and 1215 which prescribed monitiones 
were always regarded as applying to the situation whieh we are here discussing. 
F. Suarez (op. cit., Disp. III, Sect. 10, n. 20) was the first author to hold that a 
monitio was required for validity in this case. His opinion was supported by many 
authors, including Laymann, Pirhing, Reiffenstuel, Salmanticenses, D’Annibale, 
Lega and Wernz. 

5 Jombart, Traité de Droit Canonique, Paris, 1948, IV, n. 995; Woywod, A 
Practical Commentary on the Code, New York, 1932, II, n. 2082. 

® Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 244; Roberti, op. cit., n. 283 ; Chelodi-Ciprotti, 
op. cit., n. 28; Berutti, op. cit., VI, n. 32; Beste, op. cit., p. 922; Priimmer, op. 
cit., III, n. 480; Merkelbach, Summa Theolegiae Moralis, Parisiis, 1936, n. 681 ; 
Genicot Salsmans, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Bruxellis, 1936, II, n. 568; 
Regatillo, op. cit., II, mm. 859, 874. 
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rise to contumacy. Again, if it is granted that a monitio is necessary 
for validity when a law has no censure attached to it, it must also 
be conceded that the same is true when the law has a /erendae 
sententiae censure attached to it, because the Code does not dis- 
tinguish these two cases in the matter of contumacy. The argument 
from the Reply of the Code Commission in 1922 is not convincing 
because it seems clear that the Reply did not deal with a similar 
situation to the case which is under discussion here. That Reply 
confirmed the common pre-Code doctrine that when a judge had 
given a particular person a precept concerning a specific fault and 
had attached a ferendae sententiae censure to that precept, he 
could at once without a monitio inflict the censure when the precept 
had been transgressed. Both pre-Code doctrine and the Reply 
deal with a well-defined situation—a precept issued by a judge or 
superior to an individual and concerning a specific obligation. The 
basis of the doctrine in the Reply is stated again and again by pre- 
Code authors and by authors of the present day.? It is that in 
this case the precept is itself a monitio in the sense in which we have 
used that term. We submit, therefore, that there is no parity 
between the situation covered by the Reply and the case of a 
censure threatened ferendae sententiae in a law. 

To sum up, a momitio is necessary for validity in the infliction of a 
censure by a judge or superior ; it is necessary in all cases and ne- 
cessary ex natura rei to give rise to contumacy. For that reason 
we have suggested that contumacy may be defined as the relative 
or proportionate contempt of ecclesiastical coercive authority— 
contempt of the law or precept when an ipso facto censure is imposed 
by a law or precept, and contempt of the monitio of a judge or 
superior when the censure is inflicted by a judge or superior. 


FACTORS WHICH EXCUSE FROM CONTUMACY 


If a censure is ferendae sententiae it will be inflicted by a judge 
or superior who must not only have issued a previous monitio 
but must also take into account, in the process by which he inflicts 


1 This doctrine is found in the Decretalists (for instance, Hostiensis, Lectura in 
Decretales, Parisiis, 1512, c. ex parte, de verb. signif., v. vel stare). Modern expression 
of it begins with Sanchez, De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, Antverpiae, 1626, 
IX, Disp. 24, n. 28 and we have found no_ pre-Code author who denies it. 

2Cf. chez, loc. cit., “id p tum fuit monitio et praecesserit contumacia 
non obediendo ”’ ; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 244: “ alia monitio non requiritur 
praeter illam quae in ipso praecepio continetur, quae est admonitio omnino singularis 
et personalis qua subdito in particulari intimatur quid praestare debeat ut contumax 
non sit” ; Beste, op. cit., p. 918; Berutti, op. cit., VI, n, 32. 
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the censure, the factors which may have eliminated or mitigated 
the responsibility of the delinquent. The Code gives a general 
rule to guide him in the principle that whatever excuses from grave 
imputability will excuse from all penalties.2 The excusing cause 
must however be proven in the process. Apart from this general 
rule, much is left to the prudence and conscience of the judge or 
Superior.® 

With ipso facto censures on the other hand the situation is quite 
different. Here it is «. law or precept which imposes the censure 
without the intervention of a judge or superior, or any process, 
for the censure binds immediately and automatically when the 
crime to which it is attached is committed. Since therefore the 
delinquent must, as it were, inflict the censure on himself, it is 
important that he be given clear principles to enable him to deter- 
mine whether he has incurred the censure or perhaps been excused 


4 from it. 


The Code gives a few general principles concerning factors which 
excuse from ipso facto censures. These excusing factors, according 
tocanon 2242 § 2, eliminate contumacy in the incurring of such 
censures. In other words, there will be virtual contempt only 
where these factors do not operate. We give here the principles 
which govern the influence of these factors. 

(I) As in the incurring of ferendae sententiae censures, whatever 
precludes grave imputability of the crime excuses from the ipso 
facto censure attached to the crime.‘ In the sacramental forum 
the application of this principle will depend on whether the penitent 
committed a grave sin by the delictum. If he did not, he has incurred 
no censure. 

(II) When the law or precept to which the ipso facto censure is 
attached requires full knowledge and deliberation for the incurring 
of the censure, any and every lessening of the delinquent’s im- 
putability excuses him from the censure even though the crime 
remains gravely imputable.6 Some penal laws demand full know- 
ledge and deliberation. They can be recognized by phrases like 
praesumpserit, scienter, ausus fuerit, studiose, temerarie, consulto 
gerit which are used in them. Examples of such laws are the 
canons which impose censures for the direct violation of the seal of 
confession, for the reading or retaining of books of apostates,heretics 
or schismatics which defend apostacy heresy or schism, for having 
one’s children baptized by a non-Catholic minister or having children 


Can. 2218 § 1. Can. 2218 § 2. *Can. 2223. *Can. 2218 § 2, 
*Cf. can. 2229 § 2. 
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brought up in a non-Catholic religion.!_ From incurring the censures 
attached to these laws, any lessening of imputability excuses— 
minor age, for instance, passion which has not been deliberately | 
excited, drunkenness even if it be voluntary, grave fear, grave 
inconvenience, necessity.2, The factor of ignorance (to which error 
and inadvertence are equiparated in this matter) whether of the law, 
of the penalty or of fact will excuse provided it is not affected 
ignorance.* Affected ignorance is ignorance which is directly 
willed although the obligation to remove it is realized. It will 
never excuse from ipso facto censures and if it is considered as a 
factor which lessens imputability, it is the only exception to the 
general principle stated above. Other degrees of ignorance will 
excuse from censures attached to laws which require full knowledge 
and deliberation. In particular, crass ignorance excuses and any 
less imputable ignorance. Crass ignorance is described by authors 
as that of a person who exerts little or no effort to acquire knowledge 
which he should possess,‘ and it is often stated that it is crass 
ignorance not to know matters pertaining to one’s state of life or 
office.® 

(III) When the law or precept to which an ipso facto censure is 
attached does not require full knowledge and deliberation, a person 
who commits the crime with grave imputability will not be excused 
from incurring the censure unless he has acted under the influence 
of any of the three factors, age, ignorance and fear, in the circum- 
stances to be explained below.* The general rule applies therefore 
to factors like drunkenness, passion, lack of due care, weak minded- 
ness—these do not excuse from the censure if the crime is gravely 
imputable. Each of the factors which do excuse requires some 
explanation. 

(a) Age. The norm here is that a person who has not reached the 
age of puberty is excused from all ipso facto penalties and therefore 
from all ipso facto censures. According to a probable opinion the 


1Can. 2369 § 1; 2318 § 1; 2319 § 1 nn. 3 and 4. 

2Cf. can. 2201, 2204, 2205., 2206. Even light fear will excuse according to 
many authors, but some say it will not excuse if the crime involves contempt of 
faith or of ecclesiastical authority or the public injury to souls. Cf. Coronata, 
op. cit., IV, n. 1718. 

$Can. 2229 § 1, n 2. Swoboda, op. cit. pp. 207 ff., holds that affected ignorance 
of fact is a lessening of imputability and excuses. : 

*Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 76; Michiels, Normae Generales, Parisiis-Tornact 
Romae, 1949 (ed. 2), p. 445; Beste, op. cit., p. 901. 

5 Roberti, loc. cit. ; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1658 ; Cappello, De Censuris, 0. 54. 
For a more lenient view cf. Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 150f.; Vermeersch-Creused, 
op. cit., III, n. 422. 

* Cf. can. 2229 § 3; 2230. 
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age of puberty in penal matters is fourteen completed years for 
both boys and girls.* 

(6) Ignorance. The norm is that ignorance (to which are equip- 
arated error and inadvertence) which is not crass or supine, whether 
it be of the law, of fact or merely of the penalty, excuses from 
ipso facto censures attached to laws or precepts which do not require 
full knowledge and deliberation. There are many points of interest 
in this rule. 

(i) Ignorance that is not crass or supine will excuse. Crass or 
supine ignorance is a more culpable degree of ignorance than merely 
gravely culpable ignorance and hence ignorance that is merely 
gravely culpable will excuse from ipso facto censures. This con- 
clusion is certain in the law of the Code because ignorance that is 
less than gravely culpable excuses from all penalties according to 
an earlier principle, and here there is contemplated a degree of 
ignorance which will excuse from censures but not from vindicative 
penalties. That degree of ignorance must therefore be merely 
gravely culpable ignorance.? The distinction between crass ignor- 
ance and merely gravely culpable ignorance may be difficult to 
make in practice. Crass ignorance we have described above as 
that of one who makes little or no effort to acquire knowledge which 
he should possess. Merely gravely culpable ignorance is described 
as that of a person who makes some effort to acquire the requisite 
knowledge but whose effort is notably less than that which would 
be made by a prudent man.* Hence any ignorance that is not 
crass or supine, whether it is inculpable, venially culpable or gravely 
culpable, will excuse from ipso facto censures. 

(ii) Ignorance of the law excuses. This and the following points 
concern the object which is not known. Ignorance of the law, 
that is, ignorance of the ecclesiastical law or precept which inflicts 
the censure, excuses because contumacy implies disobedience to 
ecclesiastical authority and one is considered virtually disobedient 
only if his ignorance of the ecclesiastical law is crass. 

(iii) Ignorance of fact excuses. Although the Code does not 
expressly mention ignorance of fact in the norm concerning ignorance 
which excuses from ipso facto censures, it is the common teach- 


ing of authors that the norm in question applies to ignorance of 
fact.4 


1Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 80 ; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 424. 
* Michiels, op. cit., p. 445. 

*Cf. Michiels, op. cit., p. 446; Swoboda, op. cit., p. 138. 
*Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1719; Swoboda, op. cit., p. 195. 
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(iv) Ignorance of the penalty alone excuses. It is not easy to 
determine exactly what is meant by the phrase ignorantia solius 
poenae which is used by the Code. As the interpretation of that 
phrase is important in determining the notion of contumacy, it 
merits a full consideration. 

There are many possible meanings of the phrase and we have to 
decide which gives the correct interpretation here. It might mean 
ignorance that the law being violated is a penal law, or ignorance 
that the violation of the law incurs an automatic penalty, or ignor- 
ance of the nature of the penalty incurred, (that is, whether it is a 
censure or a vindicative penalty or whether it is an excommunication, 
suspension or interdict). We are of the opinion that the correct 
interpretation in the present context includes only ignorance of 
the fact that the law is a penal law or of the fact that the violation 
of it brings with it an automatic penalty. 

At least one author holds the opinion that ignorance of the fact 
that the penalty is a censure and ignorance of the fact that the 
censure is an excommunication will excuse from the censure in 
question. We must examine his view in its twofold aspect. 

Three arguments are urged in support of the opinion that one 
who thinks that the penalty incurred is a vindicative penalty or 
who at least is ignorant that it is a censure, will be excused from 
the ipso facto censure. 

The first argument is based on the fact that the monitio 
which must precede the infliction of a censure by a judge or superior 
must threaten the precise and specific censure to be imposed and 
that a monitio which threatens a penalty in general terms is in- 
sufficient. The same is true a pari, it is argued, when the law itself 
takes the place of the monitio as it does in ipso facto censures. The 
conclusion is that a delinquent who is unaware of the fact that 
an ipso facto censure is imposed by the law is not really warned by 
the law.?. This argument is not convincing. Granted that in 
ipso facto censures the law takes the place of a monitio and must 
specify the censure attached to the crime,® it does not follow that 
a delinquent will not be warned by the law if he does not know of 
that censure. As far as the law can, it has warned him. Whether 
his ignorance will prevent his being contumacious or not will depend 
on whether the Code makes allowance for such ignorance in the 

factors which excuse from contumacy. 


1 Swoboda, op. cit. pp. 214-25. 
2 Swoboda, op. cit., p. 218. 
* Cf. can. 2217 § 1, n. 2. 
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The second argument is from the nature of contumacy. Con- 
tumacy, it is stated, is disobedience coupled with contempt of the 
imposed censure ; but contempt of the censure is impossible without 
knowledge of the censure; consequently, it is urged, ignorance 
of the enacted censure excuses.1. In reply to this argument we 
submit that it is not at all certain that contumacy necessarily 
means contempt of the imposed censure as distinct from contempt 
of an ecclesiastical penalty. Neither the Code nor the teaching 
of authors imply such a meaning for contumacy. 

That contumacy is contempt of a censure as distinct from a vin- 
dicative penalty is not in our opinion demanded by the Code. Canon 
2242 § 2 says that there is sufficient contumacy in the violation 
of a law or precept to which an ipso facto penalty is attached unless 
one is excused from the penalty by a cause admitted in law. Canon 
2229 in giving the excusing causes uses the phrase ignorantia solius 
poenae. In neither place does the Code use the word censura. In 
fact the phrase ignorantia solius poenae which is used in these canons 
is the same as that used in canon 2202 on imputability in general 
where the obvious meaning appears to be ignorance that the law 
hasa penalty attached. We think then that to interpret ignorantia 
solius poenae as ignorantia solius censurae is to strain the meaning 
of the phrase. 

Post-Code authors likewise do not demand knowledge of the 
censure as distinct from a vindicative penalty for the requirements 
of contumacy. It is true that many of them describe contumacy 
as contempt of a censure® but they do not thereby imply contempt 
of a censure as distinct from a vindicative penalty. That is clear 
from the fact that the common teaching on the point we are dealing 
with is that knowledge that the penalty incurred is a censure is 
not required in order that one be contumacious.‘ 

The third argument is drawn from the common doctrine of 
authors before the Code that ignorance of the censure excused from 


1Swoboda, op. cit., p. 219. , 

*Cf. can. 2202 § 2: Ignorantia solius poenae imputabilitatem delicti non 
tollit, sed aliquantum minuit. 

*See above p. 333, footnote 2. 
_ *Cf. Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, Bruges, 1922, III, n. 767: ‘‘ Non censetur 
ignorare censuram qui confuso modo novit peccato adjunctam esse quandam poen- 
alem sanctionem ecclesiasticam. Is a contumacia minime excusatur”; Beste 
op. cit., p. 902: ‘‘ Ignorantia solius poenae . . . non verificatur si sciat legem esse 
poenalem, sed ignorat specificam poenam ”’ ; Bride in Dictionaire de Droit Canonique, 
Paris, 1942, art. Censurves, n. 2; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 422; “‘ Non 
\gorat poenam qui sciens gravi poena canonica violationem legis sanciri, naturam 
istius poenae ignorat’”’; Michiels, op. cit., I, p. 456, nota 3; Cappello, Summa 
Juris Canonici, III, n. 468 ; Noldin-Schénegger, De Censuris, n. 24. 
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ipso facto censures.1 But we submit that, since pre-Code authors 
did not discuss the precise question in which we are interested,’ 
their mode of expression can scarcely be taken as supporting one 
side or the other in this problem. In pre-Code law the question of 
ignorance of a censure as distinct from a vindicative penalty did 
not claim the attention of authors. The primary question for them 
was whether ignorance of an ecclesiastical law excused from the 
penalty attached to that law. The general answer was that it 
did not, unless the penalty was a censure.? The question therefore 
of ignorance of the penalty alone had for pre-Code authors relevance 
only in regard to censures. It was natural therefore that some 
of the great number of authors who held that ignorance of the 
penalty alone would excuse from censures should express their 
view in the phrase ignorantia solius censurae excusat* without 
thereby passing judgment on the question of whether one who 
knew that there was some penalty attached to the law but was 
ignorant of the fact of its being a censure would be excused. This 
interpretation of pre-Code authors is, we think, confirmed by the 
consideration that many authors in expressing their support of 
the doctrine that ignorance of the penal nature of the law excused 
from censures did not use the phrase ignorantia solius censurae but 
more general phrases like ignorantia poenae seu censurae® or simply 
ignorantia poenae.* It is significant that the only pre-Code author 
whom we have found to discuss the precise question in which we 
are interested held that to incur a censure a confused knowledge 
of some penalty sufficed.’ 

Our conclusion then from the examination of the above arguments 
is that ignorantia solius poenae will not be verified in one who knows 


1 Swoboda, op. cit., p. 219. 

* This is admitted by Swoboda, loc. cit. 

* Provided of course that a grave sin was committed. Cf. Wernz, Jus Decre- 
talium, Prati, 1906, VI, n. 21, 158: ‘‘ Neque excusat ignorantia etsi inculpabilis 
legis humanae cum quis transgreditur legem divinam non ignoratam quam sua 
sanctione poenali lex humana tuetur (nisi sanctio sit censura) ” ; Swoboda, op. cit., 


‘This is the more usual phrase among pre-Code authors. 

5 Cf. Laymann, Theologia Moralis, Lugduni, 1681, Tom I, Lib. I, Tr. 5, cap. 5, 
n. 8; Pirhing, Jus Canonicum, Venetiis, 1759, V, tit. 39, n. 45; Sannig, Universum 
Jus Canonicum, Pragae, 1687, V, tit. 39, n. 28 ; Dicastillus, De Censuris, Antverpiae, 
1662, n. 301. 

*Cf. Zoesius, Commentaria, Coloniae, 1691, V, tit. 39, n. 150; Cabassutius 
Jus Canonicum, Augustoritum, 1738, V, cap. 13,n.5 Krimer, Quaestiones Canonicae, 
Augustae-Vindelicorum, 1747, V, tit. 39, n. 1797. 

7 Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, Friburgi-Brisgoviae, 1890, Vol. II, Lib. 2, Tr. 1, 
n. 865 : “‘ Satis esse ad censuram incurrendam confusam quandam poenae notitiam, 
non requiri accuratam censurae ejusque effectuum cognitionem . . . satis est noss¢ 
ecclesiam certum illud crimen speciali poena prohibere,”’ 
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that the law has a penalty attached to it but is ignorant that the 
penalty is a censure. 

The other aspect of the opinion put forward above is that ignorance 
of the fact that the penalty is an excommunication excuses from 
that penalty even when it is known that the violation of the law 
involves some censure. The arguments for this view are based 
on the unique nature of an excommunication and on the teaching 
of early authors.! 

This view is open to the same objection as was urged against the 
opinion that ignorance of a censure as distinct from a vindicative 
penalty excused. In short, the law of the Code and the teaching 
of post-Code authors are against it in so far as neither seems to 
admit any special rule of excusation in regard to excommunication.?* 
It is true that many authors of the sixteenth century can be adduced 
in support of this view, on the ground that an excommunication 
isthe most severe penaliy of the Church and should not be incurred 
by one who was ignorant of it.* But authors who wrote sub- 
sequent to the sixteenth century treat of all censures alike and make 
no special concession to ignorance of an excommunication. It 
is more likely then that the Code has repeated the teaching of the 
latter group of authors, especially, as we have seen, since the words 
of the Code are general for all censures. 

The only remaining point to be discussed in the interpretation of 
the phrase ignorantia solius poenae of the Code concerns a matter 
which as far as we know has not been specifically dealt with by 
authors. The question arises in the following circumstances. A 
person violates a law to which an ipso facto censure is attached but, 
although he knows he is breaking the law, he is under the impression 
that the violation makes him only liable to a penalty and that he 
does not incur the penalty automatically. We suggest that there 
are good grounds for the opinion that his error or ignorance amounts 
to ignorantia solius poenae. It is true that he knows that the 
law is a penal law, but for him it is penal only in the sense that 
he thinks his transgression of it is punishable by his bishop. The 
important thing is that he does not connect the incurring of the 
penalty with the law which he violates—he connects it rather 
with the subsequent action of his superior. In his transgression 
of the law, it does not seem that he is disobedient to ecclesiastical 


1Cf. Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 220 seq. 
*Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 422. 


*For instance, Lopez (t1596), Henriquez (¢1608), D’Avila (¢1601), Navarrus 
(t1586), Passarinus (¢1677), Sanchez (+1610). 
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coercive authority and therefore he is not contumacious. One 
cannot quote authorities for this view since the point does not 
seem to have been discussed, but the above conclusion represents 
we believe, a valid deduction from the general principles on 
contumacy. 

To sum up our interpretation of the phrase ignorantia solius 
poenae, we can say that the correct meaning appears to be ignorance 
of the fact that the violation of the law brings with it some 
ecclesiastical penalty. 

(c) Fear. The norm which covers the influence of the factor 
of fear is that one who through grave fear violates a law or precept 
to which an ipso facto censure is attached is excused from that 
censure unless the violation involves either contempt of the faith 
or of ecclesiastical authority or the public injury of souls.!_ Authors 
find the basis of this norm in the consideration that, apart from the 
exceptional cases, either the law does not bind in the circumstances 
of grave fear and therefore there is no delictum,* or if the law does 
continue to bind (as it does when it concerns a matter that is in- 
trinsically wrong) the violation of it is not considered to be so de- 
liberate as to merit an ipso facto penalty.* It is noteworthy that 
the norm holds even though the violation of the law or precept is 
intrinsically wrong and gravely culpable, for example, the procuring 
of an abortion. This is certain from a Reply of the Code Com- 
mission in 1937.‘ 

The norm applies only when the fear is grave. Grave fear is 
verified when the evil or danger which is feared is serious and 
imminent for the person who is affected by it.5 

Most authors teach that the fear in question here must also be 
extrinsic that is, inflicted by an external free agent. They 
thereby imply the fear which arises from an imagined evil (intrinsic 
fear) is not sufficient to excuse. A few authors however include 
intrinsic fear in this norm.’ 

Although the Code expressly mentions only grave fear in this 


1 Cf. can. 2229 § 3, n. 3. This norm is not peculiar to censures. 

*Cf. Michiels, De Delictis et Poenis, p. 206. 

* Cf. can. 2205 ; 2229 § 3, n. 3; Cappello, De Censuris, n. 60. 

*Cf. Bouscaren, op. cit., II, p. 570: The Commission of Interpretation was 
asked : Whether grave fear excuses from penalties /atae sententiae if the crime, although 
intrinsically wrong and gravely culpable, does not tend to the contempt of the 
faith or of ecclesiastical authority nor to the public harm of souls according to 
canon 2229 § 3, n.3. Reply. In the affirmative. 

5 Cf. Michiels, op. cit., pp. 199, 206. 

* Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, 87; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., III, n. 389 ; 
Michiels, op. cit., p. 198. 

7 Cf. Heylen, op. cit., p. 30, 
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norm, there are good grounds for the view that two other factors— 
necessity and grave inconvenience—are included in the same rule. 
By necessity is meant the absolute impossibility of observing the 
law without violating the rights of others.1_ Grave inconvenience 
means the moral impossibility of observing the law without serious 
detriment to one’s interests.2 An earlier canon of the Code in 
dealing with imputability of crimes in general equiparates necessity 
and grave inconvenience with grave fear in regard to their influence 
on imputability.* It is arguable at least that it implies the same 
equiparation in the norm on excusation from ipso facto penalties.‘ 
We consider the inclusion of necessity and grave inconvenience in 
the norm given above a probable opinion.’ It is interesting to 
note that the case of intrinsic fear is included by some authors 
under the factors of necessity or grave inconvenience.® 

It remains that we consider the exceptional cases in which grave 
fear will not excuse from ipso facto censures. In these cases the 
ecclesiastical law or precept continues to bind despite the presence 
of grave fear because some spiritual good which must in all cir- 
cumstances be attained demands that the law be observed even in 
the face of private inconvenience.? Absolutely speaking the 
legislator could have declared that grave fear excuses from ipso 
facto censures even in these cases but in actual fact he has stated 
that it will not excuse. ® 

The exceptional cases are crimes which involve contempt of the 
faith or of ecclesiastical authority or public injury of souls. Not 
many authors give an explanation of these phrases but that given 
by Roberti and Michiels® is worth repeating. Firstly, it is pointed 
out, contempt is something more than the mere absence of respect 
or the mere withholding of honour due ; it involves a positive attack 
by words or acts on the faith or authority. Further, this contempt 
must result from the act which constitutes the crime in itself or 
in the circumstances in which it is placed, and does not depend on 

1Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 123 ; Michiels, op. cit., pp. 206 seq. 

2Cf. Roberti, op. cit., n. 126 ; Michiels, op. cit., p. 200. 

>Can. 2205 §§ 2 and 3. : 

* Although canon 2229 speaks only of ignorance, no one denies that error and 
inadvertence are included in the same rule because of canon 2202 § 3 which in 
treating of imputability in general states ‘‘ quae de ignorantia statuuntur, valent 
quoque de inadvertentia et errore.”” A pari it would seem that the metus spoken 
of in canon 2229 includes the factors which are equiparated with it in canon 2205. 

5Cf. Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1718; Michiels, Normae Generales, vol. I, p. 467, 
MS Werns-Videl, op. cit., VII, nn. 89, 90; cf. Regatillo, op. cit., II, nn. 803 seq. 

7 Cf. Michiels, op. cit., I, p. 466. 


® Roberti, op. cit., n. 122. 
* Roberti, loc. cit., ; Michiels, De Delictis et Poenis, pp. 210 seq. 
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the intention of the delinquent. Again, the faith is taken in the 
sense of those truths which must be believed by divine and catholic 
faith, and ecclesiastical authority as meaning those persons who 
have the power of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Lastly injury of souls 
is stated to result from an act which attacks the faith or morals 
of the faithful and exposes them to the danger of eternal damnation. 
To come under the exceptional cases this injury of souls must be 
public, that is, publicly known or such that can easily become 
known. 

Examples of crimes which come under the exceptional cases and 
are found in the Code are heresy, apostacy, schism and duelling,? 
while another example is given in a Decree of the Holy Office issued 
on goth April, 1951.3 

Our conclusions from the above discussion of contumacy in 
relation to censures can be set down in the following points. 

1. Contumacy is the contempt of legitimate ecclesiastical 
coercive authority. The suggestion that this contempt must be 
relative to the authority which de facto inflicts the censure seems 
correct. 

2. Contumacy is a necessary condition in the incurring of 
censures, because without it the juridical notion of a censure is 
not verified. 

3. In censures inflicted by a judge or superior, contumacy arises 
in the disregard of the monitio which is required for the valid in- 
fliction of such censures in all cases. 

4. In censures imposed automatically on the violation of a law 
or precept, factors like ignorance, age and fear, which excuse from 
ipso facto censures in certain circumstances, eliminate contumacy. 


T. P. CUNNINGHAM 


1 Roberti, op. cit., n. 247; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., VII, n. 201. 

*Cf. can. 2314, 2351. 

* Episcopus, cuiusvis ritus vel dignitatis, aliquem, neque ab Apostolica Sede 
nominatum neque ab Eadem expresse confirmatum, consecrans in Episcopum, 
et qui consecrationem recipit, etsi metu gravi coacti (c. 2229 § 3, 3°), incurrunt 
ipso facto in excommunicationem Apostolicae Sedi specialissimo modo resef- 
vatam. A.A.S., XX XXIII (1951), pp. 217-8. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Catholic Approach to Marriage? 


Ill 


Having emphasized the fundamental principles governing sex morality, 
as insisted on by the Holy See, it is our task now to consider certain more 
particular directions and decisions, showing especially their harmony 
with the foregoing. 


Norms for Confessors 





On 16 May, 1943—nearly a year before the condemnation of the false 
view on the ends and meaning of marriage—the Holy Office issued an 
important instruction entitled Normae Quaedam de Agendi Ratione 
Confessariorum circa VI Decalogi Praeceptum.? 

It does not pertain to the scope of this article to analyze in any detail 
the contents of this important document,* but only to bring out its bearing 
on our general theme, concerned as it is with the right approach to sex 
and its problems in the light of their extreme delicacy and the primary 
purpose of sex itself. 

Dealing with the questioning of penitents, the Instruction insists that 
only those questions be asked which are necessary for integrity, or to 
ascertain the penitents’ dispositions. Integrity itself, it is further pointed 
out, does not bind if it cannot be had without grave loss to either penitent 
or confessor. Hence, if it is prudently feared that some question might 
cause scandal, it should be omitted, and, in general, the confessor must 
bear firmly in mind the common admonition of theologians, that, in 
what concerns the sixth commandment, it is better for him to say too 
little than too much. Therefore, the confessor must not question penitents 
about sins they are not likely to have committed, about circumstances 
that are morally indifferent and, especially, about the manner in which 
the sin was carried out. If for some reason, such as scrupulosity, ignor- 
ance or malice, a penitent is too explicit or indelicate in telling sins of 
anny. the confessor must prudently, but firmly and promptly, check 

m. 


Continued from J.T.Q., Vol. XXI (1954), pp. 258 ff. 

*These Normae did not appear in the A.A.S., but can be found in Periodica, 
1944, pp. 130-3. They have also appeared in some recent manuals of Moral Theology, 
such as Fanfani, vol. III, pp. 356-8, and Lanza-Palazzini, Appendix de Castitate 
et Luxuria, pp. 305-7. 

* Lanza-Palazzini, op. cit., pp. 308-316, gives a brief but valuable commentary. 
There is a longer commentary by Canon Joseph Pistoni, De Agendi Ratione Con- 
fessariorum circa Sextum Decalogi Praeceptum, 1948. 
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Equal caution is required in the confessor when he comes to discharge 
his obligations to admonish and instruct his penitents. He is a spiritual, 
not a corporal, physician, and, as such, must not give advice on points 
of medicine or hygiene,’ and he must say nothing at all which would cause 
surprise or give scandal. Where a penitent needs some instruction in 
these matters, even from a spiritual point of view, he should be sent to 
somebody competent to give it, that is, to one fitted not only with the 
requisite knowledge, but also with the requisite prudence. 

There follows a most emphatic prohibition for the confessor, in any 
circumstances, ever to impart information about the nature of the act 
of generation, or the manner in which it is performed : [tidem ne audeat 
confessarius, seu sponte seu rogatus, de natura vel modo actus quo vita 
transmittitur poenitentes docere, atque ad id nullo unquam praetextu add- 
ucatur. Finally, any instruction given on the sixth commandment must 
be truly necessary and according to the rules of modesty and prudence ; 
and there is a special word of reprobation for confessors, who so question 
and instruct penitents, that, for all practical purposes, they seem interested 
only in sins of unchastity. 

Little reflection is needed to realize the wisdom of the above points, 
and to see how admirably they harmonize with what has been authorita- 
tively laid down on the nature and purpose of sex, and how well they 
observe the extreme delicacy, which, in view especially of the state of 
fallen nature, is required in the handling of sex problems. 

Of all places, the one most removed from the morbid sex consciousness 
of the modern world should surely be the Catholic confessional. Nobody 
should be less prone than the confessor to surround even the lawful use 
of sex in marriage with the false idealism given it by so many modern 
writers, including some Catholics, who have become ardent disciples of 
a hedonism, which is no less pagan because it is expressed in language of 
a certain kind of sensuous piety, or redolent of an inverted mysticism of 
the flesh. Finally, since it is a confessor’s business to exhort his penitents 
to the practice of virtue, he would certainly betray his trust by giving the 
impression that sex is a universal obsession whose fascination can never 
be escaped, or a thing to be pried into and discussed from every possible 
angle, as though every difficulty and problem were radically a sexual 
one.? 


Artificial Insemination 


On this question the Pope has made two important pronouncements, 
the first in an address to the members of the International Congress of 


1 Thus it seems forbidden for a confessor to tell a woman, or any penitent, what 
days of the cycle are sterile ; she should be referred to a competent and conscientious 
physician. It is to be noted that, addressing the midwives, Pius XII said explicitly 
it is their duty, and not that of the priest, to furnish information on this point,A.A.S., 
XXXXIII (1951), p. 844; “ Christian Marriage and Childbirth,” p. 14. Cf. also 
McCarthy, Jr. Eccl. Record, LX XVIII (1952), p. 442. 

* Concerning the force of these Normae, Pistoni and Lanza-Palazzini note they 
do not constitute a new law or decree, but are a disciplinary instruction explaining 
and applying what is already imposed by the divine natural law (about avoiding 
scandal), or the positive law of the Church. 
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Medical Men on 29 September, 19491, the other in the course of his remarks 
to the midwives some two years later.? 

In the first of these statements, having condemned all artificial in- 
semination outside marriage as well as insemination within marriage 
with semen that is not the husband’s, the Pope goes on to deal with the 
morality of artificial fecundation between husband and wife—a matter 
then much disputed among Catholic theologians.* Without deciding 
the matter when it is a question of using artificial helps to facilitate the 
natural act, or to enable it to attain its purpose after its normal perform- 
ance, he says new methods of fecundation itself are absolutely to be 
excluded, since their very novelty indicates they are not in accord with 
the will and design of the Creator for the procreation of human life.* 

To the midwives the Holy Father points out that artificial fecundation 
disregards the true nature of the marriage contract. This gives the right 
only to acts that are truly personal, requiring the immediate co-operation 
of both partners, who give themselves to each other so as to become 
“two in one flesh” in the Scriptural sense of the phrase. Quite other 
is the process of artificial insemination, which deprives marriage of its 
personal dignity, and, as the Holy Father says, ‘“‘ would convert the 
home, the sanctuary of the family, into a mere biological laboratory.” 

Given the fundamental principle that the primary purpose of sex and 
marriage is the generation of children, it is not, perhaps, immediately 
evident that artificial insemination in the strict sense is immoral, but it 
can be clearly and certainly deduced. 

This can be shown both positively and negatively. Positively, be- 
cause the work of procreation is the work of nature itself. Nature 
demands imperiously its own conservation and propagation, but in a 
manner that will guarantee the necessary care and education of offspring, 
that is, only in lawful marriage. In man, the instinct to propagate 
must not be considered on a merely animal or biological level, but as 
something rationalized. Consequently the act of generation, exercised 
between human beings, is fully and properly natural only when it takes 
place between husband and wife.® 


14.A.S., XXXXI (1949), pp. 559-60. 

*4.A.S., XXXXIII (1951), p. 850; ‘‘ Christian Marriage,” pp. 20-1. 

3 It is a long time since any theologian hesitated to condemn the use of unnatural 
practices (masturbation, onanism) to obtain the husband’s semen. Thus the Pope 
dismisses this aspect ina word. Those theologians favouring artificial insemination 
stipulated that the semen must be obtained without any sexual commotion (e.g. 
directly from the epididymis, or by massaging the prostate gland). 

* According to the distinction made by the Pope himself, two types of artificial 
insemination are discussed by theologians: “ Proprie dicta . . . . quando semen, 
omissa omni copula, . . . arte in vaginam immittitur : improprie dicta . . . . quando 
peracta copula naturali natura solummodo adiuvatur, ut finis copulae, generatio 
sc., obtineri possit,’’ Aertyns-Damen, Theologia Moralis, 1950, n. 896, q. 7, p.659. 

The latter type ‘‘ fecundatio improprie dicta ”’ is still freely discussed amongst 
Catholic theologians. 

5 Cf. the important argumentation of S. Thomas to prove the intrinsic malice of 
fornication (S. Theol., 2-2, 154, 1). In his work, Die Sexualethik des heiligen Thomas 
von Aquin, Father J. Fuchs, S.J., stresses the importance in Thomistic ethics of re- 
garding the conjugal act as the natural act whereby man propagates himself—actus 
naturae (cf. pp. 159-66). 
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Thus even though marriage is a true contract, that is, a voluntary 
arrangement entered into by two human beings, it is a natural contract— 
unique amongst contracts by the fact that its object is already prescribed 
by nature itself. Therefore, it cannot give a right to any way of generating 
which is not nature’s way, but only to that mutual bodily act involving 
the immediate and personal co-operation of man and wife, to which man’s 
sexual instinct inclines him and which is shown to be natural by the very 
structure of the sex organs themselves.! 

The fact that modern science has found means of propagating human 
life other than the natural means can no more change the nature of the 
marriage contract than it can change human nature itself. By very 
definition, artificial insemination is a thing specifically distinct from the 
natural act of generation,? and hence the right to its performance can 
never be the object of a natural contract, or of any contract whatsoever, 
since procreation is the work of nature. To say that marriage gives 
such a right is to make of it an entirely man-made institution, and to 
give man control over nature itself.* 

The negative argument for the connexion between the Catholic teaching 
on the immorality of artificial insemination and the same teaching on 
the primary purpose of marriage can be stated very simply. Once you 
give to sex any value, that is a complete value independently of its 
procreative purpose, it is impossible to find any convincing reason why 
artificial insemination should be wrong. If the meaning of sex is found 
wholly in the mutual, personal fulfilment which its use is supposed to 
give, then it must be possible to think of procreation as something that 
need not be the result of such use. Separate sex from procreation, and 
you necessarily open the door to separating procreation from sex. Once 
that is done, there is no cogent reason why conception need be anything 
else except an affair of the laboratory. 

To sum up the contents of the last four or five paragraphs, we can make 
the assertion that it is just as unnatural to produce offspring by artificial 
means as it is to use artificial means to prevent their conception. In 
both cases man forgets that the forces controiling the production of human 
life are to be used only as the Author of human life has indicated. Man 
has no more right to dictate the manner of their use than he has to dispose 
arbitrarily of life itself. 

Before leaving this point, it is of interest to observe how the Catholic 
attitude towards artificial fecundation throws into relief the wonderful 
harmony between the personalistic and procreative aspects of marriage, 
between its secondary and primary purposes. Because the only lawful 
way of generating children involves—as the Pope points out—the intimate, 
personal co-operation of husband and wife as two in one flesh, children 
are the pledge and symbol of deepest conjugal love, the full verification 

of the oneness to which such love aspires. Children are not something 
apart from their parents and the mutual expression of their love, as they 


1 Thus in substance do authors argue against artificial insemination, v.g. Madden 
A.C.R., Oct. 1946, pp. 286-89 ; Zamitt, O.P., Angelicum, 1949, pp. 35-38 ; Hirth, 
S.J., Periodica, 1949, pp. 282-295, in some excellent notes on the Papal allocution 
to the medical congress. 


2 Zamitt, loc. cit. * Hirth, loc. cit. 
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would be if conceived with parents the passive subjects of laboratory 
experiments, but something to which that love has been directed and its 
highest fulfilment, bringing a personal enrichment the more admirable 
because of the sublime service rendered the human race. 


Periodic Continence 


The Pope’s address to the midwives is also notable for his clear state- 
ment on the morality of periodic continence—the deliberate restriction 
of conjugal intercourse to the presumably sterile days of the female 
cycle, with the intention of thus avoiding children. 

Since the popularization of the Knaus-Ogino theory, discussion amongst 
Catholics on the moral aspects of the exclusive use of the sterile period 
has been extensive, and a vast literature has grown up.!__ The chief 
point in debate has been whether married people, who use their conjugal 
rights, are—apart from excusing causes—justified in deliberately avoiding 
intercourse when it is likely to be fruitful ; or, positively, are those who 
use marital rights bound in normal circumstances to try to use them 
fruitfully ?2. From what the Pope has said, it now seems certain that 
they are. 

His. words are as follows: ‘‘ The marriage contract, which confers 
upon husband and wife the right to satisfy the inclinations of nature, 
sets them up in a certain state of life, the married state. But upon couples 
who perform the act peculiar to their state, nature and the Creator 
impose the function of helping the conservation of the human race. The 
characteristic activity which gives their state its value is the bonum 
prolis. The individual and society, the people and the State, the Church 
itself, depend for their existence in the order established by God on 
fruitful marriage. Therefore, to embrace the married state, continuously 
to make use of the faculty proper to it and lawful in it alone, and, on the 
other hand, to withdraw always and deliberately with no serious reason 
from its primary obligation, would be a sin against the very meaning of 
married life.’’* 

As already emphasized, marriage is a natural contract, that is, one 
whose object and purpose are determined by nature itself. Those, then, 
who use marital rights are, by the very reason of their state, instruments 
of nature, and therefore of the Author of nature, in the all important 
work of propagating the human race. God intends the conjugal act 
as, primarily, the means of generating children. Consequently, those 
who have and use the right of exercising such an aet, do wrong if, without 
any excusing cause, they so exercise it that, owing to circumstances of 


1In the A. Cath. Record the question has been discussed by Monsignors Nevin 
(Oct. 1937) and Madden (April 1949), both of them giving a solution in conformity 
with the later Papal ruling. In a work published in the U.S. in 1944, Dr. O. Griese 
defended the proposition that exclusive use of the safe period is per se unlawful, 
per accidens lawful, and this was the view also of Fr. F. Connell, C.SS.R., Associate 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of America(The Rhythm in 
Christian Morality. Preface by Fr. Connell). 

2 Cf. G. Kelly, S.J., Theological Studies, March, 1953, p. 56. 

3A.A.S., XXXXIII (1951), pp. 854-856. 
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time, deliberately selected by them with such a purpose in mind, it is 
rendered naturally sterile. Consequently, the permanently and deliber- 
ately unfruitful use of conjugal rights is, as the Pope says, “ a sin against 
the very meaning of conjugal life ’’—wn peccare contro il senso stesso 
della vita coniugale. 

The Papal statement on this matter, as on so many others, brings to 
our notice the imperative need to appreciate the divinely ordained 
hierarchy of ends in Christian marriage. This is what people fail to do, 
when, without reason, they seek to enjoy the pleasures of married life, 
while declining its primary responsibility : secondary ends are sought to 
the exclusion of the primary end. Concupiscence is satisfied and love is 
expressed in carnal intimacy, but there is a deliberate refusal to seek the 
one purpose for whcse achievement both concupiscence and conjugal love 
exist. As the Pope puts it: “ To avoid habitually the fecundity of the 
union, while at the same time to continue fully satisfying their sensuality, 
can be derived only from a false appreciation of life and from reasons 
having nothing to do with proper ethical laws.’’! 

Thus we seem to have another example of that hedonism in the use 
of marriage so strongly reprobated by supreme authority. Thus, too, 
the opinion expressed by Fr. Diamond, S.J., that unlawful use of the 
sterile period is a violation of conjugal chastity, seems well founded, for, 
as he points out, conjugal chastity is the virtue which inclines to the 
rightly ordered use of sex in marriage. Therefore, upon those who 
wish to use their marital rights, a positive precept is imposed—“ use 
marriage fruitfully.’ Being positive it binds semper sed non ad semper. 
Consequently, there is no obligation to use marriage only when it can 
be fruitful, that is, to endeavour that its every use should be fruitful. 
Likewise, concrete circumstances can altogether exempt individuals from 
having intercourse at the fertile periods, even though they have it at 
other times, and this exemption can hold even for the whole duration 
of their married lives.* 

Much of the discussion provoked by the Pope’s words has centred 
around the gravity of the sin committed by those who unlawfully use 
the sterile period, even when such conduct is by mutual consent and when 
danger of incontinence, or of other evils which they are bound to avoid, 
is absent. For some the sin is no more than venial, at least in practice, 

1 A.A.S., loc. cit. 

* See Clergy Review, Aug. 1952. Fr. Diamond’s opinion is opposed by Fr. Bonnar, 
O.F.M., and Canon Mahoney, who are agreed that, at least for a grave sin, some 
virtue other than chastity would have to be violated. However, for S. Thomas, 
chastity, as a subjective part of temperance, regulates its subject matter (delecta- 
tiones et usus venereorum) according to the necessities of life; hence married 
chastity would look to the needs of the species, i.e., its due conservation and 
propagation. Cf. S. Theol., 2-2, 141, 6; 151, 3. 

* Thus the Pope refers to “‘ serious motives . . . that can exempt.’ He states 
the underlying principle as follows: ‘a positive fulfilment may be omitted when 
serious reasons, independently from the good will of those obliged by it, show that 
this action is not opportune or prove that such a demand cannot reasonably be 


made of human nature.” A.A.S., loc. cit., p. 845. Cf. Lanza-Palazzini, De Cas- 
titate et Luxuria, p. 83. 

“ Especially where there is no good reason for people to avoid the fruitful use 
of marriage, periodic continence is apt to be seriously sinful for extrinsic considera- 
tions, e.g., danger of incontinence, likelihood of a serious rift, etc. Cf. Damen, op. cit., 
vol. II, n. 897. 
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since, as they allege, no clear proof of serious guilt has yet been advanced.! 

Radically opposed to this is the view of Fr. F. Connell, C.SS.R., who 
considers it to be a justifiable conclusion from the Pope’s words, that it 
would be a mortal sin unlawfully to avoid children by the rhythm method 
for a considerable time, and thinks a confessor would be justified in 
taking such a view if a penitent has thus acted for more than five years.” 
Others, though apparently hesitant in reaching this precise conclusion, 
are convinced it would be a mortal sin to avoid children by the unlawful 
use of the sterile period for the entire duration of married life.* 

The more one ponders the Pope’s words, the more difficult it is to avoid 
the conclusion that the very least they could mean is what is maintained 
by the theologians last mentioned. From a solemnly proclaimed principle 
that those who use marriage are bound to provide for the conservation 
of the race, he deduces the conclusion that those who unreasonably and 
utterly disregard such an obligation sin against the meaning of marriage. 
There is no doubt that the conservation of the race is a matter of grave 
moment. That being so, the purpose of marriage and the one lawful 
means of securing it, must be of the highest importance, and therefore 
it cannot be a light matter to act as if these weighty considerations were 
devoid of all substance. The only conclusion seems to be that unlawful 
use of the sterile period, at least if it endure for the whole of married 
life, cannot be less than a mortal sin.* 

Assuming then the sin to be grave, our next question is whether we 
can explain its gravity from the very nature of the virtue of chastity.® 
Surely we can, since the fundamental rule governing sex activity is wholly 
and irrationally set aside and disregarded. It is true that we have not 
a positive frustration of the generative faculty, as in the practice of 
contraception. This latter frustration is always seriously sinful, for it is 
a deliberate perversion of the faculty itself, and, therefore, there is no 
such thing as a contraceptive act which is only a venial sin. On the other 
hand, unjustifiable use of the sterile period for limited, or, at least, 
relatively brief stretches, is not mortally sinful per se, since the objective 
relation of the acts to their primary purpose remains, while the fact 
that such a way of acting is not of long duration shows there is no total 
disregard of the primary purpose in the minds of those who perform the 
acts in question. 

It is otherwise when this way of acting is continued for the whole 
of married life. To understand this, it should, perhaps, be remarked 
that where it is a question of the natural or divine positive law, the 
principle, finis praecepti non cadit sub praecepto, is carefully to be under- 


1This is the view, for example, of Lanza-Palazzini (p. 82), Bonnar, Mahoney 
(Clergy Review, loc. cit.), G. Kelly (Theol. Studies, March 1953, p. 57). 

* American Ecc. Rev., Jan. 1952, p. 67. See the August number of the same 
teview for his reply to the arguments of Fr. Kelly. A further point of controversy 
is whether people who already have a large family are excused from any further 
obligation to propagate. Fr. Connell holds they are not. In'the latest (1953) edition 
of his Medical Ethics, Fr. McFadden, O.S.A., agrees with Father Connell on the first 
point, but leaves the other one undecided (pp. 130-131). 

* McCarthy, I.E. R., June, 1952, p. 443; Diamond, loc. cit.; Kenny, O.P., 
Medical Ethics (1952), p. 95. 

“Connell, loc. cit.; McCarthy, loc. cit. 

5 See p. 362, note 2, for the opinion that there is no grave sin against chastity 
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stood. Here we are dealing with an order which is not merely external 
or juridical, but which is truly internal, whose immediate and proper 
sphere is the order existing between God and the human conscience, 
Reverence to the Supreme Lawgiver demands that we be not unmindful 
of the purpose He has in mind in imposing His precepts. In other words, 
we must, at least implicitly, fulfil the law from motives proper to the 
law itself, that is to say, from motives inspired by the virtue the law is 
designed to foster and safeguard. This means we must do what the law 
says, or omit what it forbids, in order that the will of the Lawgiver be 
fulfilled. Consequently, the nearer our observance of the law approaches 
the achievement of its end, the more perfectly is it observed. On the 
contrary, one who materially observes the divine law but with a will 
adverse to God’s purpose in imposing it, does not really observe it at all.? 

The precept of the divine natural law, given to those who use 
marriage, is to use it chastely. This involves not only an obligation 
to abstain from unnatural practices, but also an obligation to use marriage 
with a proper appreciation of the meaning of chastity and its motives. 
Chastity in marriage so regulates the use and enjoyment of sex that these 
must be sought and accepted in accordance with their fundamental 
purpose, or, at least, that they be not sought with a mind averse to and 
loath to fulfil such purpose. Consequently, the use of marriage is 
most perfect when children are explicitly sought or desired. People 
who are inculpably sterile, or who have just reasons to confine the use 
of marriage to the sterile period, must still be properly affected towards 
the primary purpose, although on account of circumstances beyond their 
control they are unable, or not obliged, to intend this purpose effectively. 
In other words, the virtue of chastity demands that their present dis- 
positions be such, that, in different circumstances, they would try to 
have children. 

On the other hand, those who without reason permanently and delib- 
erately exclude children by the rhythm method, necessarily show them- 
selves wanting in essential appreciation of the virtue of chastity. They 
cannot be well disposed towards the law if, of set purpose, they effectively 
exclude the very end for which the law has been imposed—we mean the 
law which says, “‘ use marriage chastely.’”’ In their case the law really 
means, “ use (or try to use) marriage fruitfully.” 

The people of whom we speak seek the carnal pleasure of marriage 
with a will substantially adverse to the end of such pleasure, and hence 
with a will which sets at nought the rule of conjugal chastity itself. 
Such disregard of the requirements of so important a virtue cannot be 
light. Hence we conclude that the habitual use of marriage—if ‘“ habit- 
ual’’ means for the duration of married life—involving the deliberate 
exclusion of offspring by periodic continence without grave reason is a 


1‘* Perfecte quidem impletur praeceptum, quando pervenitur ad finem quem 
intendit praecipere.”” S. Theol., 2-2, 44, 6 


2“ Operari sine tristitia opus virtutis cadit sub praecepto legis divinae: 
quia quicunque cum tristitia operatur, non volens operatur.” S. Theol. 1-2, 100, 9 ad 
3; ‘Tam lex naturalis quam lex divina .. . respicit non solum effectum, sed et 
affectum.”’ Peinador, C.M.F., Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, p. 430. 
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mortal sin of unchastity.? 

The above holds in spite of the fact that to seek mere pleasure in the 
exercise of conjugal rights is in itself only venially sinful, that is to say, 
in individual actions, provided, as we suppose, that the objective ordina- 
tion of these actions to the primary purpose of sex remains. Here we 
are dealing not with individual acts but with the complete effective 
and affective exclusion of the purpose for which the pleasure is allowed. 
Conjugal intercourse thus becomes the continued external act or manner 
of acting of a will seeking sexual pleasure to the exclusion of sex’s most 
important purpose, and that is an unchaste will. 

Once again, forgetfulness of the primary purpose of sex and marriage 
leads inevitably to conclusions favouring a hedonistic and pagan mentality 
and way of life. 


, 


Monitum on “‘ Amplexus Reservatus’ 


On 30 June, 1952, the Holy Office issued an important warning, that 
bears on all we have written.2— Implementing the Papal condemnation 
of the type of literature that graphically describes the most intimate 
details of conjugal life, the Supreme Congregation tells the authors of 
such literature to desist from it, and pastors are warned to be vigilant and 
take opportune remedies. 

In particular, reference is made to the practice, in vogue amongst 
such writers, of praising and recommending what is called amplexus 
reservatus.2 In regard to this, priests are told that in their pastoral 
work and in guiding people’s consciences, they must not, either of 
their own accord or in answering questions, so speak as if there were 
nothing against such a practice from the standpoint of Christian morals. 

Commenting on the above monitum in Monitor Ecclesiasticus,> Fr. 
Hering, O.P., says that amplexus reservatus has been proposed by certain 
Catholic writers, especially in France, as a means enabling people, who 
cannot have families without difficulty, to enjoy the pleasures of carnal 
intercourse without fear of progeny. In describing its “‘ technique,”’ they 
have allowed themselves to grow lyrical in its praise, as something that 
protracts and refines the pleasures of conjugal intimacy. 

What are the objections from a moral point view, for the words of the 
Holy Office make it clear that such objections exist ? 


1McCarthy (loc. cit., p. 444). exempts from grave sin ‘‘spouses who use 
Marriage only infrequently, even though this infrequent use is without cause, 
exclusively during the infertile period.’ Certainly the Pope’s actual words refer 
only to those who frequently (continuamente) use marriage : also it may be doubted 
if the argument in the text applies where the use of marriage is infrequent. 

2A.A.S., XXXXIV (1952), p. 546. There is a brief and clear commentary by 
Madden in A.C.R., Jan. 1953, pp. 58-59. 

5 This is had si incepta copula cohibent coniuges seminationem. 

‘* Sacerdotes autem, in cura animarum et in conscientiis dirigendis, nunquam, 
sive sponte sive interrogati, ita loqui praesumant quasi ex parte legis christianae 
contra amplexum reservatum nihil esset obiiciendum.” A.A.S., loc. cit. 

5 LXXVII (1952), p. 578. See also his longer article in Angelicum, 1951, pp. 
313-345, written before the monitum was issued. 
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First, there is the obvious one that to propose amplexus reservatus 
as a means of prolonging and refining the pleasures of conjugal intimacy 
is to fall back into the hedonistic mentality, which supposes, for practical 
purposes, that marriage is mainly a matter of carnal pleasure, or that 
sex has a complete value in itself. One cannot propose means of making 
carnal pleasure more exquisite without giving the impression that such 
pleasure is of great importance, if not of the greatest importance, and 
thus a distorted and positively false view of the function of sex pleasure 
is given. In particular, such is the nature of amplexus reservatus, that 
to recommend it or deliberately leave the impression that it is necessarily 
lawful and praiseworthy just because it can be a means of greater enjoy- 
ment, or gives pleasure without fear of offspring, is to favour the view 
that people can take every possible means of securing the greatest possible 
pleasure, short of deliberately frustrating the act. Once again, we are 
confronted with the fundamental practical error, which ignores or places 
in the background the primary purpose of marriage, and concentrates 
on what is secondary. 

Another difficulty is the danger which the practice involves. It is 
proposed, as a means of avoiding children, to those who cannot have them 
but wish to enjoy the pleasures of carnal intercourse. This is surely to 
forget the weakness of fallen nature, and to expose people in very many 
cases to the grave danger, even the moral certainty, of onanism. For 
how many people is it morally or even physically possible to practise the 
restraint necessary to prevent an orgasm, and in their dread of pregnancy 
and its consequences are they going to complete the act in the normal 
way 2? From this point of view the recommendation of amplexus 
reservatus seems but another instance of delivering Christian people over 
to the tyranny of the flesh, telling them, in effect, that they cannot con- 
trol their sexual appetites, and that as long as they have good will they 
cannot be held responsible for what in itself is a violation of God’s Law. 
Of the power of divine grace, of the need to avoid occasions of sin an dof 
distrusting and disciplining fallen nature, we are told, it seems, little 
or practically nothing. 

We may conclude by saying in a sentence or two, what has been the 
theme of this entire article. Towards sex and the delicate problems 
which it raises we will have an attitude of proper reverence, free from 
puritanism on the one hand and from an obsession and unhealthy fascina- 
tion on the other, as long as we explicitly bear in mind that it is God's 
chosen means of peopling earth and heaven with souls redeemed by 
His Precious Blood. It is something noble and even holy, not in itself, 
but in its essential reference to its primary purpose, just as a sacramental 
sign is holy because of what it causes and signifies.* 

1 Angelicum, loc. cit. 

2Cf. Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, II. n. 856, 5b.: ‘‘ Talis praxis 
{amplexus reservatus with danger of pollution) aequivalet onanismo a quo sola in- 
tentione explicita differt, cum in onanista formali pollutio sit in se voluntaria, hic 
autem voluntaria in causa proxima. Et ideo aeque prohibentur sub gravi.” 

3 F. J. Sheed’s latest book, ‘‘ Society and Sanity,” gives an excellently balanced 
presentation of the Catholic doctrine of the nature of marriage and sex (pp. 87-134), 
though perhaps tending here and there to overemphasize the personalistic aspects, 
as when, quoting Fr. A Wilson C.P. from his splendid book Pardon and Peace,he 
distinguishes the ‘‘ biological purpose of intercourse ” (procreation) from its ‘‘ psycho- 
logical purpose ’”’ (the expression of love). (p. 104). 
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May we be given the prudence never to forget this cardinal truth in 
our guidance of souls, and the zeal fearlessly to inculcate its vital con- 
sequences in stressing the holiness of Christian marriage. 


A. Recan, C.SS.R. 


Origen and the Ellipsis in Lk. 2: 49 


Among the early writers mentioned as favouring the view of “ house ” 
for the ellipsis in Lk. 2 : 49, the most important is, undoubtedly, Origen. 
His importance comes from himself and his background and from his 
influence on friend and foe. 

The key to Origen’s exegesis is found in his approach to holy Scripture 
and in particular in the senses in which according to him the sacred 
text is to be understood. Yet here there is difficulty, for here he is 
confusing and artificial. First he professes that it is his duty to point 
out the standard ways of interpretation according to the heavenly 
apostolic church of Christ.1_ He goes on to describe three ways compar- 
able to man consisting of body, soul and spirit. The body (or flesh) 
of the Bible is the obvious or literal meaning ; a higher sense for the 
purpose of edification is the soul ; and the inner core of hidden wisdom 
intended for the perfect man is the spirit.2_ The distinction between the 
last two, the ‘‘ psychical” and “ spiritual ’’ senses is not so clear. 

In Homilies XVIII and XIX, Origen employs the text Lk. 2: 49 
against the heretical doctrine prevalent among the Gnostics that the 
Father-God of Jesus Christ was the supreme God previously unknown, 
but was not the Creator or the God of the Temple or the Old Law, who 
was the demiurge. Origen points triumphantly to the words of the 
Boy Jesus and asserts : ‘‘ certainly Jesus was in the Temple built by Solo- 
mon and He professes the fact that this Temple belonged to His Father 
whom He was revealing to us and whose Son He claimed to be.’’? In 
the next homily, Origen insists he is using the simple literal meaning of 
the text which he points to again, proclaiming: “ Behold the Father is 
declared to be the God of the Temple.” And mentioning the Valentinians 
by name, he tells them to be ashamed when they hear the words of the 
Boy Jesus ; and he likewise cries shame on “all heretics who receive 
St. Luke’s Gospel and yet despise what is written therein.’’* 


1 De Principiis, IV, 9. 

2Ibid., IV, 11. Origen compares the literal sense to a field filled with plants 
and flowers ; while the hidden treasures of the field are comparable with the spiritual 
meaning. Ibid., IV, 23. 

3 Homily XVIII In Lucam : Rauer, Origenes Werke (Die Griechische Christlichen 
Schriftsteller, 1X), p. 131. 

* P.G. 13, 1851. The Greek fragment is almost identical in meaning : ‘‘ According 
to the letter of the text we are armed against the impious heretics who state that 
the Creator- Father of Jesus Christ is neither the God of the Law nor the God of the 
Temple ; He is the Father of Christ. Hearing the expression, ‘I must be in the 
(things) of My Father,’ let the Valentinians be ashamed if they accept the text.” 
Rauer, op. cit., p. 131, Homily XX. 
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In arming himself as he says with the text of Lk. 2: 49 against these 
Gnostic heretics, Origen was employing their own weapon. According 
to Irenaeus,! these heretics made special use of the words of the boy 
Christ in their efforts falsely to colour Scripture texts as well as using 
apocryphal writings to bolster their heretical teaching that Our Lord 
announced His Father as a God previously unknown. In this text 
Origen had an excellent argument. The argument holds good whether 
the ellipsis in Jesus’ boyhood saying was for “‘ the Temple ”’ or for “‘ busi- 
ness ”’ ; for in the wider view ‘“‘ Temple ” would be included. Accordingly, 
so far we are not sure of Origen’s opinion on the Lucan ellipsis.? 

Origen insists that up to this point he is using the literal sense of the 
text Lk. 2: 49. He says: primum simpliciter sentientes and repeats: 
haec, ut dixi, sint intellecta simplicius (&s5 ™pds T6 pPytov).2 He wants 
to make it clear that he has been taking the text in its literal sense as 
opposed to the typical or typological sense to which he presently 
intends to have resort. The difficulty confronting him that the parents 
did not understand Jesus’ first saying, requires, he says, that the sense 
of the Scripture text be more diligently investigated (sensum scripturae 
diligentius ventilemus)* so that a higher spiritual meaning be found. 
“Were the parents thus stupid and unintelligent that they would not 
know what He said, that [al. if} His saying: ‘He must be in what is 
His Father’s’ signified ‘in the Temple,’ or rather that He meant some 
other higher thing?”® We are fortunate in having the pertinent Greek 
fragment, a translation of which would be as follows: “‘ For were they 
thus without understanding that they would not understand when He 
said, ‘I must be in the (things) of My Father,’ for ‘in the Temple’? 
Or rather a certain mystery He mentioned ; namely, if any of you be 
of the Father he has Christ in himself.’’* 

That Origen has definitely made a transition to his favourite typo- 
logical sense is clear from what he adds. He goes on to point out that 
the earthly Temple typified a true temple, namely the rational, living 
one, the perfect man who has within him God the Father and Jesus. 
Origen further states explicitly that Our Lord in His first words tells 
His parents that He must be in no other place but within those who are 
of His Father. Finally he uses the word “‘typical’”’ when he says that as 
Our Lord was in the Temple in the typical sense, so in the typical sense 


1 Against Heresies, I, 20, 2. 

?In a Greek Scholia for this same homily XIX, there is found a fragment that 
limits the meaning of the ellipsis to ‘‘ the Temple.” It expressly says that é Tois 
zoU was spoken by Christ “‘on account of the Temple (8: tév vadv) in which He 
was found ’’ (Rauer, ibid). This fragment would appear to be at least a century or 
two later than Origen’s time. 

’ Rauer, op. cit., p. 131. 

* Ibid. 

5“ Sic erant stulti et insipientes ut nescirent, quid diceret quia [= si ?] hoc 
quod ait : ‘ in patris mei me esse oportet,’ significaret ‘in templo,’ an aliud quiddam 
altius significet?’’ Rauer, op. cit., p. 132. The insertion after “‘ quia "’ is the suggestion 
of U. Holzmeister, De Sancto Joseph Quaestiones Biblicae, Rome, 1945, p. 101. 

®"Apa yap obtwS fcav dowveror ds ut ouvidven, Sti EAcyev, tv ois TOU matpds pou Sei 
elvai pe, avti tol, év TH vad; “H prywoté Tr pvotipiov davirtetcn, H tis Wpddv TOU mwarpds 
totw Exe: tov xpiotév tv tauTé. 
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He left it to go to the Church dispersed throughout the world.1 

Now the question is : Does Origen insinuate that Our Lord’s parents 
should know that the ellipsis in His first saying was for “ the Temple ”’ ? 
Or does he insinuate that the parents would be without understanding 
if they took this meaning from Christ’s words? The answer to the last 
question seems to remain in doubt in the Latin version ; while the first 
question seems to be answered affirmatively in the Greek fragment. 

A homily is generally not as clear or precise in language as a_ written 
document. This is true here where clarity is lacking. Origen does make 
it clear that the parents’ non-understanding refers to the typological 
sense of Our Lord’s words. This chief interest of his, the typological 
sense, as well as his homiletic purpose would lead him to see in Lk. 
2: 49 his favourite doctrine : Christ lives in every good man as in a temple, 
As in the broader understanding of the Lucan ellipsis, namely “ business,” 
there is included “‘ Temple,” we are left with some doubt as to the 
precise interpretation of Origen, for even in the broader sense the text 
was serviceable for the typological interpretation. 

Already in Homily XIX, Origen had given evidence of his tendency 
to depart from the simple exposition (simplict expositione),*?_ meaning 
the literal sense, in presenting a higher, spiritual meaning for homiletic 
purposes. After stating that the Son of God was found in the Temple, 
he exhorts to seek Him first in the proper place, the temple ; “ there 
you will find Christ, instruction (sermonem) and wisdom, that is the Son 
of God.’’8 

As for other examples that may be mentioned, in the work, Against 
Celsus, after citing Our Lord’s reference to His Body as a temple, he adds 
“indeed His pure Body was the best and most excellent temple.” 4 
Origen writes that ‘‘ Christians are the temples of God, the Spirit of 
God dwelling within them,”> and that ‘every good man is an altar ”’ 
from which rises the incense of prayer.6 He further states that every 
perfect man lives no longer himself but Christ lives within him, and asks 
that the texts that mention ‘“‘ the house of Jesus’? be collected for 
examination so that “ the higher, spiritual meaning may be gathered.”’ § 
Clearly, then, it was one of Origen’s favourite doctrines that Christ was 
in every good man, in accordance with his favourite spiritual exegesis 
of the Scriptures. We can understand therefore why he would seize 
the opportunity provided by the text Lk. 2: 49 to expound the higher 
spiritual sense. In his view, it is the only sense that could explain the 
non-understanding of the parents who would not know that Our Lord 
was announcing that He must be found in every good man. Origen 


1 Homily XX, Rauer, op. cit., p. 132. This is found only in Latin with the ex- 
ception of, one little Greek fragment ; M@AAov yap tol tratpds dp Euyuyov vadv, Tov 
koAdév te Kal d&yaddév. 

® Homily XVII, Rauer, op. cit., p. 112. In this same Homily, Origen uses the 
expression : ‘‘ qui simpliciter exponit ’”’ (Rauer, p. 113). In Homily XVI (Rauer, 
p. 106) referring to the Gospel words: ‘‘ His father and His mother” he says: 
“This is one interpretation but it is of a higher one it is to be understood.” 

’ Rauer, op. cit., p. 128. There is no Greek fragment of this. 

* Against Celsus, VIII, 19. 

5Ibid. VIII, 18. ®* Ibid. VIII, 17. 7 Commentary on John, I, 6. 

® Commentary on Matthew, X, 1. Cf. Commentary on John, I, 34, 40. 
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could indulge in this spiritual exegesis for a homiletic end ; for the Boy 
Jesus was found in the Temple, and “ temple ”’ has to be included even 
in the broader interpretaticn of the ellipsis in the first saying. A little 
doubt, therefore, remains about Origen’s precise understanding of the 
significance of the ellipsis. He could have held a wider interpretation 
in his explanation of the lack of understanding on the part of the parents 
as well as in his usage of the Lucan text against the Gnostics who denied 
that Jesus’ Father-God was the God of the Temple. 

It is interesting to note the influence of Origen on later writers in their 
interpretation of the ellipsis in Lk. 2: 49. Didymus, a layman of Alex- 
andria, in his exegetical writings was a slavish follower of Origen; 
and because of this fact we are inclined to see the effect of Origen’s 
exegesis in the substitution of the word “ house ”’ for the Lucan ellipsis. 

Origen’s influence may be detected in the comments on Lk. 2: 49 of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem. Coupling this text with Jn. 2: 16, Cyril 
uses it against the same heretics as Origen had done, asserting that 
Our Saviour most clearly confessed that the former Temple in Jerusalem 
was the house of His own Father.As in the case of Origen, here like wise 
a wider view than “ house”’ for the ellipsis may have been held by 
St. Cyril. 

St. Epiphanius was a bitter foe of Origenism, and yet may have been 
influenced by its author. He employs Our Lord’s first recorded saying 
against the Ebionites’ heretical view that “‘ Christ came upon the man 
Jesus”’ only in His thirtieth year at the baptism. He says that the 
saying of Jesus in His twelfth year showed “ that the Temple was erected 
to God the Father.” These words need not indicate that Epiphanius 
held the narrow view of “ house’ for the Lucan ellipsis. 

In a spurious work called The Dialogue against the Macedonians, 
the words “in the house,” are found in the Greek text instead of the 
ellipsis. My surmise is that this insertion was brought about through 
the influence of the Syriac versions. On the other hand, the insertion 
of “‘ persons belonging to the household ” as a paraphrase of the ellipsis 
as found in Theodoret’s work on the Incarnation,‘ could reflect the ex- 
egesis of Origen. At least it would be in accord with some of his com- 
ments on Lk. 2: 49. Would the paraphrase, ‘‘ house,’”’ found in the 
Syriac versions, have gotten there through the influence of Origen? 
It may not go back to Tatian as it is not found in the Old Latin versions. 
This, however, may be said—spiritual deductions from a gospel text may 
be spread by usage in sermons. Through this process popular ones 
may become lasting and stereotyped and even may be reflected in future 
translations. It could have happened that homiletic employment of 
Lk. 2 : 49 did lead to the Syriac paraphrase there, and that the beginning 
of the movement was Origen’s Alexandrian tendencies towards typology 
and spiritual exegesis. 

Advocates of the view that ‘‘ house” is meant in the ellipsis of Lk. 


1 De Trinitate, III, 20. 

*Adv. Haer., 1, 2; Haer., XXX, 29. 

31, 19 (P.G. 28, 1324). 

Ev ois olxeiors, De Incarnatione Domini, XXIV. This has been falsely ascribed 
to St. Cyril of Alexandria. 





scribed 
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2: 49, as a rule, stress the importance of the authority of the Syriac 
versions. This was done by two men of weighty influence on this 
side, Nicholas Fuller! and Frederic Field.2_ A great number also mention 
Origen as well as St. Epiphanius and St. Augustine. Many scholars 
in taking sides give expression to their doubts and lack of certainty. 
For example, Alford* holds that the ellipsis primarily means “ house ”’ ; 
but the best rendering is ‘“‘ matters”’; while Vincent® contends that 
“house”’ is better; and A. T. Robertson ® says it is more likely. 
Besides it is a. matter of surprise to find so many who take the view of 
“house,’”’ and yet in their comments make use of the notion “ business.” 

As to the Greek text itself, the expression “ to be in”’ is better Greek 
for the view of “‘house’’—here one is following the simple, literal meaning 
of the expression ; but there is an idiomatic use of it for ‘“‘ to be absorbed 
in,” “‘ to be taken up with.”? Whereas the plural of the definite article 
used elliptically with the genitive is primarily for “ interests,” “‘ matters ” 
or “ business,” it is employed to express, “ house” in what may be 
called an idiomatic usage. 

An examination of the examples® in the Greek brought forward in 
support of the meaning “ house,” reveals the fact that in several of them 
the meaning is really “region,” “realm,” “care” or “ protection.” 
Such are the examples found in Irenaeus,® Clement of Alexandria,!°® 
Dionysius of Alexandria,“ St. John Chrysostom,” and St. John Damas- 
cene,!3 as well as in Ecclesiasticus 42:10 and John 19: 27. There are 
two examples in Josephus that support the view of “ house,” yet there 
is one that has a wider meaning , namely , tavtayou 8’év Tois TouTou 
toté, ‘“ everywhere you are in His dominion ”!4 (meaning, within God’s 
power and providence). 


1 Miscellanea Sacra, IV, 17, London, 1617, pp. 383-385. 

2 Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, Cambridge, 1899, pp. 50-58. 

SIn his Agreement of the Evangelists Matthew and Luke in the Lord’s genealogy, 
Sermon I (51), 17, P.L. 38, 342 (Translation by T. C. Lawler, p. 44), Augustine 
makes this comment : “‘ This He said, because the Son of God was in the Temple of 
God. The Temple was not Joseph’s but God’s.”” Here Augustine does not ex- 
pressly state his view on the Lucan ellipsis. While holding a wider view than 
“house ’’’ he could have made the above comment. Likewise St. Leo must be 
held in doubt in regard to his view; for he is not clear and specific when he says 
that Our Lord’s earliest saying signified ‘‘ He was the Son of Him to Whom also 
belonged the Temple.’’ Letter XVI, 2, (P.L. 54, 697). 

* The Greek Testament, New York, 1859, p. 470. 

5 Word Studies in the New Testament, New York, 1887, p. 277. 

* Grammar of the Greek New Testament, London, 1914, p. 586. 

? Examples are found in Prov. 23: 17; Act. 24: 18; 1 Tim. 4: 15; Clement of 
Alexandria, Siromata, IV, 23, 148; Plutarch, De Alexandri Virtute, Orat. II, 9, 
Moralia, 11, 420 (Lipsiae, 1829) ; and Philo, De Mystr. Abr- 38, Opera I, 340 (edit. 
Richter, Lipsiae, 1828). 

§ Many examples are found in J. Price, Commentarii in varios N. T. libros, Londini, 
1681, p. 218; P. Keuchin, Annotationes in N. T., I, Amstelodami, 1689, 119-122; 
J. Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, Amstelodami, 1751, I, 668. 

® Adversus Haereses, V, 36, 2. 10 Stromata, VI, 6, 45. 

ll Epistola X, Adversus Germ. 12 Homily LII, I. In Genesen, 26, 16. 

13 Homily I1, In Dormiticne B.V.M., 14. 

M4 Ant. VIII, 145 (V, 3) : cf. contra Apion, I, 118 (18) ; also Ant. XVI, 10, 1; Ant. 
V, 109 (I, 26). Dodderidge in The Family Expositor, p. 100 translates Lk. 2: 49, 
“I must be with My Father.” Besides this, as Matthew Henry writes in An Ex- 
position of the Old and New Testament, London, 1866, VIII, p. 609, there is the 
Meaning ‘‘ I must be at My Father’s work.” 
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The context is a most important factor in all questions of doubt, and 
for the significance of an ellipsis it would seem to hold the decisive role, 
The following are the arguments from the context, remote and proximate, 
that appear to tip the balance on the side of ‘‘business.”’ First, the words 
of the Boy Jesus are an answer to a specific question that began with 
the word “ why.” Pointing to the place where He must be found is 
not a direct answer. Rather, for a direct answer, the cause or reason 
for His being there must be given, namely what He must be doing.! 

Secondly, the Gospel text does not stop with the statement that His 
parents found Jesus in the Temple, but adds immediately what He was 
doing there : sitting in the midst of the doctors hearing them and asking 
them questions and astounding them with His intelligence. This second 
part as well as the first part ought to get a reference in Our Lord’s ex- 
planatory answer. He did not separate Himself from His Blessed 
Mother and St. Joseph just to stay in the Temple. He did not remain in 
the Temple the entire three days, for He must have left it at night. He 
was not found praying as close as possible to the Holy Place. The reason 
for His causing His beloved ones the three days of worry and anguish of 
heart was that He wanted to scatter Gospel seedlings. The emphasis 
in the text is on what He was doing rather than on where He was found, 
and if this scene amid the Doctors is not included in His answer, then it 
is only half an answer. 

Thirdly, the words: “Why were you seeking me?” do not at all 
imply that the parents should not have sought the lost Jesus elsewhere 
than in the Temple ; for the objection is against their seeking Him at 
all. Mary and Joseph must have looked in several parts of the sacred 
enclosure before coming across the scene among the Doctors. The 
Boy Jesus did not want them searching for Him even in the Temple; 
and hence His words cannot simply mean that He must be found there. 

Fourthly, the statement that the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph did 
not understand the reply to the anxious question, especially when taken 
along with the other Gospel indications, Lk. 2: 40, 47, is the strongest 
kind of proof that Jesus’ answer was not a pointing to the Temple where 
He ought to be found. This non-understanding of the first saying by 
those nearest and dearest to Our Lord marks it as a deep mysterious 
one. Besides, the other detail mentioned in the text that the Virgin 
Mother stored in her memory this saying as well as the other incidents 
of the twelfth year heightens its value and enhances its importance. The 
proximate Gospel setting is entirely against the first recorded saying 
being a childish one ; so also is the whole Gospel account of all four 
Evangelists. The answer of the Boy Jesus that opposed His duties 
to the rights of His earthly parents was an adequate one cherished by 
His Blessed Mother. Not understood at the time uttered, it found illustra- 
tion and elucidation in the Public Life. The theme of the whole Gospel 
story” is that Jesus following the Will of His Father must be taken up 


1 This is pointed out by F. A. Bornemann, Scholia in Luca, p. 30 (Lipsiae, 1830) ; 
and also by R. Wallis, ‘About My Father’s Business,” The Expositor, Ser. 2, Vol. 
VIII, 17-23. The latter article deals entirely with the question of the context. 

* R. E. Weymouth says that ‘‘ must ’’ being in the present tense points to Christ's 
lifetime duty. The New Testament in Modern Speech, ad loc., 3rd. Edit., London, 
1921. This word “‘ must”’ is ore of the key words of the text. Too strong for 
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with His Father’s affairs whatever be the cost to Himself or to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. 


Recently a novel explanation of verse 50 has been defended by J. 
M. Bover.' It says that the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph had been 
told by Our Divine Saviour that He intended to stay on in the sacred 
city so as to visit the Temple. It was this information given them before 
their departure that was not understood by them. Accordingly, verse 50 
can be and should be rendered: “ They had not understood what He 
had said to them.” The principal difficulty? against this explanation 
is that there 1s neither foundation nor evidence for it and that it is 
opposed to the context. It is true that the aorist tense of the two verbs 
of this verse has a special idiomatic use to denote the perfect or pluper- 
fect ; and it is true that the second verb may be and has been translated 
by the perfect.* The first verb, however, has never been translated by the 
perfect or pluperfect in any ancient or modern version, for the reason 
that there is no indication in the text or context that a past perfect 
meaning is conveyed. For example in Mt. 22: 34, the aorist verb is 
translated “ had silenced,” because of the word “‘ when” which demands 
this meaning. In this novel explanation the words of the Boy Jesus 
should have been : “ Did you not remember ”’ instead of ‘‘ Did you not 
know.” Besides, the sacred text expressly states that the parents had 
been given no warning about Jesus’ tarrying in the Temple ; “ the Boy 
Jesus remained behind in Jerusalem, the parents not knowing it.” 


Others also have attempted without success to circumvent the literal 
meaning of the verse. A. Wright goes too far in seeing a supernatural 
interference with the parents’ understanding.’ Certainly against the 
background of their lack of understanding, the comprehensive character 
of Jesus’ first saying stands out. During the public life the Apostles 
did not understand the announcement of Christ’s passion and death 
(Lk. 18: 34).6 They did not fully grasp the meaning so as to be 
prepared for the trials of passion week. Likewise, the full meaning of 


application to the narrow interpretation of mere location, or Temple, it is much 
more suitable for the wider meaning “‘ affairs,’”’ especially since it would bring the 
earliest saying into full harmony with the later sayings of the Public Life that 
express the necessity of Christ to do the work and will of His Father. Without 
the word “ must ”’ the meaning of the ellipsis could well be : “‘ I was in the protective 
care of My Father.” 

1 It was first proposed by R. Thibaut and adopted by J. M. Bover : ‘‘ Una Nuova 
interpretacion de Lk. 2, 50,’’ Estudios Biblicos, 10 (1951), pp. 205-15. 

*Cf. E. G. Villa: ‘Aun Sobre el versiculo 50 del cap. 2 des. Le.”’ Cultura Biblica, 

8 (1951), 348-50; 9 (1952), 15-16. 

3“ Had spoken ” as in Vulg. 

‘A few ancient authorities held that it was the bestieiiliie who did not under- 
stand. Cajetan attributed the non-understanding to either St. Joseph or the 
bystanders. Commentarii in S. Scripturam, Lugduni, 1639, III, 189. According 
to M. Power the emphatic avtoi of this verse must refer only to the bystanders. 
“Who were they who understood not ?”; Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. VII 
(1912), pp. 261, 269, 275. Against this opinion it may be pointed out that St. 
Luke freely uses this intensive pronoun ; as, for example, 1: 22; 2: 28; 6: 8; 
8: 1, 22 etc. 

5 4 Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 3rd edit., London, 1906, pp. 91, 298. 

® Here identical words are used as in Lk. 2: 50, but the meaning is made doubly 
clear, for it is repeated, yet with the use of a different verb. 
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Jesus’ first words were only understood by His Blessed Mother after she 
had seen Him submit to the pain and agony of the cross. 

Lastly, St. Luke expressly writes that the Boy Jesus after giving His 
answer went back with His parents and resumed the Hidden Life in 
distant Nazareth. Therefore He did not have to be in the Temple, and 
His saying that He must be there would be strange and childish," clashing 
with all that is handed down about the God-Man. Whereas this saying 
is an apt and comprehensive one, as required by the context, if we take 
it as expressive of Jesus’ obligation to be about His Father’s affairs. 
In this way there is given a satisfactory, adequate explanation of the 
reason why He separated Himself from His earthly parents at the cost 
of three days of worry and anxiety to them. 

An interesting and stimulating translation of Jesus’ earliest saying is 
given in Burrows :* “ Did you not know that I was dedicated to my 
Father’s house ?”’ He maintains that the key to the episode is to be 
found in the Presentation scene. In turning out to be a dedication after 
the manner of the Levites, and not a ransom according to the custom 
of the Law, the Presentation proved to be a mystery to Jesus’ parents, 
the gospel text drawing attention to their wonder (Lk. 2: 33). Likewise, 
the first recorded words were intended to be enigmatic. According to 
Burrows they gave expression to an irony and not to a rebuke ; for in 
one way these parents ought to know what the Saviour meant, since 
it was they who dedicated Him to His Father’s house ; yet in another 
way they could not know, since the Presentation was a mystery. 

Burrows’ interpretation has the advantage of offering an explanation 
both of the parents’ non-understanding and also of any element of 
brusqueness that may be seen in the reply of the Boy Christ. There 
was the Levites’ tone in the first recorded words ; as later in the Public 
Life (Mt. 12 46-50) there was theLevites’ language (Deut. 33 : 9). Also 
in the sorrowful searching of the twelfth year there was the first fulfil- 
ment of Simeon’s prophecy to the mother of the Infant. Again the 
fact that the two Temple scenes are kept together by the Evangelist 
may be an indication that the first contains not only the key to the 
second, but also a possible reason for the omission of the intervening 
events mentioned by St. Matthew. 

In opposition to Burrows’ interpretation it may be urged that according 
to it there has to be introduced into Jesus’ first saying not only “ house,” 
but also “ was dedicated.”’ Furthermore the context, remote and prox- 
imate, creates a presumption against the view that this saying of the 
Finding episode was a reference to the dedication to the Father’s house 
in the Presentation. Immediately after giving His enigmatic reply, the 
Boy Jesus departs from the Temple to return with His parents to Nazareth. 
Our divine Lord did not stay behind in the Temple on other occasions 
either before or after his twelfth year. In that year’s episode He was 
found by the parents not at a Temple service, nor among the Levites or 


1 Thus G. P. Robertson has to admit that in the view of ‘‘ house ”’ the first saying 
“‘is a strange beginning to the divine story of Jesus’ life.’’ ‘‘ Note on Lk. 2: 49,” 
Expository Times, 39 (1927), p. 235. 

*E. Burrows, The Gospel of the Infancy, London, 1940, pp. 25 f. 
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priests ; He was found “ sitting in the midst of the Doctors” who were 
not associated with the Temple service. Indeed it is generally agreed 
that their discussions would be held outside the Court of Israel. Neither 
in the Hidden Life nor in the Public Life did our Lord identify Himself 
with the Levites or with the Priests of the Temple. The Presentation 
dedication did not include taking the part of a Levite in the Temple 
service nor His frequent presence in the Temple. It was a rededication 
to His Father’s service at His Father’s will. It was in the Father’s 
service that He returned to Nazareth after the three days’ service among 
the Doctors. The Presentation account therefore teaches us that the 
God-Man had no obligation to be attached to the Temple as a Levite. 
Rather His rededication on that occasion implies that at all costs He must 
be always engaged in His Father’s interests. 

To express “ affairs,’ St. Luke could have employed the word pijya 
which is found five times in his early chapters. This would be in accord- 
ance with his Biblical, Hebraic style (Hebrew ddbér). As he does use 
this word in verse 51, perhaps the reason for its not appearing in verse 
49 is the Evangelist’s love of variety and change. For the ellipsis 
Dalman! supplies bideabba, which he explains too narrowly as the Law 
and Scriptures. As the Son of God coming forth from the Father, Our 
Saviour was inseparably united with the Father’s Will so that He was 
always occupied in the Father’s interests. He carried out the Father’s 
Will both in the Hidden Life and in the Public Ministry. The word and 
will of the Father were His meat. Already in His twelfth year He 
displayed in word and in work a sample of heroic dedication to the 
Father’s interests. 


PATRICK J. TEMPLE 


Irish History and the Papal Archives 


The historian depends absolutely on his documents. He is able to 
reconstruct and interpret the past in so far, and only in so far, as it has 
left documentary traces. It can be said without any exaggeration : 
“no documents, no history,” and the certainty and sureness of historical 
reconstruction depend strictly on the number and quality of the docu- 
ments available. 

In this country, the documents which record past events are probably 
scarcer than in any other country of Europe. There are a number of 
reasons why this should be so. It is probably true that as a people we 
never inclined towards documentation to the extent that others did. 


1 Unlike R. Ginns who writes “‘certainly’’ (A Catholic Commentary on H. 
Scripture, London, 1953, p. 944), R. Knox is cautious in using the word “ probably ” 
when he prefers the narrow signification of Our Lord’s earliest saying, limiting it to 
the designation of “ place” rather than pursuits or activities. (Commentary on the 
Gospels, New York, 1952, p. 129). His reference to Gen. 41 : 51 would seem to be 
on the side of activities. 
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Then, the Middle Ages in Ireland saw no growth of a centralized ad- 
ministration comparable to that of other countries. When the centralized 
administration did develop, it was imposed from outside on a conquered 
people, and in consequence its records give a quite inadequate picture of 
the life of the country. Finally, our disturbed history has led to the 
destruction of records on a great scale. The last and greatest of these 
blows was the destruction of the Public Record Office. While it is true 
that the records preserved there gave a very limited picture of the history 
of the country, the picture was nevertheless a full one within its limits. 
From it one could understand the history of Ireland from the point of 
view of the central administration—limited, but most valuable. The 
loss of this archive before it had been in any way adequately studied 
must be accounted the greatest single blow to historical studies in Ireland. 

The Irish historian, then, is too often like a man who is trying to form 
an idea of a jig-saw puzzle from a very small number of the pieces. His 
sources are scattered and scrappy. It is very seldom that he can use 
any kind of continuous record. In his difficulty, he has often to turn to 
Irish documents which have been preserved in various archives in other 
countries. Here again, however, his material will often be of the same 
scrappy nature. Many Irishmen have left their mark on the history of 
Europe, but they remained wanderers, and in many cases their records 
afford only very incidental evidence for the development of the Irish 
nation. 

There is, however, one foreign archive which is in a somewhat different 
class. It is the archive which contains the records of the papal admin- 
istration of the universal Church. Here we have an archive which con- 
tains not merely documents concerning Irish people and affairs, but which 
is also the record of an administration continuous since the Middle Ages. 
Finally, this administration was concerned with a factor of crucial im- 
portance in the development of the Irish nation—the Catholic faith. 
From this it should be evident that the records of the Papal administra- 
tion should prove well worth detailed and thorough investigation as one 
of the principal surviving sources of Irish history—and by no means 
exclusively ecclesiastical history. 

Recently, I was privileged to spend some time working in the Papal 
archives, and was able to form some idea of their importance for us. 
It is, of course, impossible to get any really comprehensive idea of a 
collection which is so extensive, but one can get some general ideas. 
The following brief and most inadequate notes are offered as such. 

From the point of view of the research worker, the material in the 
Papal archives may be divided into three sections: firstly, the Middle 
Ages, or more exactly from the thirteenth century to the Reformation ; 
secondly, the sixteenth century, more exactly from about 1540, when 
the impact of the Reformation began to be felt in Ireland, to the founda- 


tion of the Congregation of Propaganda in 1622 ; and thirdly from 1622 
to the present day. 


VATICAN ARCHIVES : THE MIDDLE AGES 


In this first section, the bulk of the material is of the usual mediaeval 
type, consisting almost exclusively of documents of a juridical nature. 
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These are to be found in the four great registers—the Vatican Register, 
the Avignon Register, the Lateran Register, and the Registrum Supplica- 
tionum, together with the records of the Camera Apostolica or Papal 
treasury. The four registers for the most part supplement one another, 
and should be taken as a unit. Indeed, seeing that the order of entries 
is chronological, without any distinction by countries, there is a priori 
a great deal to be said for editing them as one unit, were the problem 
being approached from its beginnings. However, in view of the great 
amount of work which has already been done on a national basis, the 
only practicable step now is to work for a continuation of the various 
series already in hand. A special plea might perhaps be made for further 
attention to the Registrum Supplicationum, with a view to continuing 
the one volume of the Calendar of Papal Petitions so far issued.1_ While 
these supplications contain far fewer entries than the other registers, 
which deal with Papal grants, from their nature they may be expected 
to contain a recital of details of historical importance which are omitted 
in the grants. 

The records of the Camera Apostolica have been fitly described as 
“among the most perplexing of the Papal records,” both because of their 
intrinsic lack of organization and because of the way they have become 
disturbed in the course of their history. Work on them for Irish material 
will necessarily be slow and tortuous.2 The Registers, however, are 
much more promising. The work to be done is reasonably clear-cut, 
the material is at hand, and there is every hope that the existing Calendar 
of Papal Letters and Calendar of Papal Petitions can be completed. 


VATICAN ARCHIVES: FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
PROPAGANDA 


There are many reasons why it is to be expected that this section will 
prove particularly chaotic. A few of the more important suggest them- 
selves immediately. Firstly, there is the general development of govern- 
ment and diplomatic procedure during this period, which led to a great 
increase in the number and type of documents drawn up and considered 
worth preserving. With this may be coupled the fact that institutions 
to deal with these documents developed more slowly. A radical re- 
organization of the Curia had to await the pontificate of Sixtus V (1585-90). 
In consequence there is for this period a great deal of ‘‘ miscellaneous” 
material, all of which may contain documents of interest, but it is almost 
impossible to ascertain in advance how rich any particular vein is likely 
to be. It is true that many of the great modern series of the Vatican 
archives have their beginnings in this period, but these beginnings are 
usually of a scattered nature. 


1 Calendar of Papal Petitions, vol. I (1342-1419). London, Public Record Office, 
1896. Twelve volumes of the Calendar of Papal Letters have been published, covering 
the years from 1198 to 1471 (London, Public Record Office, 1893-1933). 

2 The Catholic Record Society of Ireland hopes to resume shortly publication of 
the Annats for the remaining dioceses of Ireland. The Annats have been published 
for all the dioceses of the ecclesiastical province of Armagh, for the dioceses of 
Dublin, Kildare, Killaloe, Limerick, and Waterford and Lismore. 
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Secondly, we must remember the tendency to regard what is now classed 
as strictly archival material as family property. This has led to a great 
dispersal of documents. Some extensive collections have been recovered 
by the Vatican, such as the Fondo Barberini, the Fondo Borghese, the 
Fondo Chigi. But for this period in particular, and indeed for the seven- 
teenth century, it seems likely that a great deal of material will have to 
be sought outside the Vatican archive proper, which, it should be remem- 
bered, owes its origin as an institution to Pope Paul V (1605-21).1 Finally, 
the breakdown of previously existing relations between Rome and Ireland 
consequent on the Reformation must have affected to a considerable 
extent the Irish material preserved in the Vatican archives during this 
period. 

There is nevertheless a great deal of material on which a reasonably 
fruitful beginning could be made at any time. The registers continue 
from the previous period, though they will probably prove of declining 
importance in view of the consideration mentioned at the end of the 
preceding paragraph. Many of the modern series, notably those of the 
Secretariate of State, have their beginnings in the sixteenth century. 
There is a very great amount of unclassified material, to which however, 
indexes of some kind, though usually of indifferent value, exist. Such 
great collections as the Archivio del Castello di Sant Angelo, the Miscellanea 
Politica, the Armarii del Archivio Segreto may be mentioned, as well as 
the great collections of family archives now restored to the Vatican. 
For this period also the manuscript collections of the Vatican Library 
will undoubtedly be worth consulting. 

It is certain that this section contains a great amount of most valuable 
material, though its location, or at any rate its complete location, will 
take a long time. A very good idea of its quality and miscellaneous 
character may be seen in the published Calendar of State Papers, Rome.* 


VATICAN ARCHIVES : AFTER THE FOUNDATION OF PROPAGANDA 


This period is dominated by the importance of the archives of the 
Congregation of Propaganda. As far as Ireland is concerned, these are 
almost all-important for ecclesiastical history, very important also for 
general diplomatic history, in view of the fact that the normal channel 
of communication between Ireland and Rome was through the Congrega- 
tion. While there is still a considerable amount of documentation on 
Irish affairs in the general archives of the Vatican, the more important 
material is in the archives of Propaganda, and Propaganda will usually 
contain the guiding line to the documents in the Vatican. The logical 
approach is through Propaganda to the Vatican. 

Nevertheless, a number of circumstances might be enumerated in which 
Irish material may be expected in the Vatican after 1622, the more obvious 
of which are the following : firstly, documents concerning a matter which 


? By bulls dated 1611 and 1613. Cf. Fish, Guide to the materials for American 
history in Roman and other Italian archives, p. 16. 

* Two volumes, London, Public Record Office, 1916, 1926. They cover the years 
from 1558 to 1571. 
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has passed outside the competence of the Congregation of Propaganda, 
and has been referred to another Congregation or Office—the Holy 
Office (of no practical interest from the point of view of the research 
worker, as these archives are not open to him), the Consistory, the Datary, 
the Secretariate of Briefs ; secondly, any occasion on which Ireland came 
to occupy a position of importance in the international diplomatic field 
will be reflected in a great increase in the material of Irish interest in 
the archives of the Secretariate of State. Otherwise, the nunciature 
series, while never devoid of material of Irish interest, are inclined to be 
disappointing, as most of the nuncios’ correspondence on Irish affairs 
was sent, not to the Secretary of State, but to the Secretary of Propa- 
ganda ; and finally, there were a number of occasions on which Irish people, 
lay and cleric, made a direct approach to the Pope. While this occurred 
only in unusual circumstances, it occurred sufficiently often to make it 
worth while to search such series as Memoriali, Lettere di Vescovi, 
Lettere di Principi, Lettere di Particolari, Epistolae ad Principes, and 
others. 


ARCHIVES OF THE CONGREGATION OF PROPAGANDA 


The archives of the Congregation of Propaganda, which are housed 
separately in the building in the Piazza di Spagna, are of fundamental 
importance for the history of the Church in Ireland since 1622, in view 
of the fact that the Irish Church was immediately subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congregation, which seems to have exercised over the Church 
in the areas under its sway a control much closer than that exercised by 
the other Congregations over the remainder of the Church. 

It is true that these archives are not open to the research student on 
quite the same terms as the Vatican archives proper. The fact that 
microfilm apparatus cannot be used in Propaganda is one of the great 
limiting factors, but it nevertheless remains incomparably the richest 
source for our ecclesiastical history. Irish material can be located far 
more quickly here than in the Vatican. There are many volumes which 
consist altogether of Irish material, and a great number which can be 
approached with full confidence of finding a considerable amount of 
such material. On the othér hand, an element of uncertainty arises from 
the fact that there is no real guide to the archives, and one is always 
wondering just what one may be missing. Neither is it easy to be certain 
of the exact procedure followed by the Congregation, knowledge of which 
is vital to an intelligent study of its records. ‘ 

The developed procedure seems to have been that the documents on 
which a decision had to be taken were first studied by a group of officials 
of the Congregation, meeting in what was known as a congresso. If the 
matter were of lesser importance, or one on which a routine decision could 
be given—and as the Congregation stabilized its procedure, more and 
more matters could be so decided— a decision might be taken immediately. 
Otherwise, the officials forwarded their findings and the relevant docu- 
ments to a meeting of the Cardinals of the Congregation, the congregazione 
generale. In particularly involved or important questions a sub-com- 
mittee of Cardinals might be set up, a congregazione particolare. The 
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decision of the Congregation, provided a decision on the matter were 
within its competence, was embodied in the Afi. If outside its compet- 
ence, as already noted, it passed to the competent Congregation or Office. 
Corresponding to this procedure we have the following principal classes 
of documents : 

Atti della Sacra Congregazione, which usually provide the key to the 
other series. They are arranged chronologically. 

Congregazioni generali : Scritture riferite e non riferite. These are 
arranged chronologically, and the key is provided by the Aéti. 

Congregaziont particolari. Arranged geographically. 

Congressi. Also arranged geographically. 

Lettere della Sacra Congregazione. For the most part the arrangement 
is chronological, though there are some few volumes where it is geograph- 
ical. 

As a word of warning, it may be added that the records are not in a 
good condition up to 1668. It seems certain that much has been lost, 
and there is often no clear order in their arrangement. After 1668, 
however, the situation improves considerably, and there seems to be a 
great degree of regularity and evidence that all records were carefully 
preserved. 

In conclusion, it must be said that these great collections of source- 
material for the history of Ireland remain largely unexplored. Individual 
scholars have done heroic work, but the problem is too big for any in- 
dividual. Again, the individual will be working with a specific 
problem in mind, usually against time, and will in consequence be tempted 
to pick and choose. He will often have difficulty in getting his work 
published. And, of course, the individual dies. How many transcripts 
are hidden in “ Father So-and-so’s papers,” in which no one is interested 
any more? The problem calls for an organized effort. 

It is very good news that such an effort has been begun as part of the 
general plan of the National Library to assemble on microfilm the materials 
for Irish history which exist abroad. The work has been going on in 
Rome for some years now, and already a considerable number of series 
have been examined. No work is being done in Propaganda because 
microfilm apparatus cannot be used there, but there is steady progress 
in the Vatican Archives. Here search has been completed in the Nunzia- 
tura di Fiandra, the Nunziatura d’Inghilterra, the Instrumenta Mis- 
cellanea, Fondo Albani, Lettere di Particolari, and in the Fondo Barberini 
and the Fondo Borgiani in the Vatican Library. Work has begun on the 
Nunziatura di Germania and on the Registrum Supplicationum, while the 
first thousand volumes of the Lateran Register have been searched. 

This marks the beginning of a really comprehensive plan to explore 
the historical riches of the Papal archives, and as it advances will make 
available these great sources for the history of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland. It is to be hoped that it will be possible to supplement the 
search by the publication of short printed calendars of the material dis- 
covered,! for a document can be as effectively lost in the middle of a roll 


1 As for example has been done for the materials of Irish interest in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale,jParis, printed as an appendix to the report of the Council of Trustees 
of the National Library, 1949-50 (pp. 9-120). Dublin, Stationery Office, 1950. 
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of microfilm as if it had never been extracted from the thousands of 
volumes in the Vatican. It should prove of great help also if it were 
possible to assemble some kind of hand-list of Irish material from the 
Vatican archives which is already in print. This task will be a heavy 
one, for much which is “in print” has gone out of print, and cannot 
easily be got.1_ Much has been published in a scattered way in journals 
and periodicals, sometimes with inexact or insufficient source-reference, 
sometimes with none at all. Nevertheless, such work would be invaluable, 
for it would help to renew the experience of the past as a help for the 
work which still remains to be done, in order that we may ultimately 
reach a full and co-ordinated knowledge of this rich source of our history. 


PATRICK J. CORISE 


1 See for example the list of publications of Vatican archival material in Fink, 
Das Vatikanische Archiv, ed. 2, pp. 167-80. It seems probable that only a very 
small number of these volumes are available in any library in Ireland. 
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MorRALE FUNDAMENTALE. Dom Odon Lottin. Desclée & Cie, Paris- 
Tournai, 1954. Pp. 456. 


Dom Lottin, Monk of the Abbey of Mont César and Honorary Pro- 
fessor of the University of Louvain, has, even prior to the publication of 
the work under review here, made a considerable contribution to the 
literature on the moral sciences, especially from the historical standpoint. 
But not exclusively from this standpoint. In a work, Principes de 
Morale, published in 1947, our author essayed an exposé systématique of 
fundamental moral principles. The volume under review incorporates 
much of this earlier exposé. Though the author refers to this incorpora- 
tion it comes as something of a shock to the reader of the recent work to 
find such a startling similarity—a similarity which at many points verges 
on identity—between the two books. A glance at the table of contents 
of both reveals an identical number of chapters, identical chapter- 
headings, almost identical article headings and divisions. There is also 
considerable identity and repetition in the discussion. On observing all 
this the question naturally occurs, why this new volume, Morale Funda- 
mentale? The first answer, supplied by the author, is that in the earlier 
book the approach was philosophical whereas in the more recent work it 
is theological. It is, however, only natural, our author remarks, that 
all the substance of the philosophical discussion should be integrated 
into the more theological framework. ‘Il est donc normal que toute la 
substance de cet ouvrage soit assimilée dans le présent ouvrage, de 
dessein plus explicitement théologique.” Leaving aside, for a moment, 
this answer, there is—at least so it seems to us—a better justification, 
also mentioned by the author, for this more recent publication. That 
justification is to be found in the various Notes Complémentaires which 
are appended to the different chapters. Though some of these Notes 
have appeared elsewhere, they are not in Principes de Morale. The Notes 
are very much in place in the work under review: they are highly in- 
teresting discussions, some historical, some doctrinal, of various problems 
which arise in Fundamental Moral Theology. These discussions provide 
abundant evidence of Dom Lottin’s scholarship and versatility. 

To go back to the first answer and the claim that the present work is 
dominated by a theological approach. Many writers today seem almost 
obsessed by what they call the failure of Moral Theology Manuals suffici- 
ently to emphasize the theological and supernatural aspects of this science. 
It is alleged that the writers of the Moral Theology text-books have almost 
forgotten or ignored the fact that the sole destiny appointed for man is 
supernatural and that the paramount consideration in the moral life is the 
practice of the supernatural and evangelical virtues whereby alone this 
supernatural destiny can be attained ; that the divorce of Moral Theology 
from the data of Dogma has introduced the further cleavage between 
Moral and Ascetical or Mystical Theology. These charges are echoed 
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freely by Dom Lottin: “ Cette intégration des données de la théologie 
dogmatique en morale mettra fin au néfaste divorce qui a séparé la 
theologie morale de la théologie ascétique et mystique.” Our author 
thinks elsewhere that this lamentable cleavage is due also to the method 
of treating and dividing Moral Theology on the basis of the command- 
ments of God and the Church rather than on the basis of the evangelical 
virtues. The commandments leave the works of supererogation out of 
consideration—‘ de 14 aussi le divorce néfaste qui a dissocié la théologie 
ascétique et mystique de la théologie morale ”’ (p. 14). Again, according 
to Dom Lottin, the Moral Theology manuals are grievously defective in 
that they neglect the philosophic analysis of the relevant notions (p. 23). 
In brief then it is charged that the Moral Theology of the manuals is 
bad, insufficiently theological, insufficiently philosophical, unduly divorced 
from the data of Dogma and from Ascetic and Mystical Theology. 

We are far from suggesting that the method of exposition in our manuals 
of Moral Theology is perfect or even nearly so. We hold in the highest 
admiration the positive efforts of writers like Tillmann, Thils and Leclerq 
to re-orientate Moral Theology. But surely it is a gross overstatement of 
the position to suggest that the commonly used manuals of Moral Theology 
take little or no account of the philosophic analysis of the human act 
and of its constituent elements, of the supernatural destiny of mankind, 
of the positive demands of the evangelical virtues as well as of the pro- 
hibitions of the commandments. It might, indeed, be much more 
satisfactory from many points of view if the theologians of today were 
to approach the study and exposition of theology in a more integrated 
way—if they were to treat theology as a single unit, as the Scholastics 
did, and ignore the divisions and departmentalizations which have evolved 
in these latter centuries. But until the theologians agree to do this or 
until there is an authoritative direction on the point, the moral theologian 
can hardly fairly be singled out for blame because he sticks to his last 
and prescinds in some degree from the discussions which are the proper 
sphere of other branches of the science of theology. 

Dom Lottin’s book is certainly interesting and stimulating, but we 
cannot see that he has made any great contribution to the re-orientation 
of the science of Fundamental Moral Theology. He has indeed made 
not a few changes in the accepted order of treatment—and some of these 
changes, especially those in the context of the divisions of sin, are good, 
very good. We fail to see, however, why a discussion of natural and 
positive law should precede that on the eternal law. It is difficult to 
follow the distinction of natural and supernatural morality (p. 107) if 
the supreme norm of morality is man’s last end. ° There is only one such 
end. It is supernatural. It may further be asked whether the super- 
natural last end can be said to be, in the final analysis, the supreme norm 
of morality ? Is a human act morally good because it leads to the last 
end—or rather does such an act lead to the last end because antecedently 
it is morally good? We were impressed, if not convinced, by Dom 
Lottin’s discussion of Probabilism. But we were startled at p. 77 by 
“ La liberté de la volonté n’est donc pas dans l’indépendence de la volonté 
a l’égard du jugement pratique préalable. Ot donc réside la liberté ? 
Dans ce jugement méme, ou si l’on veut dans le libre arbitre ? Car ce 
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jugement est au pouvoir de l’homme.”’ We are not sure that we under- 
stand the implications of this. We were not entirely satisfied with the 
discussion of the natural law. This, as frequent Papal pronouncements 
remind us, is a vitally important subject. 

There are many other points to which reference might be made. Moral 
theologians will read Dom Lottin’s book with great interest and profit. 
Like the present reviewer doubtless they will find much to praise but, 
equally doubtless, many of them will have reservations and will find 
grounds for considerable disagreement on particular points. 


Joun McCarty 


L’EVANGILE ET LES EvancILEs. Joseph Huby, S.J. Nouvelle édition 
revue et augmentée par Xavier Léon-Dufour, S.J. Beauchesne 
et Fils, Paris, 1954. Pp. viii and 304. 


All who are acquainted with the Verbum Salutis series of commentaries 
on the New Testament will welcome the reappearance, in a revised and 
enlarged edition, of the late Pére Huby’s introduction to the study of the 
Gospels. A specially meritorious feature of the original was the fact 
that the author, recognizing that there can be no substitute for the con- 
stant reading of the Gospels themselves, was careful to avoid the danger 
that in the discussion of controversial issues, a barrier would be erected 
between the reader and “ the incomparable source of spiritual wisdom ” 
which we have in the Gospels. The treatment of the problems which 
arise is such that the way to the intelligent reading of the Gospels is 
made easier. Huby stressed particularly the fact (sometimes put forward 
nowadays as if it were a recent discovery) that the Gospels had their 
origin within the Church, and that it was the Church which gave them 
the seal of her approval, marking them off from apocryphal imitations. 
It is within the Church, in harmony with her tradition, that true under- 
standing of the Gospels will be found. Huby’s own exegetical com- 
petence, combined with his sense of tradition, enabled him to achieve 
remarkable success as an interpreter of the evangelical message. 

In this new edition prepared by a confrére, P. Xavier Léon-Dufour, 
the main object has been to bring the work up to date in relation to 
the iatest findings of critical research, particularly in matters pertaining 
to the Gospel milieu. The opening chapter, which forms practically 
one third of the work, has been almost completely recast. Under the 
headings La priorité de l’ Evangile oral, Naissance de la tradition évangélique, 
Le cadre de la tradition évangélique, Formation littéraire de l’ Evangile, all 
the important general questions concerning the transition from the oral 
to the written Gospel are examined in the light of the latest critical dis- 
cussions. Brief notes at the end of this chapter discuss the position of the 
advocates of Form criticism and also give an account of the history of the 
word evayyéAiov. In the four remaining chapters the special problems of 
each of the Gospels are discussed in turn, and a select bibliography puts 
the readers in touch with the most recent advances in Gospel research. 
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The treatment of the various topics is scholarly throughout, and 
despite the complexity of some questions the reader is given a clear 
picture of the origin, structure and purpose of the different Gospels. 
One feels confident that in its new form Huby’s work will continue to 
give satisfaction as an attractive, trustworthy guide to the narratives 
of the four Evangelists. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


LA MERE VIRGINALE DU SAUVEUR. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated 
by A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1953. 
Pp. 217. 


Few aspects of theology have undergone so much real development 
in the past hundred yearsas Mariology. If one were to describe that 
development in its more general aspects, one might say that Mariology in 
recent decades has acquired a greater unity and coherence, together witha 
well-defined and important position within the genera) framework of re- 
vealed truth. There is still, of course, room for considerable development, 
even in questions that occupy a central place in the Church’s teaching on 
Our Lady. Current discussions on Our Lady’s Co-redemption and the lack 
of agreement concerning the “ fundamental principle of Mariology ” are 
striking illustrations of this need for further clarification. Nevertheless, 
the achievement of the past hundred years is truly remarkable. Not 
only has the tract on Mariology progressed far towards a complete 
organic unity and towards a closer integration into theology generally. 
It has made strides in other directions also. Its conclusions are today 
more securely based on the data of Scripture and Tradition. In the use 
of scriptural proofs, in particular, more caution is in evidence lest doc- 
trinal positions be made to rest on merely accomodated senses of certain 
texts. On the other hand, some of the classical Mariological texts, 
the Proto-evangelium for example, have been seen to contain a greater 
depth of meaning, particularly in the light of the interpretation of the 
Fathers. The Patristic teaching on Mary as the New Eve and as the 
ideal type of the Church has also been more closely examined, and has 
opened up the way to fruitful and fascinating lines of thought. In 
particular, the study of the rapports between Our Lady and the Mystical 
Body has impressed theologians with the hidden riches of the tract on 
Mariology and with its importance in the general scheme of the super- 
natural. 

It is now generally recognized that this development in Mariology is 
due in large measure to the remarkable work of the great German theol- 
ogian, Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Scheeben was a student in Rome 
when the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was proclaimed, and the 
early stimulus to the study of the doctrine which he thus received was 
destined to have the most profound effects. One hesitates to say that, 
apart from the influence of this doctrine, Scheeben, the natural bent of 
whose mind was in any case speculative and mystical, would not have 
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become the profound doctor of the supernatural that he is now recognized 
to be. What is quite obvious, however, is that reflection on the Immac- 
ulate Conception was well calculated to fix his gaze on the supernatural 
life with which Our Lady was so richly endowed from the first moment 
of her existence. In his Mariological teaching the central part played 
by the Immaculate Conception is readily seen. Mary, herself endowed 
in surpassing measure with Sanctifying Grace, is constantly presented as 
the link between Christ the Head, in whom dwells the fulness of created 
Grace, and the members of His Mystical Body who receive from Him their 
supernatural life. In regard to Mary’s relations with the Persons of 
the Trinity, her Immaculate Conception is for Scheeben the supreme 
testimony to the fact of her original consecration to God, to what he 
describes as her “ personal supernatural character.” The affirmation of 
this character is for him the fundamental principle of Mariology. On 
it he has constructed the Mariological system which has won for him the 
reputation of being the theologian par excellence of Mariology in recent 
times. 

The edition of Scheeben’s Mariology under review is a French transla- 
tion of portions of the fifth volume of his Dogmatik which were first 
published as a separate book in the original German in 1936. The 
present translation is made from a second edition which appeared in 
1951. It is provided with an introduction, brief explanatory notes and a 
useful index. The price is,not marked, but one may safely estimate it 
at less than fifteen shillings. At this price it will appeal to many who 
find the English translation (by Geukers, published in America) too 
highly priced. 

For one who makes direct acquaintance with Scheeben’s complete 
Mariological teaching for the first time, a very likely reaction is a feeling 
of wonder that the work one is reading was written twenty or thirty 
years before the end of the last century. There is no important aspect 
of Mariology under discussion today which is not fully and luminously 
discussed by Scheeben in these pages. Little has been added since his 
day to what he has to say concerning Mary’s Assumption, her Universal 
Mediation, her position as the Second Eve, her Co-redemption, spiritual 
motherhood and queenly sovereignty. Positions which in Scheeben’s 
own day were looked on by many with suspicion have since been vindicated 
by Papal pronouncements and are now commonly accepted. What one 
wonders at most of all ,however, is the extraordinary unity which Scheeben 
has given his treatise. In this respect he is more than modern, far 
surpassing present-day Mariologists. 

The key to this unity of treatment is Scheeben’s fundamental principle, 
already referred to, of the personal supernatural character of Our Lady, 
based on the concept of a mystical marriage between the Word and 
Our Lady. Everything follows in natural sequence from the idea that 
Mary has been taken to Himself by the Word from the first moment of 
her existence, and enjoys the closest union with Him that can possibly 
exist between God and a creature. Thus Mary’s “ personal character ” 
is not adequately determined merely by the statement that she is the 
Mother of God. “‘ It does not suffice,’ Scheeben writes, “‘ to conceive 
the divine maternity as a function entrusted by God to Mary, whose 
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worthy exercise is to be made possible and recompensed by special 
graces. The element which properly constitutes the personal character 
in the divine maternity and which represents the grace of this maternity, 
is a spiritual, supernatural union operated by the will and power of God 
between the person of Mary and the divine Person of His Son. This 
union is at the foundation of the maternal activity of Mary in relation 
to the humanity of her Son. It completes and perfects her bodily union 
with Him.” This is the idea the Fathers have in mind when they speak 
of a “ double conception ’’ of the Word by Our Lady. Mary conceives 
the Word spiritually in her soul, before conceiving Him materially in her 
body. She conceives Him spiritually by receiving Him into union with 
herself in His divine nature, and it is this spiritual union with the Word 
that forms the basis for the bodily union whereby she gives to Him 
the material elements of His human nature. From the point of view 
of the Word, the spiritual union with Mary represents a gift of Himself to 
her from whom He will receive His sacred flesh. Thus the conception 
and birth of the Word in His human nature is preceded by a mutual 
gift of self by the Word and Mary. The resultant union, Scheeben, 
basing himself on the language of the Fathers, describes as a “ divine 
marriage,’’ because of its intimate character and because it is freely 
entered into by both parties. Thus Mary’s true and complete relation- 
ship with the Word is adequately described only by the title ‘“‘ Mater- 
Sponsa’’: her motherhood, in the somewhat inelegant language em- 
ployed by Scheeben, is a “ bridal motherhood ” ; her marriage with the 
Word is a “‘ maternal marriage.” 

Obviously, expressions such as these are not likely ever to become 
current. Nor is it desirable that they should. It would be regrettable, 
however, if the cumbrous phraseology were to create a prejudice against 
the beautiful doctrine which underlies it. On the basis of the “ Mater- 
Sponsa’”’ concept, Scheeben vindicates for Our Lady a truly sublime 
position vis-d-vis the three Persons of the Trinity. In his fourth chapter, 
“La Maternité divine et la Trinité,” his thought, which throughout the 
book is sustained at a lofty level of speculation, reaches its highest peak 
as he contemplates the inter-Trinitarian life of knowledge and love, and 
Mary’s position as illuminated by the personal relationships of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. This chapter makes the most difficult reading 
in the book, but the labour expended is amply recompensed. 

The idea of Mary as the Spouse of Christ is also of major importance 
in other parts of Scheeben’s treatment. It is through this idea that he 
passes on to treat of Mary as the Second Eve, the companion and partner 
of the Second Adam, and also as the type of the Church. Thus these 
ideas are linked easily and naturally with what has gone before and are 
seen in a clearer light. The doctrine of the New Eve leads on to a dis- 
cussion of Mary’s Co-redemption and spiritual motherhood, and in each 
case we find that the notion of the “‘ Mater-Sponsa ” is again at the centre 
of his thoughts. In seeking to define the relative positions of Mary and 
the Church, to each of whom belongs the title ‘‘ Spouse,”” Scheeben 
resorts to the idea of the Mystical Body and assigns to Mary the role of 
the heart. ‘In a general way,” he writes, “ the spouse finds herself 
vis-a-vis the bridegroom in a relation analogous to that of the body 
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vis-a-vis the head. The place of Mary, maternal spouse of the Word, 
finds a perfect analogy in the human heart. For the head is nourished 
by the heart with its blood and owes to it its material existence. The 
head in turn communicates the vital spirit to the heart through the 
nerves and thus makes possible for it the task which it accomplishes.” 
Thus the idea of Mary as the heart of the Mystical Body, which is now 
commonly found in spiritual books but is not always adequately ex- 
plained, is seen to be at once intelligible and profound. Scheeben returns 
to it constantly. It is one of the key ideas that give to the whole tract 
its admirable and compelling unity. One will always need to keep in 
view the distinction between proof and illustration, naturally, and 
Scheeben himself is careful to do so. Thus, for example, it is only when 
he has argued to Mary’s Universal Mediation of graces from the general 
pattern of the economy of Redemption that he returns to the image of the 
heart and sees in it once more the symbol of Mary’s activity in that it, 
and it alone, transmits the life of the head to all members of the body 
without exception. 

It is impossible in a review to give anything more than an outline of 
some of Scheeben’s chief ideas. A true appreciation of the richness and 
variety of his thought can only be acquired by prolonged and careful 
study of his work. That study is eminently worth-while, particularly 
today when Scheeben’s influence on theologians and, to an even greater 
extent, on spiritual writers is so great, and when much thought is being 
given to solving the problems, some of them of considerable difficulty, 
which still confront Mariologists. In the solution of these problems the 
influence of Scheeben may well prove to be of decisive importance. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


Nos SENS ET DiEv. Les Etudes Carmélitaines chez Desclée de Brouwer, 
Bruges, 1954. Pp. 216. 


The general theme of “ Nos Sens et Dieu’ concerns the relations be- 
tween our senses and sanctity. Do our senses lead us to God, and, if so, 
how? Many, conscious of their own struggle for moral integrity and 
impressed by passages of Sacred Scripture inculcating the necessity of 
mortifying the body, are inclined to regard the senses as simply a hindrance 
to salvation. From this it is a short step to Manichaeism which regards 
the body as something completely evil. 

A saner view of human nature and a fuller knowledge of Scripture 
leads, however, to a different conclusion. Genesis, for example, insists 
that all things are good. If further proof were needed, we have the 
Incarnation and Redemption, the Visible Church with its Sacrifice and 
Sacramental system. Human nature is good; so too are the senses. 
For these must not be regarded as alien adventitious realities added to 
the soul. They have been fashioned by it to cater for its own needs. 
Through them it establishes contact with the material world and thus 
(according to some theologians) inanimate things are enabled to make 
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their return to God. It is through them that it is awakened into con- 
sciousness ; it is through them that every appeal must be made to the 
soul. 

It is true of course that the senses can tell us nothing about God. 
The “ spiritual senses ’”’ which appear in the higher reaches of mysticism 
are not, strictly speaking, senses at all but transitory acts of the higher 
powers of the soul. It is also true that the bodily senses need to be 
disciplined, for they are not always docile to reason, and may even bend 
the other powers to their own ends. But if they cannot know God, 
and if their joy in the next world is only an echo of the joy of the higher 
powers, it must still be remembered that they cannot sin and in this life 
our knowledge of God comes through them. 

Paul Claudel points out how God conveys spiritual truths by material 
examples in both the New and Old Testaments. He dwells particularly 
on the Old Testament where the different qualities of supernatural things 
are made clear by wonderful imagery drawn from eve.y department 
of sense. And he also notes the impact made on the Evangelist by the 
human nature of Christ. ‘“‘ That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled, of the word of life.” The Church 
too, as Germain Bazin notes, did not hesitate to appeal to the senses and 
to edify men by all the resources of Art. During her suzerainty that 
1asted until the Renaissance the teaching of the Faith was supported by 
robust appeals to the senses. 

It is impossible in a review to do justice to all, or indeed any, of the 
contributions. Not all of these deal directly with the main topic, but 
all have some bearing. Thus A. Soulairac gives an up-to-date account 
of the working of sense-perception ; M. Eliade discusses primitive re- 
ligions ; C. Baudouin the light thrown by Jungian psychology on the 
“suppression ” of sensation ; and M. Olphe-Galliard traces the history of 
the so-called “‘ spiritual senses.’’ Closer to the main topic are P. Michel- 
Marie De La Croix who deals with the position of the senses in the plan 
of creation and P. Lucien-Marie de Saint-Joseph who discusses the 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross on the place of the senses in the spiritual 
life. All, however, combine to make this issue a worthy addition to the 
“Etudes Carmélitaines.” 


T. CROWLEY 


KAUSALITAET IN VERSTAENDNIS DES THEOLOGEN UND DER BEGRUENDER 
NEUZEITLICHEN Puysik. By Heimo Dolch. Verlag Herder, 
1954. Pp. xii and 240. Price 11.80 DM. 


Much ink has flowed since 1927 when Heisenberg wrote that Quantum 
Mechanics had demonstrated the unreliability of the Law of Causality. 
Many scientists with philosophical leanings have used Heisenberg’s work 
as a siege gun against traditional philosophical positions. In particular, 
the demonstration of God’s existence per viam causalitatis seemed to be 
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affected. Frequently scientists, on the one hand, and philosophers, on 
the other, spoke differing languages, and the need is apparent for someone 
with a foot in both camps to act as interpreter. 

Heimo Dolch appears to be particularly well qualified for this rdle. 
He was a student under Heisenberg. Later he was ordained priest, and 
became a Doctor of Catholic Theology of the University of Muenster. 
At present he is a lecturer in Theology there. He has already published 
some fruits of his experience in Science and Theology in his previous 
work Theologie und Physik. 

The present work falls into four main portions: 1. Introductory 
remarks ; II. The evidence of Thomism on Causality ; III. Causality in 
Modern Physics; IV. A comparison of the two streams of thought, 
i.e., Thomism and Modern Science. 

In treating of Thomist teaching on causality, Dr. Dolch meets two 
objections frequently advanced against the philosophy of St. Thomas: 
(i) That it is a naive anthropomorphism ; (ii) that it is inexact by the 
standards of modern science. 

It is easy enough to dispose of the charge of anthropomorphism. Dr. 
Dolch stresses the metaphysical character of Thomist Philosophy, in- 
stances the teaching of St. Thomas in De Ente et Essentia, and invokes 
materia prima etc. These, admittedly, are at the opposite pole to 
anthropomorphism. But until the scientist is convinced that we can 
legitimately arrive at essence and existence, materia prima, etc., he will 
be more insistent that Thomism jumps to conclusions, and is inexact 
by the standards of modern science. The prominence of an outmoded 
view of the physical world in the writings of St. Thomas remains a 
stumbling block to the modern scientist. There is an answer to this 
difficulty but a convincing reply must go beyond the mere statement 
that ancient science was only a starting point for philosophy, and not 
the foundation on which it rests. 

In his review of causality among scientists, Dr. Dolch insists especially 
on Descartes, Bacon and Newton. This may prove a little disappointing 
to those who look forward to a discussion of the elements that make 
causality such a live issue today. Yet, as the title of the book indicates, 
Dr. Dolch is concerned with the founders of contemporary science. This 
ground must be covered fully if we are to appreciate how Philosophy 
and contemporary science have moved away from each other in their 
understanding of causality. 

In comparing the two streams of thought—that of the Schoolmen and 
that of the scientists—Dr. Dolch rightly rejects over-simplification. It 
is not sufficient to say that the Middle Ages were especially interested 
in final causes, and modern science in efficient causes. Nor is it sufficient 
to say that the Middle Ages thought in terms of substance and modern 
science in terms of function. It is not enough to say that the Middle 
Ages were preoccupied with qualities and modern science with quantities. 
Dr. Dolch thinks that the essential difference is to be found in the fact 
that the Schoolmen were concerned with actual existence whereas modern 
science is only concerned with formal existence. I am not persuaded 
that this is a happy terminology despite the authority of its sponsors, 
still less do I consider that it provides the proper explanation of the 
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contrasting attitudes of contemporary science and scholastic philosophy. 
The true answer, I believe, is to be found partly in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas on the nature and degrees of abstraction—a section of Thomistic 
philosophy which is receiving less attention from Thomists than it de- 
serves. It is to be found partly in a proper estimate of what is the true 
function of science in its upper reaches, with special emphasis on the 
progressive mathematization of science. It will then be noticed that 
St. Thomas allows as legitimate much that in modern science is a lapis 
offensionis to many of his disciples. 

Briefly, this is an important book on an important subject. If it fails 
to give full satisfaction, this is due, in part, to failure to show the rigorous 
nature of the reasoning by which St. Thomas arrives at his conclusions : 
the legitimacy of metaphysical reasoning is not always understood in 
scientific circles. Again, there is no full account of the scope of scientific 
theory, and this is not always understood, even in scientific circles. Yet 
it is essential to a proper contrast of philosophy and science in problems 
of mutual interest. Scientists too will find that Dr. Dolch’s presentation 


makes few concessions to their lack of familiarity with scholastic terms 
and theses. 


These criticisms do not affect the sturdy substantial achievement of 
the book. It offers abundant evidence of wide reading and mature 
reflexion. 


Patrick A. CoRCORAN, S.M. 


Le Coeur pu Curist. By Jean Galot, S.J. L’Edition Universelle, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, 1953. Pp. 264. 


This book, a recent addition to the spiritual and ascetical section of 
the Museum Lessianum, is a meditation on the personality of Our Lord 
as revealed in the Gospels. Its aim, as the title suggests, is to reveal the 
intimate sentiments of the Saviour and thereby bring the reader to a 
fuller knowledge and love of His Sacred Heart. In a leisurely fashion 
and with a lucid and graceful style, the author (who, incidentally, 
is a professor of Theology) presents a complete and authentic picture of 
the Saviour. The central truth which is made to shed light on every 
detail of the picture is Christ’s love for the Father and for souls,the motiv- 
ating force of all His activity. A special chapter is devoted to His love 
or His Mother, and the relevant Gospel texts, together with some diffi- 
cuities arising from them, are treated in a sensitive and entirely convincing 
manner. In a chapter which occupies the greater portion of the book, 
Christ is studied in His relation to men as Good Shepherd, Teacher, 
Friend and Saviour, and His love for men is shown to combine tenderness 
with strength and heroic self-sacrifice. Finally, in a chapter which makes 
excellent use of some Old Testament texts, the author treats of the 
love of Christ as the reflection of the love of the Father, to whom it is the 
purpose of the Saviour to draw us. 
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Throughout the book the author relies on a prudent exegesis of the 
Scriptures, basing every detail of his portrait of the Saviour on skilful 
and thoughtful use of the Gospel narrative. This is altogether satisfying, 
in contrast to the imaginative reconstructions of Our Saviour’s sentiments 
which one sometimes finds in “ lives”’ of Christ. Le Coeur du Christ, in 
addition to providing excellent spiritual reading, suggests itself as very 
suitable material for a series of sermons on the Person of Christ. 


KEvIN McNAMARA 


FOREWORD TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
Weston College Press, Weston 93, Mass., 1954. Pp. x and 118. 


This slim volume contains evidence of much careful labour. The 
books which comprise the Old Testament are taken up individually, 
and the nature of the composition, the idea and purpose, the age, the 
subject matter and the theological and religious significance of each 
are simply and clearly treated. The result is a valuable handbook which 
will afford to the intelligent reader a general view of the vast field of 
Old Testament literature. The historical books are especially well done, 
and it is pleasing to note that, when analyzing their contents, the author 
makes reference to important archeological discoveries at biblical sites, 
e.g., Megiddo, Jericho. 

The extracts embodied are chiefly from the new American Catholic 
Version of the Scriptures. There is a list of dates, a useful Glossary 
containing brief explanations of unfamiliar names and places, and three 
maps. Suggested readings from each book are listed. The presentation 
of the volume, its paper and print are excellent. 

The Catholic layman and the seminarian could scarcely find a better 
book to facilitate their first studies of the Sacred Scriptures. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 
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